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Plato's Laws: a course ty Professor Leo Strauss at St. John's College, 
Annapolis, Maryland, 1970-71. 


First meeting, September 23, 1970 
linen 1 first gave this seminar on the Laus at the University of 

Chicago, 1 had to explain the relevance of this dislogue to students 

of political and social science, and to justify it before a tritunal 

of social science. The gist of tho justification was--I borraw a 

phrase from Marx, meaning of course Groucho--that not to read Talcott 

Parsons end similar people is to hava a liberal education. But here 

at St. John's the justification is not necessary. Therefore 1 can tur 

almost imedistely to the Laus--deploring thet all do nct have copies 

yet. Some of you have, 1 sez. 

Now my attention was attrected to the Laus about Forty years ago 
unen 1 uas a student of Jeuish medieval philosophy, therefore also 
Islemic philosophy, as thon their relationship uas slightly different. 
from uhut 4t is nou. At that tine I resd in Avicenna +nat Pleto's Laws. 
ls the standard work on the suhject of prophecy, which rsans in thial 
context, revelation. 1 sau that prior to Aviconna uhr lived in tre 
eleventin century, s man regarued as superior to him called Ferabi had 
writien a paxaphrase of Pleto's Laws, a work uhick 1s nou published 
together with e Latín translation. In the introduction Farehi tells 
the following story, which 1 will read. 


1t has been related that a hermit was well-knoun for his 
gocness, righteousness, asceticism and piety. Me becara 
so famous that he fearod ham might befell him from the 
despotic ruler of the city, and ho decided to flee. The 
sultan issued an order for his arrest uherevcr he might be 
found. The hermit could not leave by any of the city qutes, 
and was afraid to fall into the hands of the sultan's men. 
Finally, disguised as an idler, he obteined a cymbal, 
bretended to vo drunk, and carly in the evening cama 
singing to thc city gates. The guard eskad him who he 
was. He ansecred, I am the homit. The guard thought 

ha wes joking, and did not stop him. So he oscaped 
without telling a lie. 





Plato ucs not, of course, a hermit, and he was not so much concemed 
with never telling a lic, as Farabi makos“clcar in the same context. 
] tiough* the story itself is not uninteresting. Now let us Forges 
about iho post-history of the Lews. 

Ona word about enothcz Platonic dislogue 
order of thúm, tho Laws is proecdod by e dialog , ich 
is devoted to the question: uhet is las? As it cppcars "not all 
laws are good, and it scoms that the bost laws arc those of Crcte, 
which were given by Minos, a son of Zeus end the only one ever instructed 
hy Zous, tho highest god. But Minos was very unjust, so 1t was soid. 

To this Socrates replies, "That is en Athenien myth." The Athenians 
said ho wes en unjust men beceusc ho had defcated them in wer. The ne 
Lt of tha disloguo scoms to be that an Athenian looking for tha 
Lost lus must go 5cyond the Athenien laus, must dierecard them an3 
sit ct the fect o? Minos, who was an enemy of Athcns. 








án tno traditional 




















Nou this is the opening. The question of the ori 
ue can call then together the D; 

“hey era af divine origin. Ro. 
true? Will you read? 







in of these las, 
by the ansuer inst 
ñau do we know that this ascertion is 





ATR. Do you then, like Homer, say that Minos used to go 
every ninth year to hold converse with nis fether Zeus, 

and that he uses guiced by divine eracles ín laying com 

the laus for your cities? 

CLIN. So our people say. And they say alen thai 
brother Rhadanantrys--na doubt ¿cu have beará tl 
ues exceedingly just. m3 certeinly ue Cretens ucula 
maintain that he won this title owing to his rightenus 
acnini stration of justico 1n those days. 








Ñow ¿nt us stop for a moment. So the Athenian asks him, and it is a 
isind af check on uhat the Cretan says, is the basis 9 what you say 
nerely that you Cretans say 1t? The Cretans uere at iecst in 1 
times fanous for being liars. 1 do not krou at the menent mí 
they enjoyed vhis reputation ín Plato's time. fut at eny rata, in 
Pauk that Crotens say 1t would not make it certain, Hera ve nave eune 
evidence from a non-Cretan source, Homer. Homer sjoxe of inca yuing 
to ba togother with his father- from time to time, end ones 19 surely 
a much more ancient authority then the Creters; “that he is a 1 
beiter authority ue do not kno. Also, acco: ner, ñ 
Minos* brother, was most just, but Horer does net say enytn 
the justice uf Minos. And 1f a lew should be given by a ie, 
questinnable justice, this would cause some di*ficulty. 



























ATH. Yes, his renoun is indeed glorious end 161) bePióit 
a son of Zeus. And since you and cur friend Megillus were 
buih brought up án legal institutions of so hnble 4 kind 
you would, 1 imegino, heve no aversion to our accupying 
jelves as we go along, in discussion on the sublect of 

v0rment and leus. Certainly as 1 am told, the rosd from 
Gncaus to the cave end templa of Zous is a long ma, eno 
are surs to find án this sultry ucather, shady 
aweng tha high trees along the roed: in them 
ofitimes, as bofits our agc, boguiling the time with dier 
end thus complete our joumey in comfort. 


ng 














Thuz úhoy go from Cnosús, a Famous Creta) city, to the cave and 
tuery 07 Zous, tho cave where Minos had reccived his lawe. They y 
uhat Minos had done ages ago. But they, in contredistincticn te Minos, 
will converse on thsir way, converse about govemment and low. 

word translated goverment is in Greck politeía, and uhon it is used 
epert From laus it moens the regime, the political order from wir; 
the laus emenato.. 








CL. True, Stranger; and as one procecds furiher a 
along thc road cypresstrees of wenderful height and bes 
end meadous too, uheru ue may rest ourselves and talk. 
ATH. You say well. 


CLIN. Yes, indeed: and when ue set eyas on them we shall 
say so still more emphatically. So let u3 be going, and Hood 
luck ettend us! 

ATH. Amen! And tell ne nou-= 


Amen 13 of course a Hebrew rendering of "So be it." 


ATH. So be it. And tell me now, for uhat reason did your 








las ordain tne common meals you have, end your eymastic 
schools and military equipment? 
CLIN. Cur Creten customs, Stranger, are 39 ] think, euch as 


anyone may gresp easily. As you may notice, Eirrtr, es y utole, 
1s not a level country, 1ka Tressaly: consequortly, whe»ras 
the Thessalians mestly go an horsebeck, we Cretene are rumsra, 
since this low of ours is rogoud and more suitable Sor ¿na 
prectice of foot-running. Under these conditions we aya ubliged 
to have light armour for running and to avní.1 hezvy equi 
so bous and arrcus arc adopted as suitablo herause of th 
lightness. Thus all these customs of ours ere adapiud 
and ¿n my opinion, this wes the object uhi: 
in view uhon he ordeincd them all. Probably 
also for instituting common mcals: he sos Seu 20 
the timo they are on campaign, are obliged by for: 
stances to mess in common, for the seko of thcir cun se 
And horoin, es 1 think, ne condomcd the siupivity o” 
of men in feiling to porceive that all are involved consalessly 
án e lifelong war egajnst oll cities. If then th practice 
ero necossary in war, nanely, mcssing in comcn for sef 
seke, and tho appointmont of relays cf officnrs 1 
to act es guards--they must bo tefricd out equally is 
pane. For (as ha would say) pcacc, as tha term is com: 
employed, is nothing mare than a name, tho truth baina 
every city is, by e lay of nature, engagod in an info 
with every othor city. And if you look at the matt: 
int of viou you will find it practicelly true that 
giver ordained all our legal usegos, both publ 
with 7n eya to war, and that ho thcxcforo charged ñ 
af querding our lews sofoly, in tha convictior «1 thout 
victory in war nothing elsc, uhother posstesion or Institut 
is of tho lcest veluc, but all ¿ho goods af the gamuicis 
lito tho hands of the victors. 















































seed 


ha trenslates "lay of nature"; in the Greck 4t is sin: 
Row uhat must the Athonian do? Hc has 
informad about tho nature of the Dorion lus. Uhcthor he ás 
with this, ho docs not say; instccd he tums to a different sul 
From the question of thc origin of the lous hc tums to that nf ti 
srpose or end. Now what docs hc knau of thon? That tho Creten legis. 
1 4 the mcturo of ti territory, thet gocs without sayir 
ding point of vicw is war. Uscauso, as hc puts it, tl 
is contimnus lifc-long war cf <l1 citics egainst ell othor citi 
net of averytody against everybody es Hobbes says it, but of cvery ci 


























against every city. In both cases that is by nature. find peace is only 
a name; uhat is in fact, in nature, is war, even if ife var is sli 
rlisguised from time to time Ey ammistices and peace tresties. The 
which Cliniss gives of the soundness of this view is that uhatever te 
vanquished posssss, their good things become the possessions 0? the 
victors. Victory in war is the condition, sufficient condition, of aj1 
gcod things. Now I suppose, although you have been brcunht up in tiis 
country, you have heard oP such views, uhich were quite powertul in 
many countries et many times. Some of you have read the ciniogue 

tie Athenian ambassadors and the felians in Thucy:tidos where a similar 
view is expressed, though 1i is not at the beginning and as ausintl 
expressed as it is here. And we must nou see uhat tre Atrenian ha 
about this understanding of the proper end of laws. 
























to say 


£TH, Your training, Stzenger, hes certainlv 
me, given you an excellent understanding cf 
of Crete. But tell me this more clearly s' 





to me to imply that 1t ought to be organized in sucn a w5y 
to ba victorious over 911 other cities. Is that so? 
CLIN. Certainly it is, and I think that our friend here shezos 
my opinion. 

MEG. No Leccdaemonian, my good sir, could pussibiy sey atrirm 
wise. 





Mo ds just one Spartan engng many; ho says nothing uhich coulón't be amd 
by any othar Spartan. 





a city bn anopt 


je tomrd: 


ATH. If this, then, ds the right etuitude 
touards a city, is the right attitude for vi 
villago different? 

ULIN. By no mans. 

ATH. It ás the senc, you say? 

CLIN.. Yes. 

ATH. Woll thon, ás thc seno attitude right also for anu huso 
in tha villegs touerds another, and for cach men towezre iery 
utaes? 

CLIN. It is. 








ls thero not something strange in the wey in which thc Atheni: 
issue with tnc Cretan's assertion, that tho proper end of il 
supawority in war? Ho says if this io so, then the pro: 
icual too must be war, ¿.0., surcriority in battic lo 0 
citizcn. Ordinarily the people who arc in favor cf war wo! 
must have internal peace in order to bo ablo to wage wer sus 
against the outsiders. This apparently was not rerognized. Uhot 45 
good for tho city, for the community, must also be the end fos the 
ividual. In modern times panple who wectz about this do not accept 
tnis vi 8y thc nature of things, the a different end possible 
and necossery For the state end for the individual. Uo must think acdut 
that. Sut here at any reto the Athonian has no difficulty becaus: $: 
Urcien agrecs with him in this respect; that the end for the city is 


























tne end for the individual. And therefore war of every inatyidual 
against every other individu.] is as natural es war of svery city 
against every other city. 





ATH. And must each individual man regard himsclf as his 
cun enemy? Or uhat do we say when we come to this point? 





Now he 30es further: since the individuel is not simply in 
but has parts, must there not also Le wer within sach 
therefore the possibility of victory? 





CLIN. 0 Stranger of Athens--for 1 should be loth tu najl 
you a man of Acsica, since methinks you deserve reiher Lo 
bo named after the gocdess Athena, seeing that you huy 
tha argument moze clear by taking 14 beck ayas, 
uhereby you will tha mese esoióy 
discover the justice of our recent staten t 

tra mass, all nen are both publicly and p 
enémies of all, end individually also each m 
dun enemy. 












de says tha Mthenien has brought back tbe argumant to ¿ts beginning, 


meaniny heve, From the city to the individual. 





mirable sw? 





ATH. Uhat 18 your meaning, my ds 





Ono must teke this :iterelly. the rosming is almost "straw, 
Atnenian £a someunat surprised »y tnia last conclusion of tl 
Ha dovs not mean what the Cretan hea in mind. —fhot bot 









CLIN. 16 4o just in this war, my friend, thevi ts ys 
fuer calf is of all victorios the first end best, wie 
solf-efsat is of all defcnts at once tha work end i! 
shaneful. For theso pirascs signify thet a war egalíst 0u1P 
exists within each of us. 








argument from gencral us self-superinsity 
utory over self ,or d in onosol 
contwol. Sclf=rule is pr as the firet and mo 
tory. And if victory, then war. Thare must be wsr wit 
dal, 















oz 








beautiful 
tho individual, end the rule of war is truly universal. No ind 
no leticn of eny kind, which is net torn by usar. 








ATH. Now lot us take the argument back in tho reversa 
direction. Sceing that indivicually cach of 19 
superior to himself and partly inferior, are we te efi 
that the same condition of things existo 11 house and 
village and city, or are we to deny 1t7 

CLIN. Do you mean tns condition af being pertly self= 
superior and partly s21f-inferioz? 

ATH. Yes. 





Do you understand the question? because the phrases are not so common 
to us in English as they were in Greek. Such a thing us superiority 
cver oneself, in the case of the individual, 1f 1t uere so, would ¿4 
not also be true of associations, and especially of the polis? 


CLIN. That, too, is a proper question; for such a condition 
does most certainly exist, and in citios above ell. Every 
city in uhich the better cless is victorious ovor the 
populace and the louer classes would rightly be termed 
"self-superior," and would be praised most justly for 

a victory of this kind; and conversely, when the rovere: 

is the case. 











And this fact goes together very eesily in the mind uf the Cretan: a 
verlike society which claims to be en aristocracy, uhere the beíter 
people keep doun the inferior people. These two things are cifferent 
points of view, but they are not contradictory. 


ATH. Well then, leaving aside the question as to uieiher 
the vorse element is ever superior to the better (a question 
uhich would demand a more lengthy discussion), wal you 
assert, as 1 nou perceive, is this,--that sometimes citizans 
of one stock and of one city who are unjust and numerous 

may combine together and try to ensleve by force those uno 
are just but fcuer in number, and uherevor choy preveil 
such a city would rightly be termed "self-inferior" and 

bed, but "self-superior" end good uherever they are worsteo. 
CLIN. This statement is indced most extraordinary, Strar; 
none the less we cannot possibly reject it. 





uny 19 it strange, that statoment? 1 belicve because 1t implios trat 
there nen be victorios which are bad. The previous essumoticn was, 
victosy as such is good. But nel we learm that victory of the wroi:y 
people is bad. Therefore, victory as such cannot be good. 


ATH. Stay a moment: here too is 2 case ue must further 
emsidar. Suppose there were s number of brothers, sil 
sons of the sane parents. It would not be at all surprising 
if most of them uere unjust end but a few just. 

CLINW. It would not. d 

ATH. And, moreover, 1t would ¿11 beseem you end me to no 
achesing after this form of expression, that if the bed 
ones conquered the whole of this family and house should 

be called "self-inferior," but "self-superior" if they 

uere defested; for our present reference to the usage of 
ordinury speech is not concerned with the propriety or 
impropriety of verbal phrases but with the essentisl 
rightness or wrongness of laus. 

CLÍN. Very true, Stranger. 


Literally, thet is "urongness or rightness according to nature." 


So we sre not concemed with es they say nou semantics, but with leus 
end their natural worth. 


MEG. And finely spoken, too, up to this point, as 1 agree. 
Nou the Sparten speaks again; hz speaks very rarely. With this point 


he agrees, that the concem with words is negligibly importaní compa: 
with the concern with the right leus. 





ATH. Lot us also look at this point: the brothers ue have 
just described would have, 1 suppose, a judge? 

CLIN. Certoinly. 

ATH. Unich of t>0 tuo would bo tho botier==8 julye ho dactroyed 
ell the wicked emong thom end charged the gocd to goyeim them 
salves, or one who mado thc guod membors govern and, hijo 
ellowing the bad tn live, mode them submit willingly ta 
govemed? And tiwze is a tnird judgo we must mentic: 
end best in point of merit)--if indced such s judgo 
found=-uho in dcaling with e single divided family will destroy 
nonc of them trt reconcile then and succccd, by crocting Its 















for them, in sucuring among them thenccforwerd prrmanant 
friendlincss. 
ELN. A juége and leugiver of that kind would ba by 





tho bosta 


dla have to considor the Athonian's lost spocch. Ho takes a family of 
brothors who livo in dissension end asks who would bo thc host ecbi 
thc bost judge, cf them, and mentions thrce kinds. Thu Fira” us 
311 most of thcm, the unjust ones, and would tell the boticr onca to 
rulo thamaclvos; thot is, thoy don't rulo over enyono, for thcir 
potentiol subjects have bcun killcd. Tha second who seys tha butter 
ones et:culd rule, but the infcrior ones should livo, vet obey tre 
bottoz onos; and tho third, who would tckc tha wbole iinohip 

destroy anyone, and meks exung thon for tho rost of tho tim, 
giving tnom leus. Ti question is, ho soys thc third with rogerd to 
virtu:--and Clinics undorstends 1t that thc third onc would be hy var 
tho bust. And he calls him not only a jucge or arbíter, but s: 
legislator; the Athenian had not spoken of a legislator: iuat does 
this meen? The first tuo of these judges are concerned with the 
difference betusen the good and the bad, the just and unjust; end 3 
eitner extesninate the bad, the unjust, or make them subssrvies! tn 
the just. fou one could say the one who permits the unjust to live 
de better tian the one uho exterminates them, because, as Socrates 
often says, uho would not rether have someone as his obecient follower 
rather than kill him? The third cf these does net make any vistinciion 
betueen the just and unjust; he ás quided by the fact that they are 
kindred, are a fratemity; and he is the only one who gives laus. From 
the Athenion's point of vies, 1 believe, the second one is the best; from 
the Crotan's, or Frow most people's point of view, the third one unul 
natarcily be the best. This is in a way the theme of tho uhola untx; 
uhat is the status of the les? The laus uhich are applied equal) y 






































to all, regardless of whether they are good or bad; or an order in uhich 
the good rule and the inferior ones are kept in subjection. The impor= 
tant point here for the argument is this: the Cretan has now seen, 
unat is not too difficult to see, that if one wants to have a city 
strong in war, you must first huve internal peace. And therefore, 

the legislator must first establish internal peace. Let us continus. 





ATH. But mark this: his aim, in the laus he enacted for 
them, would be the opposite of war. 

CLIN. That is true. 

ATM. And uhat of hin uho brings the city into nameny? 
Ir oxdering its life wbuld he have regard to external 
uarfare rether than to the intermal war, whenewes 14 
occurs, which gces by the nave of "civil strifo 
For inis is a uer as to which 14 would be the desire 
of every man that, if possible, 1t should never 
in his cun city, end that, if it did occur, 
cone to as speedy an end as possible. 
CLIN. Evidently he would have regard to civil war. 
ATH. And would enyonz prefer that the citizens sho 
be obliged to devote their attention to external an 
efter internal concord had been secured hy ihe des 
tio. of ona section and the victory of their <ppimente 
rather than efter the establishment of friendship and 
peeca by tems or conciliation? 

Si. Everyone would prefer the latter altembativa for 
hs oun city rather then the former. 

AIH. And would not the lawgiver do the seno? 

CLIN. Of course. 























fist is a comnsensicel point: you must havo harmony wi: in end 
“hen vnu can turn agaínst the enemy without. But it dore sut foll: 
that tia same applios to the legislator who may ba a Eneas: 
the city is not his oun. 








ATH. Would not every laugivor in all his legislation 
at tho highest good? 

CLI. Assuredly. 

ATH. The highast good, howovar, is neithor war nor cis 
strifo==from uhich things wo should pray rather to be 
--but peace with one another and friendly feeling. 
34 would seem that tha victory we mentioned of a city + 
itself ís not ona of tho best things but one of tao 
are necessary. For imagine a man supposing that a humer 
body was best off uhen 1t was sick and purgcd with physic, 
uhile never giving a thought to tho case of the body tias 
nacds no physic at all! Similarly, with regard to tho 
well-being of a city or an individual, that man will never 
make e genuine statesman uho pays attention primarily and 
solely to the needs of forcign warfere, nor will he make 

a finisnod lewgivor unloss he designs his war 1cgisletion 
for poece rather then his peace legislation for wer. 




























So there is this difference between tho statesman, politikos, and the 
leugiver, nomothótés: the statesman is not necessarily a Jegislator, 
and may rule in-a way not fettered by laws. Tho distinction hare 3 
that tho Athonian admits that in a way victory and supericrity in “er 
is proforable, but it docsn"t. belong to the best things, only to tha 
ls that distinction clcer? uhy do you smile? Lo you 








undorstand 1t? 


Student; Bcceusc 1t seems that also in the cesc cf laws, a thing can 
only bocame better by what is nccossary, by what it is requirod that 
enc must do. 





t uhet about tho exemple of illnessca, which ho gives, 0 cure from 
íllnosses, by which he illustrates tho distinction between the 
necessary and thc best? A curc From illnoss is not the best itina. 
ióhy not? 





of a disrero 





Student; 1t is nccossery to impose control in the - 
that would not be othonuisc good. 





Now may 1 come back to my question? hy docs cure from ás 
bolo to thc bost things? What would bo the bost in this 





Student: Health. e 





Not to be sick in tho first placo. And tac semc would enply to 
or civil wer. Not to havo civil wor is the bost, but if thoru 
€ condition, then a propor solution of that is necessary. 
conditional good end not in itself good. 

You tha Croton bocones awarc of a difficulty uhich had bron 
sto unspokon. 








CLIN. This otetoment, Strangor, is apparcntly true; 
yet, unless 1 am much mistckon, our legel useges in 
te, and in Lecadacmon too, arc wholly directod 
touards war. 








If this is 30, 
thoy aro dircctcd 


inothanóords, tnuy ore directed towerd the wrong ends 
how would wc have to judgc about thcsc Doricn laws, 
touard the wrong und? 








Pendes; Thet they orc bad. 





vos, sure, but if they arc bad, whct would follow? unat ds bin 
claim reised on thuir bohali Thcy conc from tho goJs, tim vin 
divino. But if thesc laws bcd, can they bc divinc? 





hatis a 
difficult cuestion. But thc simple solution would bc surcly, tt 
cannot be divine 1f thoy are bad. Eccausc 1t would bo aukuend, 1 
would 5: uholly miserable, if the gods would commend certain things 
that wure bad. y 
So the Athonian docs discuss the origin of the Doricn lous, mnvt 

apparcntly discussing only thcir intrénsic goodness or badness. Alueit 
he dass so on this premisc, that what is bad cannot be of divine origin, 














10 


and this is more manageable than a discussion regarding the urigins 
because to question the origins you would have to go through all 

kinds of stories and many contradictions, end you would heve to 

become a kind af historical critic, and that is an infinite busincss, * 
's this question seems ta be capable of being handled without 
rical criticism. But this comes nou gradually to ths Fore, 
:aflict betueen the Athenien and the Dorians regarding the 
quality of the Dorian laws. In the course of the first back 1 

will be solved, but it has not yet become clear. 





ATH. Very possibly, but we must not now attack them 
violently, but mildly interrogate them, since both ue 
and your legislators exa esmostly interested in € 
matters. 









So un admunition to be gentle is necessary because such ies: 
exe likely to lead to the opposite of gentlencss; if tha vensral 
institutions oP one's comunity are challenged, tho forst resction 
of decent people is to condor the critic, end espocially ¿ 
critis 1s a forcignar in addition, as 1s here tho caso. 








ATH. Fray follow the argument closely. Li 
opinion of Tyrtezus, an Ashenian by birth a 
a citizun of Lecedaemon, uha above all men, was koeniy 
intorested in our subject. This is uhat hu says: 

Though a man were the richost of men, though a man 
prosessed goods in plenty (end ha specifics nearly 

every good thore is) ¿f ho failed to prove himsolf et 
all times most valiant in war, no mention shaule 1 

make of him, nor toke account of him at all. 

No doubt your also heve hosrd those pooma; while our 
friend Mogillus is, 1 tmacine, surfoited with than. 

MEG. 1 certeinly am. 

CLIN. And 1 can assure you they heve reached Crete also, 
shipped over fron Lecedaemon. ; 








Now ulin Turtacus we have the following order: first he was by bixth 
m Atrerian, then Spartan, and then Cretan. Regarding the laws, ib 
's just the reverse order. The old is the Cretan, than tha Spartan, 
then the Athenian. This throus some light on the situstioa here. 
The reflection comes later and that has something to do with Athss. 
Now Tyrtaeus is an Athenian expatricte; fe became a Spartan citizen, 
and spokc, wrote poems, in the Spartan spirit. — Nou uhat the At 
sust do 1s this: he must nou reach. some fomm of decision, but anc 
explicitly directed against the Dorian legisletors. So he takes a 
substitute, a private citizen, uho was not yet even by birth a Dor: 
a mare post. He does something sámilar to Socrates, uho prefers ts 
criticize the posts rather than the stories embodied in Athenian worship. 
Te poets being private men, men without true authority. 


























ATH. Come now, let us fointly interrogate this poot, someñam 
in this wise: "O Tyrtaeus, most inspired of poets (for 





u 


assuredly you seem to us both wise end good in that you have 
eulogised excellently those who excel ín war), conceming 
this matter ue three--Megillus, Clinies of Cnosús and 
myself--are already in entire accord with you, as we 
suppose; but we wish to be assured that both we end 

you aze alluding to the same persons. Tell us then: 

do you clearly recognise, as ue do, tuo distinct kinds 

of war?" In reply to this 1 suppose that even 3 much 

less able men than Tyrtaeus would state the truth, tost 

there are tuo kinds, the one being trat uhich we all 

call "civil," unich is of all wars the most bitter, 

as we said just nou, uhile the other kind, Ps 1 suppose 

ue shall all agree, is that which we engage in ¿ian we 
quarrel with foreigners and aliens--a kind much milder 

than tha fcxmer. 

CLIN. Certeinly. 

ATH. "Come then, uhich kind of warriors, fighting in which 
kind of war, did you praise so highly, uhile blabing others? - 
Warriors, apparentiy, who fight in war abroad. At any rate, 
in yaur poems, you have said that you cannot ebide men utio 
dare not 'face the gory fray and smite the fos ín close 
combat.' "Then we should preceed to say, "Li appes 
O Tyrtacus, that you are chiefly praising those uho ccrácve 
distinction in foreign and extemal werfere." To this, 

I presume, he would agrec, end say "Yes"? 

CLIN. Of course. 

ATH. Yet, brave though these men are, wo still maintain 
that they are for surpassod in bravery by thosc uho are 
conspicuously brave in tha greatest of wars; and wo also 
hava a poet for witnoss--Theognis, a citizen of Sicilian 
Megara, Who says: 

"In tho day of griovous feud, O Cymus, thc loyal uarrior 
is uorth his weight in sílvar and gold." 

Such a man, in war much morc griovous, is, wa say, cver 

so much bottor than tho other--ncarly as much better, in 
fect, es tha union of justice, prudence and wisdom with 
couragu is better than courego by itself alonc. Fora 

man uould never prove hinsz1f loyal and sound in civil 

war if devoid of goocness in its entiroty; uhorcas in tho 
user of uhich Tyrtacus spcaks there are vast numbers of 
mercenariós ready to dic fighting "with woll-plantcd 

fat apart," of uhon the majority, with but fcu exccptims, 
prove themselves reckloss, wnjust, violent, and pre-cminently 
foolish. mat, then is the conclusion to unich cur present 
discourse is tending, and uhat point is it trying to make 
clear by these stetements? Plainly it is this; both the 
Hcaven-taught legisletor of Crote and cvcry legislator 

uho is worth his salt will most assurcdly legislete 

with a single eye to tho highest goodness and that alonc; 
end this, to quote Theognis, consists in "loyalty 1 
danger," and one might tem 1t "completo righteousness." 
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But that gcodness which Tyrtasus specially preised, —. 
fair though it be end fitly glorified by the poet, 
deserves nevertheless to bu pleced no higher than 

fourth in order and estimation. 


Let us stop there for a moment. iuhat the Athenian had done was ¿hio: 
he had broughi forth Tyrtaeus, the Sparten poet, ho preiced the fcreign 
war; end oppesed to him, Theoonis, a post of Sicily, uho had 
prejseo still more highly a man who shous his mettle in civil war. 
And civil strife is much more wer tian exiemal sar; it is 3h2 greatest 
wer, es ás said. And tnerefore it requires the grestest virivs. Lat 
happens is that with the bringing in of the poets, the question is nu 
longer war end peace, simply, es it was before, but virtue, o? whis 
the Spertan end Creten hed not sraken at ell.” * me poet, 
and blema, and that means their chief concern is with virmo ans vice. 
aw Tyrtacus, the Spartan as it were, preised most highly the 
virtua uhich he cells also complete justice, and whic*, cone. 
four virtuas combined: justice, moderation, good sense, and cours 
Couzege is the louest of the four, and that 1s to some extent 
by the fect that in a wey mercenariss are the very cuuragenus 
end the; lack every virtuc, even courege proper. All four virtu: 
eva mentioned here==in the negative way--overbold, imjust, insola" 
end inreasonsble, in 63007. So the legisletor, eny lcgislator uno 
desoyos tho name and of cours the onc sent from Zeus in particulas 
will have givon his laus with a vic to coopleto virtus, rether than 
to the lesst significant one. So the Athenian has shown by this romark 
about Zcus again that ho is not tekirg issue with thc divino logislato:; 
. ha nas taken issuc only with Tyrtacus, or with Clinies. Bit Clintas 
soes that this is not so. What does he say? 





























CLIN. We are degrading our cun lawgiver, Stranger, to 
a very lou level! 


“ue throw him evay to the far-outer places" to Outer Mongolia, so to 
So he sees that this ís a criticism of the allegedly divine 
1678. 





ATH. Nay, my good sir, it is ourselves we are degreding, 
insofar es ue imegine ¿hat is was with a special vieu to 
war that Lycurgus and Minos laid down ell the legal useges 
here end in Lacedeemon. 


The Athenian denies that he criticizes the legislators, he cnly 
cizes a wrong interpretation of the legislation, the eccented interpre- 
tetion. He appesls as it wsre from the tradition to the scripiure: 
scricture ín this case being what Minos and Lycurgus have written 

das. He speeks here only of them, not of Zeus end Apollo. - Hitherto 
he nad avoidod the unfieasantness of criticizing the leus themselves. 

He hes criticized an unauthoritative poet, and he has criticized an 
accepted interpretation of the legislaticn, which of course is not 

the legislation itself. Now Clinias is very eeger to hear how he 
should have spoken of the Cretan legislators, how he should have 














D 


enswered the Athenian's initial questioh, — and thc Athenien wili 
give him a very detailod, if not casy, reply. But before his, is 
there any point which one of you would like to take up? Su. 


CLIN. How, then, ought uz to have stated thé matter? 
ATH. In the way that is, as 1 think true and proper 

uhen talking of a divine hero. That is to say, ht. 

should state that ho enacted laws with an cya not to 

some onc frection, end that tho most paltry, of gondness, * 
but ta goodness as a whole, anc that nc devised tin laus 
thcmselves according to classes, though not the classas 
uhich the present devisers propound. 


At the bacinning, Clinias had given him en ansucr regarding thu 
urlgin of ¿he Cretan legislation, an answer which was Umwst just." 
ho thought, in claim to be true. Ue will later on got an explenation 
af uhat "most just! mans. But tho Athenien would wish elso to givo 
¡dim an ensuer both truc end just... 





ATH. For everyone nou Erings foruard and doviscs just 
tho class which he needs: ona man dcals with ¿mortis 
end hoiresses, enothor with causes of battery, and 50 0 
án endless varicty. - But uhot ue assort is that tha devising 
of laus, when rightly conducted, follows tho procadurz 
uhich ue have now conmoncod. Indecd, 1 grostly admira 

tho wey you opencd your cxposition of the laus; for to 

meke a start with goodnuss and say that this wes ¿ho 

aim of the laugiver is tho right way. 








Nou Clinias, of course, ucvor did such a thing. But the Athontan 
educatos him by praising him lyirgly. Thet's casicr for him to 
accept, obviously. 


ATH. But án your furthor stetement, thet he logíslatod 
uholly with reference to a fraction of goodness, and the 
the smallest fraction, gou scemed to me to ba in error, 
end ol1 this latter part of my discourse wes because of 
that. hat then is tha manner of exposition 1 should have 
likad to have heard from you? Shall 1 tell you? 

CLIN.- Ycs, by 8ll means. s 

ATH. "O Stranger," thus you ought to have seid,' mit is 
not For nothing thet tho laus of the Cretans are held in 
superlotively high raputc among all tha Hellenes. For 
they are trus laus inasmuch es they effoct the well-being 
of those uho usc them by supplying 611 things thet aro 
good. fow goods are of tuo kinds, human and divino; 

and thc human goods arc depondont on the divine, and he 
uho reccivos the grcater acquirss also the loss, or «lse 
ho is bereft of both. Tha lesscr goods are thosc of which 
health ranks first, bcouty second; the third is strength 
in running end all other bodily excreiscs; and the fourth 
1s ucelth--no blind god Plutus, but-kcen of sight, provided 
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thet he has wisdom for companion. And wisdom, in tum, . 
has first place among tre goods that are divine, and raticnal 
temperance of soul comes second; from these'twó, unen 

united with courage, there issues justice, as tha third; 

end th2 fourth is coureze. Now all these are by nature 
ranked before the human goods, and verily th" lawgiver 

Blso must so rank them. 





Ves. Now ¿et us stop here. One has to start from the true end cf 
legisletior, the true order of the goods, an order esteblisiis) by 
nabure, unot the legislator is belicved to have thought. Ue «nst 
gs beck to the natural order, ubich the legislator, if ha +38 of 
eny wortí, must have folloued. Ia other words, ue musi go henind 
lator, to something more ancient. What does he say here? 
tun kinds of nogs, the temen and divine; end th divin 
Ticient condition for tha human goods, the 
e condition. According to the reading of the text, he 
only of the city, not of the individual. But that is a 

: ab any rate, beceuse 1t is hard to see that 1f someoriz 
has all viriues, he would also heve health, beauty and the other 
goods==but the most diffisult thing is what he says about divin? 
goods. The first of the divine goods, the leading one of 
de phronesis. 1 translate 1t now by good sense, not by visdom. 
The second, after intelligence, is moderation. Frem these, mixed 
wstis cuuraco, the third would ba justice; and the fourh is cour 
Tnat'e a síange arrangement. Gcod sense, or phronesis, is eesy to 
understand. Fut justice appears to be something very complicated, 
a mixture of the three virtues. And cue should think that becausa 
1t has ell these virtues in itself, it should perhaps be superior 
to moderation, but that is not so. Why is justice so relatively 
la: in the scalo? that is the question. Perheps it has somethirg 
to do with tie presence in it of courage, the lowest virtua, as 16 
is here described. 

Later ín this sane speech there will be some light cn this. 
1 uill stete provisionally as folluws: tho justice which bo 
An mand, has es its primary object mine and thine. And tha po: 
men tauord mine end thine is one af essertion, as we say, 0% 
rights. Tic Greek word for courege, andrcia, translated more litsrally 
means maniáness. And it ¿s of course manly to assert his rights. 
le remember the comic story told in Plato's Republic about tho 
destruction uf the best regine. In the cese of the individual, 
there was a good man. And the good men was indifferent to properiy 
and to distinctions regarding proporty and all things of this kind. 

Fic wife didn't like it because she was correspondingly treated by 
tre other wonen, whose husbands were, you might say, go-gctters 
The servants ond the mothir talked to his son: Don't become like 
your father. And tion the boy becomes a man of an inferior kind, 
as the first stage in the decay of tha best city. 

So the first man is accused of lack of menliness, because he does 
not defend or assert what is his. In other words, in the Laus as 
distinguishod from the Republic, there is a socicty based on mine 
and thinc--and therewith also besed on this particular kind of 
áustico, which is in itself of course a virtue, but a virtue 
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uhich has some questionable implications. That is, 1 believe 
the only way 1 can understand tnat passage. Now is trero amy 
poiris you would like to bring up? because there is no tiro lu 
read on any more. 





Questiunor: Doos the kind of pursuit which they go on, that is, 
to yo back to origins as they do, as thoy go back in th2 first 
piaco ta nature, doesn't that precludc the nocessity nf divino 
origins imtirely? 
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Ves, Lei how would this work cut in practico? Somcone has scon 
the rinht order of things; then he must effoctively 
thai order to the citizcns. fou say, e philosopher, as 
e such be eble to do that. Zo wa 
A e legislaios; and how ceuld tho legislator csinblis: 
osity bofore the goodness of his proscriptions «an ivve 
boor. sasted by experience? 












9: By viciming thcy wero given to hin by a god. 


That's tho simplost way. 





ls that uhat you aro suggesting the dislegur suyos 
Minos has done in his csteblishmont of the laws? 






No. nce in a wey leads up to thc laws, liada yes fre the 
Athonien luus up to thc deus of Mir.os. And on the way ell xinds as 
ariozysos of laws, vory sketchy analyses, are Given. 





Mr. Doskcws 1 didn't mean the dialoguc, 1 mcant Minos himoclf, the 
luugJuor "20m Crote. 


Yco, thot is a question. If he has lookcd at this orde: of tho 
virtuos, and prescribed leus accordingly, then one can say ha has 
econ tho nstural order. If not, then not. But at any rate, uhei 
is that thoro 1s a point of view higher then tinas 
ich visupoint onc cen judge Minos. 









Studant: 1 don't undorstend why hc says, "He who reccivos th grestar 
goods acquirus tho lossor." Z 


Wall, 1 1 tako 1t as the translator has 14, if someone has tho virtuos, 
all thoan virtues, ho also has tho extemel goods. Ycs? Do not 

quito a fou peoplo believe that 1f you arc a good men, ya will is 
rewordor! for it? Could not somcihing like this bc implicd? £y tho 

way, lev me givo my suggestion regarding couregc án the following 

woy. Thare is a porallol between the hunon goods and the divine 

goods: four in cach casc, and in both therc is an osder.of descont. 
The lcuest of tho divine goods is couregc; the lowest of the human goods 
is weclth; an external good. Corrcspondingly, couragc is here undor= 
staod as a virtuc dircctud towards the vutsido, not mercly of the 

city, but also of the individual. 1 forgot to mention this. 
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The lousst of the divine goods is courage; the lowest of tha human 
goods is uealth. That's an external gocd. Correspondingly cotrage 
ia here understood as a virtue directed toward the outeiue, not 
of the city, but also of the individual. 1 forgot to mention th: 












Or, Vasa; You suggested in your comment on the lest psssege trat 

the justice spoken of here is perhaps different from the justice 
t ius the discussion of the Republic. Would you say that 

ther virtues as mentioned here are to be understoud an 3 

: modified form? 












Yes, but e priori, as some penple say, ue can assume * 
understoud diPferently in every cielogue. But surely in 
In th Penublic he talks *a Glaucan end Adeimantos, end hova Le valke 
te tus Javcbiad, old burien men. The perspective will w i?Terenb. 
IF At 25 vrue that the Dorians axe particularly warike in thalz 

uhola arantation, end have therefore a distorted motion of huren 
3ooíneos, then the doctrine of virtues proposed to them will sie Lts 
Srigin; 1% 4s directed against them. Many things cen bo said aboub 
each of the virtues, but Plato says or uses only part oF them in esuh 
cieloque, end in each particular passage, and ws must eu thar. Tha 
stiibing thing here is not only that he regards coursa> as the: lowest; 
suma thel is also the way in uhich Aristotle procuads in 

a, although ha dass not explicitly say 5). But there 39 an 
courage first; moderation, heze «ndorstood in 

ist sonca of temperance scgarding bodily pLeasures, and so cn; 
then: jusitos; and then tha imtollec'wal virtues, one of uhish is 
snroiasis. Sn there is something unich e probably miunt boyonr! 

the immediata context. But for the time being 1 think we should 
probably try to understand 1t in the context and seo=-well, there 
must be many objections to this order of things, 1 suppose. 

1 thank ue will read next time tne cod of this long speech, uhich 

la tbn standard for the uholo Zebar discussion. But what ue must 
keep ¿1 mind is this simple thing: the preialss of lagisle+! 
ae such ihings ero called in modern timos, For Plato, that muene 
in Piyst place, hunen oxcellenco, the virtues, and the poroes 
mare of ao vtctues. The legisletor must start From triut ss 

not from anything else. 
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Second mesting, September 


..-As to uhy ue should take time to read the Laws: the subject, as 

ds indicated near the beginning, is govemment and laws, is as topical 
today as it aluays was. But the manner in which it is treated is 

to begin with, strange. The Athenian Stranger makes an unnecessary 
fuss about criticizing old laws; and we find no difficulties in 
criticizing old laus. Perfect Freedom of discussion, perfect 

freedom of change of laus, ue take for granted. That is not quite 

so simple. Think only of such an old lau as that prohibiting abortion. 
There are certain resistances on the part of a considerable part of the 
population against change there, perhaps even against full Freedom of 
discussion there. Perhaps the example of so-called underdeveloped 
countries might be more enlightening. Think of India, the caste 
system, or the prohibition against slsughtering cous. Old laws, 

and the criticism . is, if not made, certainly originally inspired, 

by foreigners. And think of how cautiously a critic of these instutu- 
tions would have to proceed if he wishes to have any súccess. But 

we don't have to go to India, we have in our cun society a striking 
example of the difficulty. People speek of conservatives versus 
líberals, and the difference betueen these tuo obviously has something 
to do with the posture toward the change of old laws. But we only 
have to step for one moment out of our kind of society, and look at 
this other part of the world, the world behind the Iron and Bemboo 
Curtains. There discussion or change of laws is a much more difficult 
matter, an infinitely more difficult matter, as you know. So in brief 
1f we are not altogether parochial or hidebound, we see that the manner 
of treatment of the laus and government hera is not as antiquated as 
1t might seem from the beginning. But we must try to understand Plato's 
manner of tructment in the terms in which he stated it. In the context 
of thedeeus, the manner of treatment is due to the fect that an 
Athenian, whom we should hesitato to call a philosopher, has with two 
old Dorians, a Cretan and a Spartan, a conversation. The subject, or 
the primary subject, is the old Dorian laws, the oldest Greek laws. 
Why did Plato choose this particular conversation and sctting? hy 

is it a privilegod sctting, perhaps the priviloged setting, for the 
discussion of government and laws? The dialogue is based on an assumption 
which is tacit, that the good is the old. And hence the best is the 
old, the ancestral, and onc's own. Bccausc 1f something is old and 
not onc's oun, then it doesn't affoct us. “It must be both old and 
one's cun. And that is takon together in the notion of ancestral, 

Now 1f the good is the old then the best will be the oldost, and tho oldest 
Grotk laws aro the Crctan laws. But one could perheps say that the 
oldest, the laws made by men at or near the beginning, they are in 

the prescnt-day sense of this term, very primitivo. So we must make 

a further assumption, which we still can understand, that these first 
logislators were a different brocd than later men--the Founding 
Fathors, as we might say. But a different brecd--this redically 
understood, means superhuman, gods. And this is the way in which 

tho dialogue begins. The laws they are going to discuss are claimed 
to be divine laws. Nou we cannot repcat the reading we have already 
dono, but a fou passages we must discuss. * 





2.1 


1 cannot even sumarize what we have already ssid; 1 would like to 
draw your attention to a feu passages. 626b--do you have that? 
The Cretan had explained that the Cretan laus are based on the 
premise that there is by nature continuous war between all cities, 
and that therefore the Cretan legislator has rightly given all his 
laws with a view ta war, to victory in war. Now in 626b7, the 
Athenian says==do you have that? page 7, bottom. 


(Mr. Fenton Gary, reading<) 
Your training, Stranger, has certainly, as it seens to me, given 
you an excellent understanding of the legal prectices of Crete. 
But tell me this more clearly still: by: the definition you 
have given of the well-constituted state you appeer to me 
to imply that it cught to be organized in such a way as to 
be victorious in war over ell other states. Is that so? 

CLIN. Certainly it is; and I think that our friend here 
shares my opinion. h 

MEG. No Lacedaemonian, my good sir, could possibly say 
otheruise. 


Ves. You see, here Megillus agrees with the view that the woll-ordered 
city must be able to be victoriaus ín war. But Megillus doesn't say 
enything about uhat we can call the metaphysics adhered to by Clinias. 
nanely, that there is by nature continuous war betueen all cities. The 
Spartan doesn't go in--that's a typical Spartan--for this kind of 
general, unpractical reflection. That characterizes him, and ue see 

a little bit later another characteristic utterance of Megillus. 

From time to time ue must observe the differences betueen the tuo 
interlocutors. Now in 627d, after the Athenian has made some remark 
that they should not be unduly concemed with propriety of words, but 
rather with correctness of laws=-do you have that?=-Clinias agrecs, 

end uhat does Megillus say? 


MEG. And finely spoken too, up to this point, as 1 agreo. 


Yes. That is the first spontaneous utterance of Megillus. Here 
ds a point uhere by hs whole preparation he is able, not to say 
compelled, to agrce. Now shortly thereafter, there concs the passage 
ebout the three kinds of judges. Will you reed this again? 


ATH. uhich of the tuo would be the better==8 judge who destroyed 
all tha wicked emong thom and charged the good to govern themselves, 
or one uho made tha good members govern and, while allowing the 

bad to livo, made them submit willingly to be governed? And 

thero is a third judge we must mention (third and best in point 

of merit),--if indoed such a judge can be found,--uho in dealing 
with a single divided femily will destroy none of them but recon= 
cile them and succecd, by cnacting laus for thom, in securing 
amongst them thonceforuerd permanent friendliness. 


hat 1 did not say but you may remember is that these are all brothers 
--in dissension, and the dissension is disposed of in three different 


2.2 


ueys by the three different kinds of judges. Now what are the 
differences? The first tuo are concemed with goodness, and therefore 
they either exteminate the bad, or they meke the bed subservient to 
the good. The third is concemed not primarily with goodness, but 
with kinship, fraternity, as they say. And this third kind, the 
third in regard to virtue, is however preferred by Clinias, ss 
distinguished Prom the Athenian Stranger. Ue have here tuo different 
points of view: goodnes> as a guidirz consideration, or kinship as 

a guiding consideration. And we can say that the Athenien regards 
goodness as the decisive consideration. And the Creten, perhaps 
altogether the political man, : yards kinship as the decisive consi 
deration. Ttere is a connection betueen this fundanentel difference 
and the phenomenon nou vociferously called racism, as 1 hope 1 do not 
have to make clear. But if you want me, 1 can-=ue should not hesitate. 
Pardon? Well, racism has of course to do with kinship. Are not 

the members of a rece akin to each other? 


Reader: How about members of different reces? 


ALL rióht, but recism means preciscly that members of ene rece set: them- 
selvos, and that race, against other races. There are many reces, 
sure? I mezn, the word racism has n meanings, and 1 believe whai 

1 have said is only that this is the fundamental stratim. The 
co»lications we would have to figure out on another occasion. 

So now, last we read the discussion regarding the status of tho 

virtue of courage, and 1t was said to be the lowest oí the virtues. 
Hence, porhaps we may re-read this passage, 631b3, the long speech of 
the Athonien. 


ATH. "O Stranger" (thus you ought to have salio), "it is not 
for nothing that the leus of the Cretans are held in superlative= 
ly high repute amcng all the Hellenes. For they are true laws 
inesmuch as they offect the uwell-being of those who use then 

by supplying all things thet are good. Now goods are of tuo 
kinds, the human and the divine; and the human goods are dependent 
on the divine, and he who receives the greater ecquires also 

the loss, or else he 45 bereft of both. The lesser goods are 
those of uhich health ranks first, beauty second; the third 

ds strength, in running and all other bodily exercises; end 

the fourth is uealth--no blind god Plutus, but keen of sight, 
provided that he has wisdom for companion. And wisdom, in tum, 
has first place among the goods that are divine, and retional 
temperance of soul comes second; fron these tuo, when united 
with courage, there issues justice, as the third; and the fourth 
is courage. Now all these are by nature renked before the 

human goods, and verily the laugiver must also so rank them. 


Let us stop here. So this is the order of rank of the various virtues. 
Courage has the lowest place. e find a parallel to that, a confir- 
mation to that, a very strong and strange one, toward the end of 

the Laus, in Book XII; 1 will reed to you from the translation. 





lhen we said that there are four forms cf virtue /obvivusly 
then there are four/ ue must assert that each is one. And 
yet ue call them all by one name. Ue assert that courage 
is virtue, and wisdon is virtue, and the other tuo like- 
ulse, as though there were not a plurality, but solely 
this one thing, virtue. Now 1t is not hard to explain 
uherein these tuo /meaning courage and good sense/ 
differ from one another, and how they have got tuo 
names. But to explain why we have given the one name 
virtue to bt: th of them, is no longer en easy matter. 
CLIN. How do you mean? 

ATH. 1t is not hard to make clear my meaning. hy when 
calling both the tuo by the single neme of virtue, did we 
again speak of them as two, courege and good sense? 

The reason is thet the one of them /obviously courage/ 
has to do with fear, in which beasts also share. end 

the character of very young children.For a couvegeous 
soul comes into being naturally, and without reason. 

But without reesoning there never yet came inte being, 
and there was not, nor ever will be, a soul tiat hes 
good senso, and is reasonable, it being a distinct kind. 


So courege is not a truly human vartue. It does not require any 
aónixture of understanding or good sense. This is an extremely nega= 
tive view of couyage. Courage is subrational. Now th! , is in egree= 
nent with wat uo have seen lest ycar uhen reading Xcnophon, that 
Xenophon dezs not count courege emong the virtues of Socratcs. But 
uhat about Ploto's othor dielogues? hat about the renk of couregs 
in the Republic? Do you remember? ... Uhat the rank of courage in 
Plato's Republic 18? ... Well, schcmatically 1t is this: cvery 
cítizon has tuo virtues, justice and moderation. The soldier, the 
guerdien, has en additional virtue, nencly courege. And the rulers 
have c-111 an additional virtue, in addition to the three mentioned, 
nancl;, wisdom. And this would seem to show that couragc is tho 
seconu :wighost of four vírtues. So it is not quite casy to undorstand 
uhy hero in the Lous, courege is treated so badly. How could we 
explain that? IT believe thore are tuo kinds of reasons. First, the 
context, tho people to whom tha Stronger speaks. Now + .2y regard 
courago as the highost, and tho simplest counter-esseriion against 
them is to say, courago is the lowest. But this of courso doos not 
suffico, because uhy did Plato select people who have such a high 
vicw of couragc as the Dorians? There must be some asprct of courago 
uhich justifios this negativo judgoment... Well, lot us 1cave this 
open, what tho comoction is. Perhaps one is hclped by tho follewing 
consideration; the Grcck word which we translated courage is more 
literolly, monliness. It is primerily tho virtuc of tho men. But 

men is at the sane time of course the generator of children, the 
father of the family, the ouner of the household...a man of some 
ueelth, because if he had not some uealth, he would be a poor father. 
Uealth strengthens patermity. The Spanish term, hombre, renders some- 
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what more clearly than the English "man," what the Greck word "ener" 
means. A man who can take care of himself, uho has a certain--uho 
takes care of his interests. This one must consider if one tries 
to understend here uhat is meant by courage. 

Nou there is one point here uhere the text is dubious, but 1 
believe we would have to translate it as follows: the first emong 
the divine goods is good sense; second, after intelligence, moderation; 
and then justice, and then finally, courage. So good sense, prectical 
wisdom, phronesis, is first after intelligence. Intelligence is ab 
the top. That uc might kecp in mind for the soquel. Now can you go 
on uhere we left off? 





ATH. Next, 4t must bc procleimcd to the citizens that all 
the other instructions they reccivo havc these in vicw; and 
that, of these goods themsclves, th human look up to the 
divine, and the divinc to reason as thcir chicf. 


Let us say "intelligonc: Intelligence es their loader. Now tho 
Athonian tulls tho Crctan uhat tho Cretan should have said in praisc 
of tho Crotan gods. And he tclls him that hc should havu spoken of 
the natural order of the good things, and presented that good order. 
And the Crcten should not say, should not tell, what the Crotan logis= 
lator has dono, ín the pest, but what every legislator, including Minos, 
the Crotan logislator, or Zcus, must do in the future. So whorcas 

the Crotan and Spartan appcalcd to the past, the anciont law, going 
back to Zcus or Apollo, the Athenian goes back to a still morc romota 
past, to a past older than any othor past, and at thc sano tino younger 
than eny futuro: uhat is by naturc. So the Croten should havc takon 
a point Prom uhore he can, as it woro, look forward to what the ancient 
logislator should have done, and not mcrcly look back from ncu to tho 
encicnt legislator. Yos. That is, a radical chengc of purspuctiva is 
requirod. Now ho goes on with his long spccch. 





TH. And in regard to their marriage connections, and to 

tner subscquent brcoding and rearing of children, male and 
female, both during youth and in lator lifc up to old age, 

thu laugiver must superviso the citizcns, duly apportioning 
honor end dishonor; and in regard to all thciz forms of inter= 
course ha must abscrve and watch thcir pains and plcasures end 
dosires and ali othor intensc passions, and distribute preiso 
end blamc correctly by tho means of tho 1ous thomscivs. Mora- 
over, in thc matter a? anger end of fear, and of all tho distur= 
uhich bofall souls owing to misfortune, and of all the 
evoidances thorcof which occur in good fortune, and ef all thn 
experiences tnich confront men through discasc or war or penury 
of thoir opposites,--in regard to all these definit: instruction 
must be given as to what is right end what is thc wrong disposi- 
tion in cach cose. 

















The logislator must tcach, define what is noblc and not, uhat is noble 
and besc. There are tuo diffcrent sphcres of which he hes spoken. 
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that of desires and avcrsions, and that of angers and fears. That 
corresponds roughly to the distinction madc in the Republic betucen 
desira and spiritednoss. In both dircctions the legislator must 
determine what is noble and what is base. Yos? 


ATH. "It is necessary in the next place for the laugiver-=-" 


Ves. Lot us omphasizo that 1t is a necessity whereas others wera 
not said to be necessary. 


ATH. "=-for the laugiver to kcep a watch on the methods cmployod 
by the citizens in geining and spending money, and to supurvisc 
thc associations they fom with cach other, and tho dissolutions 
thercof, unhether thoy bo voluntary or under compulsion; he must 
observe the transactions, and note uhorc justico obtains and 
uhare it is lecking. Te thoss that are obediont ho must 

assign honors by law, but on the disobedient ho must imposc 
duly appointed penaltios. Then finally, uhon ho arrives at 

the completion of the uholc constitution, he has to considcr 

in uhet manner in cach case tho burial of tho dead should bo 
carricd out, and uhat honors should bc assigned to them. 

This boíng sottled, tho fremer of the laws will hand over 

ell his statutos to thc chargo of Wardens=-guiced somú by 
uiedom, othurs by truco opinion=-ta. thaénd that Rueson, having 
bound ell ínto one single system, may declara thon to ho 
ancillary noithor to ucalth nor ambition, but to temperance 

end justice. " 





Vos, Modcration and justicc. Now this--originally, you oca ho 
epcoks in the futura tonsc: what thc lcgislator should do, and 
any logisletor, including thc legislators of the remote past. 

Nou here thc point of vias is this third objcet, not tho noblo 
end baso, but tho just and the unjust, unich is soncthing very 
differart from the noble and base, although related. And then 

to the end of the whole polity; uhat is the end of 

ity? +... Unen you look over this passage ehout the 
has to give, fron the beginning he speaks of 
marrieges, uhich is the first subject. But marriage is First 
because 14 leads to the birth of children. So we can sey he 
describes the legislation as extending fro the cradle t) the 
grave--the end oP the whole polity, the end of life. And this 
expleirs also the silenze in the uñole description 'of legislation 
aid the purpose of logisiation, the silence on the gods. The 
gods are deathless; therefore they do not fell within the province 
of the legislator, except án an accidentel or indirect way. And 
nou the very last phrese; "so that intelligence, having bound 
together all these things, will shou then as being ancillary ta 
moderation and justice." 

So intelligence, uhich is the highest, as we have seen before, 
should be sctive in the entire work of legislation. But intelligence 
ds not that at uhich legislation eins; it aims, according to the 
statement here, at moderation and justice. That is to say, things 
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lower than intelligence. — This is perhaps one of the greatest 
difficulties of laus or politics, that here the higher is in 
the service of the louer; and that would be, in Platonic 
language, against nature, though uo were just reminded of 

the order according to nature. But our tua old Dorisns are 

not permittod to react to this long speech, because the Athenian 
continues, immediately aftoruard. 


ATH. In this mannar, Strangers, 1 could have wished (and 

I uish 1t sti11) that you had fully explaincd how all those 
regulations are inherent in tho roputed laws of Zeus end 

in those of tho Pythian Apollo uhich were ordained by Minos 
end Lycurgus, and how thoir systematic arrangement is quito 
evident to him who, whether by art or practice, is an export 
án las, although 1% is by no means obvious to the rest of us, 


Yes. That is cloar; wo know now uhaf legislation doserving the 
nemo 45. And wo must assume that tho divino logislation, or the 
allegedly divine logislation, of Crote and Sparta, lives up to 
that standard. And thorcforo let us sce to uhat cxtont they do. 
This scems to bo clear. But bofore we go on, is there eny point 
you would liko to raiso in regard to that very long spuoch af thu 
Athonian? 


Roeder: 1 would liko to esk a quostion. Horc 4t telks ebout tho 
associations thoy form with ong anothor, and dissolutions thorccf; 
ds that in any way comparable to something liko antá=trust laus? 
Monopoly aus? 





No, ue don't havo to go so high==1 moan, any ordinery businoss 
aosocistions, uhoro thero 1s a contractual rclation botucan tuo 
partners, and onc docides ut a certain moment to dissolve 1t. 
Can ho do that? Undor what condition can ho do 1t, and so on. 
That tho logislator must determine. 


Roaders But thc term that's usod here would include such things 
as monopoly laws, anti-trust laws, fair trade Commissions== 


Yes, surco. But hero uo havo simpler Forms of partncrships, yos? 


Studont; It scoms that in this passago that justice comos cut of 
a combination of temperance and good sense, and 1 wonder how tha: 
compares with the cerlior dialogues, uhere 1t appears that tho 
Foms don't interrelate in that sense, end cause each other intough 
a mixture of themselves. 1 wonder if you see a difference botueen 
the idoa of the justice coming out of a mixture of tuo other Foms, 
if indeed ue toke these as Forms== 


Yes. No, that seems to be the poculiarity of what he says in 
And that has something to do with the atatus — of courage in 
Justice, according to the Laws, has courage as an ingredient. 
therefore that drogs justice down. The two other ingredients 
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Justice, good sense and moderation, are higher than justice, 
because they do not have this ingredient of courege which d: 
down. One coes nou to the question, uhy is the Laws so negative 
regarding courage? 








Student: But I was thinking in a more general sense, of whether 
or not==to uhat extent there are differences in the early Pleto 
end later Plato, and the ideas that come up== in the Pernenides 
and the Philebus about Foms mixing to form other combinations: 
uhereas in the earlier dialogues, it appears that the Forms stand 
by themselves, they don't combine. 








Yes, but 1 don't know uhat is early and uhat is later, The only 
thing 1 know is that the Laws are later than the Republic, because 
Arisioile tells me so. Otnervise 1 would not even believe that. 
These kinds of considerations are not very helpful, 1'm afraid. 

+ And in addition it wouldn't explain uhy this mixtura o 

ms, as you call ¿t, takes place only in tho caso of justice, 
end not in the case of the other virtues. After all, 4 would 
make sense to say that courage also is a mixture, of x end good 
Sansa. 








Mp. Klein: Those are not called Foms here. 


No, ínat!s true. But the tem does occur, nevertheless. Because 
thoro may very==1 don't want to go into those kind af scholarly 
questions. So we know nou==0h, I'm sorry. Yes? 


Mp. Mollin: Is good sonse a virtue of tho leugivor? 
Yos, cortainly. 


Mp. Mollin: uhat ds 1t that ds common to both good sonse and 
into) Liconco? 


We don'é know that. But we do know that intelligence 1s higher than 
good sonsz. So lok us--ho calle intelligence the leader; perhaps ¿4 
ls tho lesdor of the wholo. Porhaps 4t is the leador, or govemor, 
of the uholo, of the universo. But it ¿s higher than phronesis, which 
is ordinerily translated by practical wisdom, which we will translate 
by good sanse for the time boing. 









Mr. Nollin: You mentioned in the last lecture that this is a primarily 
political book.. The laws are leid down in these terms without con= 
sidering the possibility of argument or change, without provision 

fur it. Then is 1t possible to take this political frame seriously, 
uhere the possibility of this kind of harmony would not occur? 


The distinction does not in itself mean disharmony, does 1t? 
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Mr. Mollin: No, but there seems still to be some questinn whether== 
for exemple, he talks about the family, and the legislator is to 

give leus by which the family will be well-ordered. The possibility 
of someone external to the family who lays doun the lau about hos 

the family is to operate is someuhat questionsble. It seems that 

the possibility of that kind oP law would have to be established, 
prior to engaging in 





Ves, but the question is this: say Plato would give a lecture in 
the Academy on the good, and even on the politically good, he would 
proceed in a very different wey. But thinking of an Athemian 
Stranger uo has cone to Crete, to a country in uhich there is 

no philosophy, and talks to people who have nothing uhatever to 

de with ehilosophy, perhaps he must proceed in a manner uhich 

they car understand. Uhat they understand is this: here is this 
stranger, obviously a nico man, they like him, but who is not too 
impressed by their encient laus, end looks it at from a strange 
engle. That is in the foreground of what they say. The point 
uhich he makes here==ue can read it, end re-rcad ¿t, and consult 
comentaries, and so on. But they hear ¿t only once. And uhot 
sinks in, end what not, we can only say on the basis of how they 
ect. How they respond. In addition, the Athenien does not stop 
imediotely after having made this, speech, telling what the Cretan 
should have said about the Cretan legislation, but in the lest 

few sentences continues; 1 would have wishcd that you both had 
epoken about your reputadly divino laus in this mannor, end that 
ell those things which 1 have said are contained in thesa laws. 
That is wnat 1 understand. But the details=-ucl1, 1% must lavo 
sunk in; becousc that was discussed boforc, the Athenian hed 

made a pcint of ít ell tho timo, that courage is the louost of 

the virtuos. But whethor thoy are convinced of that, or cuan 
porsusod of that, wa cannot know. It is possible they wcre imprcastd 
by thu quotation from the poet Theognis, according to which in the 
Athonian's interpretation, a man who is loyal in civil var, and of 
cours 'ights also on the right sido, is profcrable to a man uho 
io meruiy good in forcign war, bocauso even a merccnary soldier can 
do that. That thoy have understood, and porhaps they regard 14 as 
a sufficiont proof that courage as couregc is the loucst of the 
virtucs. Ono cennot road this as a treatisc, yes? oras an aca= 
demic lecture. This young lady.. 








Miss Smith: 1 didn't understand the meaning of the word "intelligent" 
hare, in the Athenian's speech. You said it ís different from 
phronesis, but is it the same thing es wisdom, or different? 








Sure, ue have to assume it is different, otheruise he would have 
called it wisdom. 





Miss Smith: 1 don't have the Greek, just a translation. But this 
intelligence is higher than courage, or justice or moderation? 


Of course. It is even higher than phronesis itself. It is the leader 
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intelligence. The leader of uhat is not--perhaps of everything, not 
only of men end cities. — Yes? 


Student: He says, "the Promer 0f the laus will hand over 011 his 
stetutes to the charge of Wardens"--=some kind of police force, 1 
guess. But uhat== 


No, the guardians of the las, those who watch that the laws are 
observed. The police force would be ministerial to these guardians. 
And soma of these guardians would be guided by good sense, phronesis, 
end others by true opinion. 


Student: 1 don't understand. lhat does it mean being guided by 
wisdom, having geod opinion? 


Well, those uho would have been able to devise the very lau or 
regulation uhich people are supposed to obey; and those uho would 
be unable to devise it, but obey because it is the law. And they 
have the tiua opinion by saying, "This is to be done," but they do 
not know the proper command of it. 





Mr. Laurence Bems: Mr. Strauss, 1'm somewhat confused by your 
speaking of nous, or intelligence, as the leader; in the text 
1 tncught 1t seid phronesis is first, and thereby the leader. 
Then nous comes in the second rank. 


No. Do you have the Greek text? The Bumet text? 
Mr. Berms: No, 1 have the Zurich edition of the Loeb publication. 


ALL right, 1 will read you: "deutermn de meta nou"(631c7) is how 
Burnet roads; but the manuscripts have "neta noun".,. and 1 see no 
reeson why this should not be -- especially since in b5, he says 
thet tic divine goods, which means the four virtues mentioned before, 
are «ll to be directed touard the loader intelligence, ton hegemona 
neun. (63147) There are great textual difficulties here, of course, 
end wz cannot gc into them. — Yes? 





Nr. Doskow: Isn't the change to "meta noun"--wouldn't that identify 
tho nous with phronesis? 3 


No. It would thon mean this; the second after thé nous. The first 
after nous is phronesis, the second after nous is sophrosune. Perhaps 
ue wi11 Pind out leter on a bit more about this enigmatic leader 
intelligence. For the time being there is only a reminder that there 
ja somoining higher even than good sense. And it is not collcd 

wisdom here. 1 believe one simple reeson is because wisdom, saphia, 

is in Greck, so rich in meaning, and especially in low meanings, thab 
1t uould be not:a suffigicnt explenstion. So the Athenian--let us 

nou retum to the text--the Athenian says, "You should have doncs this 
and this, end then shown uhat the legislator should have úone, ant 

that your legislstor did in fect do it. " And uhat docs Clinias say, 
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ofter hc has been given this important advice? 


CLIN. uhat then, Stranger, should be the next step in our 
argument? 


So in other words, Clinias doesn't know how to proceed. So the 
Athenian must explain. . 


ATH. ue ought, as 1 think, to do as we did at first--start 

from the beginning to explain first the institutions which have 

to do with courege; and after that we shall, if you wish, deal 
with a second and third form of goodness. And as soon as we heve 
completed our trestrent of the first theme, we shall tako that as 
Dux vodel and by a discussion of the rest on similar lines beguile 
the way; and at the end of cur trestment of goodness in all ¿ts 
forms we shall meke clear, 1f God will, that the rules we dis- 
cussed Just now had goodness for their sim. 


Yes. "Goodness for their aim," that is not clear: "that they be 
shown to look there." Now he doesn't speak strictly of discussion 
there, dielegesthai, but "diamuthologein," They are going to exchange 
not logoi but muthoi, stories. And there is a play here on the word. 
These exchanges of muthoi will have the function of ccmfu: sing them, 
comfort on the long walk from Cnosus to the cave of Zeus. 





MEG. A good suggestioni And begin with our friend here, the 
panegyrist of Zeus-try first to put him to the test. 

ATH. Try 1 uill, end to test you too and myself; for the 
ergunent concems us all dike. Tell me then: do ue assert 
that the common meals and the gymasia were devised by the 
leugiver with a vieu to war? 
MEG. Yes. 

ATA. And is there a third institution of the kind, and a 
fourth? For prebably one ought to employ this method of 
enumaretion also in desling with the subdivisions (or what= 
ever ue cught to call them) of the other forms pf goodness, 
¿f only one makes one's meaning clear. 

MEG. The third thing he devised was hunting: so I and every 
Lacedaemonian would say. 

ATH. Let us attompt also to stato uhat comes fourth,-- 
fifth too, if possible. 

MEG. The fourth also 1 may attompt to state: 1t is the training, 
uidely prevalent among us, in hardy endurance of pain, by means 
both of manual contests and of robberics carried out every time 
at the risk of a sound drubbing; moreover, the "Crypteia," as 
1% is cellcd, affords a wonderfully severe training in hardihood, 
as the men go barcfoot in winter and slecp without coverlcts and 
have no attendents,. but wait on themselves and rove through the 
úuhole countrysidc both by night and by day. Morcover, in our 
games, us have sovere tests of endurance, when men unclad do 
battle with the violence of the heat,--and thero are other 
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instances that are so numerous the recital of them would be 
well-nigh endless. 


So the Spartan legislator--the Cretan is now silent for the tine 
beíng=-has well provided for the education to courage. This 
particular institution the Crypteia is a kind of secret police; 
of course, the policemen uere in this case full Spartan citizens. 
Their function was to take care or dispose of obstreperous Helots. 
They made thom simply disappear, and that was done by night, in 
stealth, and it was obviously not without danger, and Negillus 
tactfully states so. We must be satisfied in this respect. 


ATH. Splendid, O Stranger of Lacedeemoni But come now, 
2s to courage, hou shall ue define 1t? Shall we define it 
quite simply as battling against fears and pains only, or 

as against desires also and pleasures, with their dangaroue 
enticements and flatteries, wnich melt men's hearts like 
uax-"even man most roverenced in their oun conceit. 

VEG. The letter definition is, 1 think, the right one: 
courage is battling against them all, 

ATH. Eerlier in our discourse (if 1 am not mistaken) 

Clinias here used the expression "self-inferior" of e 

city or an individual: did you not do so, O Stranger. of 
Cnosus? 

CLIN. Most certainly. 

ATH. At present do ue apply the tem "bad" to the man unc is 
infertor to pains, or to him also who is inferior to pieasure3? 
CLIN. To the man who ds inferior to pleasures more thin to 
tha other, in my opinion. Al of us, indeed, uhon we speak 

of a man who ís shanefully self-inferior, mean one who is 
mastered by pleasures rather than one uho 39 mastered by pains. 
ATH. Then surely the laugiver of Zeus and he of Apollo did not 
enact by leu a lame kind of courage, able only to defend itself 
en the left and unable to resist attractions and elluremento 
on che right, but rather ono able to resist on both sides? 
Clin. On both sides, as 1 would maintain. 


Hare ha spoke of tho carly dialogues. Did you ever read the La 
That 1s one of the dialogues so-called “early. Now this 18. 
precisely tho argument used there against a common vicu of courage, 
that 1t has only to do with fear, and the control of far. So 

Plato know that still very well, and he inauay 'adhered to it. 

Nou tho arguncnt ho mekos is this: did the legislator mako couzogo 
only limping on one side, namely toward tho loft, tha loft meaning 
tre cvils, the pains; or not also towards tha right, the good 

things, the pleasuros? Then of course if he was a good legisiator, 
as we still assune, us suppose he must have regulated properly also 
the control of pleasures, and not only tho control of pain or fear. 

















ATH. Let us, thon, mention once more the city institutions 
in both your coumtrios uhich givc men a taste of pleasuros 
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instead of shunning thom,--just as they did not shun pains 
but plungcd their citizens into the midet of them and so 
compelled them, or induced them by rewards, to master thom. 
Uhcre, pray, án your laus is the sane policy adopted in 
regard to plcasures? Lot us declare het regulation of 
yours there is which causes the same men to bo couragocus 
touard pains and pleasures alike, conquering where tiiey 
ought to conquer and in no wise vorsted by their nearest 
and most dangerous enemies, 


lieep this in mind: the primary notion of courege, as it was used 
initherto, has nou for the time being, bcen corrected, been made 
more scpiisticated. So nou 1t includes also uhat is already known 
as moder:stion or temperence. Now Megillus is to ansuer to show 
that the Spartan legislator=—rather both should show, that their 
legislators have properly provided for that too. 






MEG. Although, Stranger, 1 was able to mention a number of 
laus that deslt with mastery over pains, in the cese of 
plessures 1 may not find it equally eesy to produce impor= 
tent end conspícuous examples; but 1 might perhaps furnish 
some mínor instancos.. 

CLIN. Neither could 1 án like mamer give myself clear 
examples from the Cretan laws. 

ATH. And no wonder, my most excellent friends. If then, 

in his desire to discover what is true end superlatively 
goud, any one of us should find fault with any domestic 
leu of his neighbors, let us teke cne another's remarks 

in good part end without resentment . 

CLIN. You are right, Stranger: that is uhat ue must do. 


Now wal$ 2 moment. The Athenian has touched a sore point, by 
asking what had the Spartan legislator done to train the citizens 

ín the control of pleasures. And then that forces him again ta 
epclogizu, as it uore, for uhat he is doing. And in this comection 
he says, he describos people of this kind as psople uho wish to sc 
tha truth at the same time as' the bests the truth about the laws 
of one's city and the best. Tneso are tuo different things — the 
bost may bo very different from uhat is established in one's city. 
And this leads to tho difficulty. Especially in this caso, uhon 

a foreignor is bringing forth the criticism. Now the Athenian says 
something of utmost importance. 


ATH. Vos, For resentment would 111 become men of our ycars, 
CLIW. 111 indeed. 

ATH. Uhcther men are right or wrong in their censures of the 
Laconian polity and the Cretan--that is another story; enyhow, 
uhat is actually said by most men 1, probably, am in a better 
position to state than either ef you. For in your case (your 
laus being wiscly fremed) one of the best af your laus will be 
that uhich enjoins that none of the youth shall inquiro uhich 
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laus ere wrong and uhich right, but all shall declare in 
unison, with one mouth and one voice, that all are riohtly 
established by divine enactment, and shall tum a desf ear 
to anyone uho says otheruise; and further, that f any old 
men has any stricture to pass on any of your laws, he must 
not utter such vicus in the presence of any young man, but 
before a magistrate or one of his ou age. 


Now this is crucial. The Athenian reaches some deeper understanding 
with his interlocutors than he had before, by appealing to one lau 
which is surely very. fine or noble; and this is--lct me call it the 
lau of 2aus--regarding that he is in full agreement with the Dorians. 
And that says that if--that no young man must be permitted to distin» 
guish berueen uhat is noble or good and what is not in the laws. But 
one must say with one vpice, and one mouth, all together, that all 
laus are fine, uhen they heve been Jaid down by gods. And if someone 
should speek differently, one should not listen to them at all. But 
1f an ol man speaks to another old man, a ruler, no ycung man being 
present, that is all right. Here we hear the truth underlying tha 
very beginning of the dialogue, where the Stranger asked, uho is 
responsible for your legislation? And then the Cretan said, A gad, 
to say uhat ls most just. Now we know what it means, uhat is most 
Just. That is demanded by the law, that one says that. And tha 
Atnenian submits to that law. And thus he acquires perhaps the right 
to criticize these laus. Only on the besis of this legal justification 
of hís criticism, can be criticize them. Yes, nou what doos Zlinias 
think? 


CLIN. A very sound observation, Stranger; and just like a 
diviner, far auay though you ere from the original laugiver, 
you have feirly spotted, as 1 think, his intentian, and 
described £t with perfect truth. 






Ves. He compares him to a kind of diviner: but a kind of divinor, 

a proshet, uho docs not--uho predicts not the future, but tho reroto 
post. In Crete they had such a man, who will be mentioned later on, 
Epimenidos, of uhom 1t was said that he never prophesicd the future, 
but only divined what hed happened án the past. The Athenian Stranger 
reminds Clinias of such a kind of prophet.' And uhat does tho Athenian 
now say? 





ATH. Uell, there are no young people with Us now; sa we may 
be permitted by the laugiver, old as ue are, to discuss these 
matters among ourselves privately without offence. 


Ves. Ue alone towards one another alone. .You see, the Athenian 
assumes that ho, although he is not a citizen of Crete or Sparta, 
yet by submitting to that lau of laus, also acquires the privilege 
of thet lau, so that he may criticizo the laus of Sparta or Crete 
in such a strictly private conversation. qe 
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CLIN. That is so. Do you then have no scruple in corcuring 
cur laws; for there is nothing discreditable in being told or 
some flau; rether it is just this uhich leads to a remedy, if 
the criticism be accepted not peevishly but in a friendly spirit. 
ATH. Boodi But until 1 have investigated your laus as carefully 
as 1 can 1 shall not censure them but rather express the doubts 
1 feel. You alone of Greeks and barberians, so far us 1 cen 
discover, possess a laugiver uho charged you to abstain from 
the greatest of plessures and emusements end taste them not; 
but conceming pains and fears, as ue said before, he held the 
view that enyone uho shuns them continuously from childhood 
onuard, uhen confronted with unavoidable hardships and fears 
end pains, will be put to Flight by the men uho are trained 

in ="ch things, and will become their sleve. Now 1 presume 
the* this seme laugiver should have held the same vicw about 
pleusures as well, and should have argued with himself that, 

1f our citizens grou up from their youth unprectised in the 
greatest pleasures, the consequence must be that, uhen they 
Find themselves amongst pleasures without being traincd in 

the duty of resisting them and of refusing to commit any 
.disgraceful act, because of the natural attraction of pleasur:s, 
they wi11 suffer the seme fate as those who are woreted by fear; 
thev will, that 1s to say, in another and still more shame?ul 
feshion be enslaved by those who are able to hold out amidst 
pleasures and those who are verscd in tha art of pleasure=- 
people uho aro somotimes uholly vicious; thus their cond!tion 
of soul will be partly enslaved and partly freo, and they will 
not deserve to be called, without qualification, fzce mon and 
men of courage. Considor then, whethor you at all approve thoso 
romarks o? mine. 

CLIN. On tha face of them, ue are iínclined to approve; but to 
yicld quick and casy credenco in mattors of such importance 
ucula, 1 fcer, be rash and thoughtless. 


Yes--uould bo the action of young and thoughtlcss people. The old 
men are pemitted precisoly because they, by being old, are not 
resn. That is the premisc of the lau of laws. 


ATH. Uell then, O Clinies, and thou, Stranger of Lacodacmon, 
suppose wo discuss the second of tho subjects we proposed, and 
take temperance noxt after couregc: shall we discover any 
point án uhich those politics are superior to those framol 

at random, as wc found just now in regard to their military 
organisation? 


You see what ho docs? He calls off the subordination of moderation 
under courage; ha makes now thc more simple distinction betwcen 
courage and madcretion. Previously he had said modcration is a 
subdivision of couragc; now hc says it is a different virtut. 
That makos sense, it's much more plausible and mero in agreement 
with common opinion, but is there not one gruat difficulty? 
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He begins with courage: courage is the lowest of the virtues== 
because it is most conspicuously recognized by the Dorians.. 

Should he tien follou the inverse natural urder end come to 

the virtue uhich follous next, uhat is that? .. Justice, yes. 

But instead he goes over to moderation, or temperence. hat 
justifies that? Apparently courage and moderation have something=- 
are more ukin to one enother, than the other virtues. Anú 4t will 
be made clear in the sequel uhat that is. Because the primary 
sources of orientation for man are pleasure and pain, and the 

virtue controlling pleasure is moderation, and the virtue controlling 
pain is courege. This in Aristotles Ethics is also the case; the 
order is fírst courege, and then moderation. And in the Rhetoric 
Aristutle says; they both are the virtues of the young. He means, 

T suppcoc, they exe the least sophisticated virtues, or do not have 
the refi, ment that the other virtues have. But now we are back io 
the sane question; what does the Spartan legislator think regarding 
the control of pleasures? And now what does Megillus reply? 








MFG. Hardly an easy matter! Yet probably the common mesls 
end the gynnasia ore well devised to foster both thesa virtiza. 


Yes. he things which were mentioned before as institutions serving 
the erfucation to courege. 


ATH. In truth, Stranger, 1t seems a difficult thing for State 
institutions to be cqually beyond criticism both in therry 
end practico. Thoir case resembles that of the human body, 
uhero 1t scoms impossible to prescribe any given treatment 
for each caso without finding that this same prescription is 
partly beneficial and partly injurious to the body. 


So in other unrds they are beneficial institutions, but they also 
have their discdvantages. He refers nou to the disadvantages. 





ATH. So these common meals, for example, end these gymasia, 
uhile they ere at present beneficial to the cities in meny other 
respects, yet in the event of civil strife they prove tangerous 
Cos ás shoun by the case of the youth of Miletus, Boiotío, and 
Thurii); moreover, this institution, yhen of old standing, is 
thought to have corrupted the pleasures of love uhich are natural 
nos to men only but also natural to beasts. 


No-="seems to have corrupted an old las and a law according to nature." 
And that is what? 


ATH. For this your states are held primarily responsible, 
and along with then all others that especially encourage the 
use of gymesia. And whether one makes the observation in 
eamest or in jest, one certainly should not fail to observe 
that when male unites with female for procreation the pleasure 
experienced is held to be due to nature, but contrary to 
nature uhen male mates with male or female with fonale, 
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end tnat those first guilty of such enormities were impelled 
by their slavery to plessure. And we ell accuse the Zretans 
of concocting the story about Ganymede. Because it was the 
belieí that thoy derived their laus from Zeus, they ad 
this story about Zeus in order that they might be folJo: 
his example in enjoying this pleasure es well. fou with 

the story itself we have no more concern; but when men are 
investigating the subject of laws, their investigation has 
to do almost entirely with pleasures and pains, whether in 
cities or in individuals. These are the tuo founteins which 
gush out by nature's impulse; and uhoever draus from them 

a due supply at the due place and time is blessed--be it a 
city or en individual or any kind of creature; but whosoever 
dors so without understanding and out .of due seascn will 

fars contrariuise. 






So the Atienian says: Look at your famous common meals and your 
pedaresty, uhich is here presented with a certain qualification: 
1t is thought to be an umatural vice--an infringement cn an old 
lau that is according to nature. And only the pleasures going 
together with intercourse for the sake of procreation, are thouyhi 
to be nutural pleasure. The Cretans state more, in order to 
justify their unnatural pleasure; they trace 1t tn Zeus himself, 
accusing him=-or not accusing, but quesi-praising him, of being 

a pederast.. This shows of course of what the Cretan stories are 
wortf., boceuse their story about Zeus's lcgislation is not bettez 
founded than their story about Zeus as a lover of Ganymeco. net 
ho says trward the end of this speech, that tho proper use of the 
pleasures and pains, at the right tine, ín the right quentity end 

so on==tia says this applies cqually to the city, the private men, 
ant every living being. Now how can this proper mcasure and the 
proper time bo observed by irrationel animals?....That scems to 

be e difriculty. Ur does it refer to something which was later cn 
cellor inatincts? For example, regarding sexuality, thot thure are 
soesces in thu case of animals; so their instinct and order prevails, 
uhich man can supply only by his reason. Now at any reto, to sco 
the overall situstion, this is a great accusation on the part of 

the Athantan. How does Megillus react to it? 








MEG. hat you say, Strangor, is exccllent, 1 suppose; none 

tho Joss, 1 am at a loss to know what reply 1 should meko to it. 
Sti11, in my opinion, the Lecedacnonian lawgiver wos right in 
ordaining the avoidance of plorsures, uhile as to the laus of 
Cnosus,--our friend Clinias, if ho thinks fit, will derend them. 








By the way, Clinias will nover try to defcnd them. So the Crotan 
legislator is out, by this vory fact. 


MEG. The rules about pleasures at Sparta seem to me the best 


in the world. Forour law bonishcd entirely from the land 
that institution which gives the most occasion for men to 
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fall into excessive pleasures and riotings and Follies of 
every description; neither ín the country nor in the citis 
certrolled by Spartiates is a drinking club to be seen, 
nor eny oP the practices which belong to such end fostes tr 
the utmost all kinds of pleasures. Indeed there is not a 
mar who would not punish at once and most severely any 
drunken reveller he chanced to meet with, nor would sen 

the feast of Doonysus serve as an excuse to Save him== 

a revel such as 1 once upon a time witnessed “on the waggons" 
in ycur country; and at our colony of Tarentun too, 1 saw 
the unole city drunk at the Dionysia. But with us no such 
thing is possible. 








7f one cnuld translate this exchange into an Aristophanean setting, 
dt would e like this: the Athenian would say, "You pederasts!" 
And tho ¿nartan uould say, "You drunkardsi" And that is a perfectly 
natural sense of uhat ie done here, of course, with great dignity. 
Now vhat the Spartan has in mirid are the Athenian symposia, 
common úx.nking. In Sparta they have common meale,“succitia. Now 
tho eymusia becomes the scene throughout the first tuo bonks mé 
Leus. Une must consider also the following point. The situation 
Ís very cuud for the Athenian, because now an Athenian instítutios 
ds attacied, and he acts in a perfectly decent manner 1f he defends 
an Atucnian institution. There is nothing subversive in that=-on 
the controry, 1t is something very creditablo, as his wc Dorian 
intoriocutors will be the first to ecknouledge. Now in the sejual, 
uhicn 1: fairly long and we do not have time to read it all, tne 
Atirenian nentions en additional dig, the looseness of Spartan 
uomen=anccher sign that not everything wes so well-ordered in 
Sourta. 
Ani then he puts the question Forth, what is the right thing 
to día regarding drinking? because many nations, meny warlike 
nations, und not only the Athenians, of whom one could say they 
are not so wastike, engege án drinking and so that is an importent 
question. Megillus replies, we can lick any of them eny time, or 
all of ¿hem. And the Athenian answers, Well, that's no proof, 
beceuse victory mey depend on such accidents as numerical superiority 
or uñet have you, and that does not mean much. And then the Athenian 
asks, uhet 1s tho right way of judaing institutions altogetier? There- 
fows, also in particular, of symposia. Thet he will do in the sequel. 
k 1t is na use nou to rezd any further. Is there any 
point uhica you would like to bring up? 

























Mr. David Allison: You mentioned the las of laws. 1t secmed to be 
ana that sst down qualificastions for criticism of the laws. Now 
vould this be true if the laws were actually of a divine nature, 
would there still have to be a law of laws to allou criticism by 
old men? 


1 haven't quite understood you. 


Mr. Allison: IF tho leus were truly from tho gods, as perhaps ue 
would say they ere in tho Republic, would still the lau of leus 
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included within those give the right of criticism to older men 
Ves, 1% usuld complicate matters a bit. But not completeiy. 
Because te question would come up: the gods do not aluays 
speak tc all men. They speek to privileged men, of the pasu. 
And th éne”. hcers — . . at eny given time ¿renot directly 
inspired by the gods. You can cell thom scholars, thcolnzions 
or uhat teo vou prefer=the juriste, interpreters of the divine 
las. And ¿ture criticism is of course possible. But this criti- 
cism sust ho most respoctful. And the criticism is even facilitated 
by thc fact, uhich divine providence hes beeutifilly arranged, that 
these authovitative interproters of the divine lau contradict one 
enothr». You know? You can appeal to A, uho will contredict B, 
bat als fully. Cnc has only to read tho history uf contia= 
vorsy, de “he last tuo thousand ycars; to sce that it is a kind or 
Coimeent on the lay of leus. It is more complicated if there is no 
controveroy butucon tho interlocutors, as it is to somo extent hero; 
in thor wrde, 1f tho divine origin is sericusly bulicved in. But 
thors is sio fundamcntal possibility of this criticisma 

“ou knovy uhat 1 say about this foct that tho authusitica 
contradict one enothor: the boautiful use uhich Descartes medu 
of that, won ho presents his.. life, onc could almost av, 
this fnn.: that hc wanted to be a very good boy, end tell oxeutiy 
unat his t: ss told him. But tho tcachors contradictcd mo 
ensthor; and some of them even contradictod thomsciwrs. 49 ho 
could ok bc e good boy. And this is a particularly striking “an 
but tu stery has happoncd many times. ..Yes? 































Student: Lc you think the las of laws is good for all societies? 


It te part of ell societies. not ín this form, not in this fom. 
Thexa are «luays some things uhich are beyond eppeerence, although 
tay couie Le questioned. 


Stiwan: Bué only 1f youtre old. 


This 13 no longer done, Ves, it's the other way eround today. 
suple have to epologize to the most immoderste parí of 
the younger people, in order to be tolerated. That's very different. 
So, (or le, Y mention only tuo terms which occur frequently 

án moral riscussions nou-things which are taken for grehted. Nou 
compassion you hear of that? ' How dc you make a distinction 
uhether the thing, or the man, deserves compassion or notí You have 
no criteria for that. On the other hand, sincerity; end uhat he ds 
cere about doesn't matter. The main point is that he's sine: 























Readers 1 would like to ssk: do you think that the wine cf the 
Athenians helps then to be loyal to tech other, the men to be loyai 
to the women end the women to be loyal to the mon, and the lack of 
wine in Sparta ceuses the women to be loose and-- 


No, no. That has nothing to do, that doesn't go with the reasons. 
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The reason given by that wise man Aristotle is that the Scerta, 
uera aluays at war; and therefore the women administered ine estatos 
end thay had their ou money, in present-day language 





Reader; And that's uhat enabled them to be loose? 
Yes. (laughter) Because that led to that. Yes? 


Mr. Levyz The justification given in the dialogue for these three 
gentlemen discussing that uhich is best in the laus is thet they are 
old. But wouldn't that call into question implicitly the enterprise 
of uriting the leus in the first plece? In other words, Pleto writing 
these Tas would presumably know thet young people as well as old 
úculd he reading them; end here he's blouing the whistle on the divine 
origin of ¿he laws. 


Yes, but tie point is this; hou meny people reed the Lewe? It is 

not one of the most famous or most acmired Platonic works. The 

common opísion today, if 1 remember well, 1s that this was written 

by an old, disappointed, someuhat bitter Plato; of course you know 

hau ald men are. (leughter) Read the chapter in the Rhetoric anout 
old mon. rot oxpleins 1t. And even the little points uhic” +12 
observe «bout those ironios, 1f one can call these irories==,cu would 
bs quico surprised if you reed tho litersture, especially the loered 
literature, e” how impermeable the scholars are to enythiny of t'wis kind. 
Therofoxe 1f we agrac with Hume that scholars are necossarilv 112 most 
stupi) part of men, which 1 think would be a rough asscrtio, that uculd 
sleo be true of othors. So we moct next ueck. 


| 
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Third mes-ting, October 


We w1:1 continue uhere we left off last time. (638.4) The Athenien 
makes clear to the Creten hou he should have praised the Crean laws. 
The main point is that these laws should be in accordance with the 
natural order of good things. But while the Athenian gives tie Creten 
this specimen of a proper preise of the Cretan leus, he changes from 
the Cretan legislator who has done such and such things to the legis= 
lator who must or will do certain things. The legislator will isy 
doun tine laus according to the natural order. This means thai ine 
Crean is supposed to have retumed from the Creten leus to something 
more ancient than the most ancient code, and that is precisely the 
natural osder. Then after this long speech, a new beginning of 
inquiry, or examination, of the Cretan code is made. The critical 
question is, how did that code provide for the better half uf nourzge? 
And tho better half of courege meens the ability to resist pleasuzes 
brought ei.cut by being exposed to pleesures. The Dorians are embaz= 
ressed, because originally the Dorien codes have not provided for this. 
tsfore he continues his examination of the Dorian code, the Athenian 
preises most highly uhat 1 call tho lay of laws: the lau eccording 
to uhich all citizens must say with one voice that al? tho laus ere gond, 
since they hw been given by gods. Only old mon may in strict privacy 
allude to the defects of the lau, and the Athenian drauws from this a 
convlusion that sinco he too is an old man, he may do that. So a'ter 
the Athonian has shoun that criticism of the Dorian laue $3 under 
certain conditions pemitted by the Dorian laus, he goes now Iniu 

that críticism, and ho ropeats this question: what about tho provisicn 
for mederetion? Ha no longer calls it a part of couraga, but Simply 
troats 1t es e soparate virtue. The Spartan replies, common muals 

To uhich the Athonian replios, common neals and similar institutions 
usually 1:nd to serious defects, in particular, to podercsty. 1 was 
given to understand that this tem ás not understood by all, thore= 
fore 1 wí!l say what it is: poderasty means love of young boys by 
mature mon. Té is botter than homoscxuality, boceuso that is a much 
mos corprelensivo term. So the Athenian has shown that tho Spartan 
logislutor, if ho belicved to make peoplo moderato by intraducing 
Common nerds, did the wrong thing. But the Spartan then reacte in 

a parfucily natural manner and says, Well, then, look uhet vour 
logislator permito! Look at Athonian drunkenness! That uas the 
point uhich we had reached last timo, end this is the transition 

o th xert of books 1 and II, where Athonien drunkennoss, Or ¡1u2 
diroct:y, sanquets, symposia, are the thomc. Nou 1 think we cen 
continue at E3Ebb. 























ATH. So let us leave victories and defents nut of the account 
for the prosent, end discuss cach several institution on its 
oun merits in the endcavor to convince ourselves, end oxplain 
án uhat way one kind is good and another bad. And to begin 
with, listen to my account of the right method of inquiring 
into the merits and demerits of institutions. 
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Yas, and ¿hen he begins to explain. So all extrinsic consideraticns,, 
like “or insience, victories in var, by a given natton enjoying 
these partivular kinds of institutions or very general acreptence 

by all feople, ara irrelevant. le have to consider tha guotiness 
or badness of institutions ín a more precise way. And now he 
begins to explain. 








MEG. Lzt ds your account of 1t? 

aATH. in my opinion all those who take up an institution fur 
discussion and propose, at its First mention, to censure it 
es commend it, are proceeding in quite the wrong way. Their 
entin ás like that of a man uho, uhen he hears somebedy 
prazsing cheese as a good food, at once starts to disp: 
35, «lthout having leamt either its effects or its mo.j2 
adninistration==in what form 4t should be edministered and 
by ulom and with what accompaniments, and in what condition 
and co people in what condition. This, as it seems to me, 
is exactly what ue are nou doing in our discourse. At the 
firet mention of the mere name of drunkenness, streightuay 
ua fell, some of us to bleming it, others to praising it; 
wnich 18 most absurd. Each party relies on the aid of 
ultrasses, and while the onaparty claims that its statemen 
16 cunvincing on the ground of the large number of witnescc 
produced, the other does so on the ground that thos» who 

d' fron wine are seen to be victorious in battiw; and 
then this point also gives rise to a disputc. 





e 
e 















Baceuse somstimes one is not even sure who won the war, or ruther 
who won the battle, and if he won the battle, whether he will win 
tha war. And so ON. 


TH, Now 4t would not be at all to my teste to go through 
ell the rest of the legal arrangements in this fashion; 
20d about our present subject, drunkenness, 1 desire to 
ak in quite another fashion (in my opinion, the right 
fesnion), end 1 shall endeavor, if possible, to exhibit 
the correct method for dealing with all such subjects; 

for indeed the view of them adopted by your two cities 
uould be assailed and controverted by thousands upon 
thousands of nations. 





Ves. The correct method, in a way, the literal translation of the 
Gruek term, only method has not yet this strictly technical meaning, 
and least of all in a dialogue such as the Laws. Say "men of 
inquiry," or something of this kind. But it is meant to be univer= 
sal inquiry, epplying to all institutions and not merely to Crete. 








MEG. Assuredly if we know of a right"method of inves':igating 
these matters, we are bound to give it a ready hearing. 


ATH. Let us adopt some such method as this. SuppoSe t: 
: uer= to praise the rearing of gosts, and the grut 1 

s fine thing to cun, and suppose also that anothex 

uno Ha! seen ovats grazing without a herd, and doing Huneze 

ivated land, were to run them down, and find fi 

equelly with every animal he saw that was without a mester 

ur under a very bad master,--would such a men's censure, 
ut any object whatsoever, be of the smallest value? 
tertainly not. 


















t us see how the argument proceeded. The mere name, so to 
speak, is w5olly insufficient for judgement. Le must consider 
each cece the particular circumstances in uhich it is well 
and 1f 1t 2s bad then, it is truly bad. Otheruise not. No 
circumsian.:as are here in the exemple of the goat, reduced to a 
single en-, being ruled well. That would of course apply to the 
symposia * particular. If thoy'are filed vell, of course 1t 18 
bad, and ¿nis causes the difficulty.' Note also the expression, 
"tha brec'.ng of goats." If someone ere to blame tha breedinc, 

af goete, and would praiss the beast itself, that 1t is dosirabla, 
or suciniag, tha bcast itself would be in contredistinction to 

1ts te¿r.? zuled or not boing ruled. Tha man who preises tio guste 
must mear, whether he knows it or not, well=ruled. Wc will soe 20 
the w111 devalop in tho sequel. 















ATH. Ca uo call the man who possesses only nautical y 
uhethar en not he suffers from sea-sickness, a good comanacr 
ona 01 what? 


MEG. By no means good, 4f along with his skill ha suffezo 
in the way you say. 











So he ti11 got a first inkling of what ruling means: two ingredier 
First kncuw:2dgc, and then immunity to sca-sicknoss, in this porticulur 
case. More genorally, immunity to the specific distrrbences arising 
¿n comoction with tho activity in question. 





ATH. And how about the amy-commendor? Is a men fit For comend, 
provided thet he has military science, oven though hr 52 a coward 
end scassick with a kind of tipsy terror when denge” comas? 

MEG. Certeinly not. 3 

AYd. And suppose he has no military skill, besides being a 
Souend g 

SEG. You are describing an uttorly worthless fellow, nut 
commander of men at all, but of the most womanish of von, 











Ves. Now hero thc military knowlcdgc, or science of command, ds 
requircd. But as for the spccific disturbance corrcspinding to 
sca-sickness in thu case of the pilot, that is foar. The control 
of foor, let us say couregc, is something very different from 
military scicnco. We must kocp that in mind. Uhothor that is, 

es Socrates scems to assert, itsclf a kind ef science or knowladgc, 
that wc do not have sufficicnt basis horc to determine. 
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take thc case of any social institution ubatesover 
uhicn neturally hos a commander, and which, under lis tomé lor 
13 bencficial; and supposc that somcone, who nad never 
the so:duct of the institution under its commander, i. 0] 
1t urly when with no commander or bad conmanders, werc to 
comen tho institution ar censura 1t;. de we Imgino that 
cithor tha praisc or the blame ef such an institution is of 
any valo? 












You ace, tine uould expect hin nou to spesk of symposia, of banquete, 
but instcad he sposks of the man who prrises or blames any essociatici 
uhatsauver «mich by its neturo requires a rulcr, Now this mon must 
obviously have knowledge, 1? he is to praisc or blanc corrvutiy. BLt 
accordiro to thu analogy of thc tuo preccding cxamples, musi e not 
ñ i st is thot 
analogon ¿3 Sin caso of thu preiscr and blancr of institutions? Ar 
thore soco3fic disturbanccs causcd by institutions, comparablo to 
2comsickn.ss, cousud by tho sco? ...Woll, we hava Blrcady saun soma» 
¿hing of *.s. For exemple, tho Athonian blomcd tha Spe:tan in regard 
to hir puuvisions for promoting moderation. And that was escmicd 
by tno “parten. So this passion engendered by love of ona!s nn, 
that is the onelogon to sea-sickness in the case of strgla os 
* the sen, end this immunity is as indispensable as knowledge. Yi? 























Mr. Simon Kaplan, Tutor: Mr. Strauss. Is it not possible that += 
énalogy nere ds betueen sea-sickness and the sickness of the sica 
af pour? 


Sura. But I beliuve he 1s not speeking now of someone who tries to 
sha: institutions, and thus come to pouer, but of someone uho limits 
himself? u arotaing or bleming» You know, the observer, the judge, the 
sritic. They are able to come to power, that £s clear; and these 
sorte of political emotions are a kind of sea-sickness or of dut 
nesa, es he will say more specifically later=which the ruler of 
barquet, 1.2., the ruler of the city, has to control. Thet will come 
out very soon. You must also observe that he does not say that all 
associations sequira a ruler, only those which are by nature in need 
of a rules. Ue will come back to this very shortly. Nou contínue. 








Mo3. Cextainmly not, when the man has flever seen nor sharcd in 

en institution of the kind that was properly conducted. 

¿Tie Mou stay a momenti Shall we lay it doun that, of tho 
numerous kinds of social institutions, that of benqueters and 
banquetings forms one? 

MEG. Most certainly. 

ETH. fos has anyone yot behold this institution rightly conducted? 
Both of you can easily make ansuer-—"lever yet at all," for with 
you this institution: is ncithes customary nor legal; but 1 have 
come across many modes of banqueting in many places, end I have 
also inquired into nearly all of thom, and Í have scarcely seen 
or heard of a single one that was in all points rightly conducted; 








ATH. Fer 4P any were right at all, it wss only in a feu 





Jeldssa, exa must ul Lie Wee Blush emblicly on the ur 
Jin. 
So this eras a difficulty, doesn't 1t? Who can judge of 1 synposia 





4f even tia Athenian, who hes seen so many, and uho has investigated, 
so to eposi, all of them, has hardly found a single one that vos well= 
conducted? And would this not be a proof that he is urong in reremen= 
ding symrosie? And therefore would 1t not justify his interlos:.to. 
in rejestin his proposal altogether? For some reason which is aut 
cleer, ti Dorians are extremely interested in hearing what the Athenian 
has to sey, amd they do not take this way out. Perhaps because they 
have e secre desire for this kind of enoynent, allegedly forb:.iden 

to them by their legislators. But there is no experience of any 

perfect sumosia. How does one then know of a perfect sympo:=? 

That 19: a question which will. be ansuered.in a way in the coyuel. 











CLIN. unat do you mean by that, Stranger? Eaplain yourself 
more clearly; for since we are (as you observed) withou' 

any experience of such institutions, even 1f we did vome across 
tintes, ue ould probably fail to see at once what was right in 
tem and what Wrong» 





Becausu *hey lack experience of the moderate. They cannot know 1! 
is gcod end at the samo time possible . 


ATH. That 29 very probable. Try, however, to leam from my 
description. This you undarstand==that in 011 gathering and 
aesociations for any purposo whetsoover it is right that each 
group should always havo 8 commandur. 

CLIN. Of coursc. 


int for any purpose whatsocvor, for any action whatsocver. Now wait 
a moment. ls this true, that all human associations nced a ruler? 


Ruader: No, only tho unes for action. 
Vos. ul oñal ze an association not? 
Rnader:  Flillosophy. 


You can provo 14 this way. There is a discussion of this subject in 
anothuz dialogue, the Protagoras, where there is an impassc causcd by 
the fact that Socrates and Protagores cannot reach agrcemant, and then 
somcone propos<s that there should bo an arbiter, a ruler; end thon 
Socrates by an argument that is not altogothor Flawless, says that 1t 
ds altognther impossible to have such an arbíter on such an occasion. 
In the simple sense of the term, we can say-there is no ruler in a 
Platonic dialogue. There is a superior there in all ceses--that is 
another matter--but he is not a ruler uho will simply lay down the 
lau. This is perhaps the closest case to that, in the Laus, where 
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the Athenian Stranger ects in a usy as legislatos, and therrfn.2 
as a ki of vuler. But we can disregard the extreme pussi'*.1i!, 





ATF  Muraover, we have recently said, that the comn- «der a 
fighiing men must be courageous. 

ClIfi. Of course. 

ATH. New if there had existed any device for putting sr arav 
«harge of a general who was absolutely impervinus tn fear 
parurbation, should we not have made cvery effort to de =7? 
- Must cortainly. 

ATH. ut uhat ue are discussing nmu is not the man vino 4 
comuand en amy in time of war, in meetings of fos with f.s 
hut the man uho is to comand frienda in friendly association 
“ríends in time cf peace. 

uL1N, Quite 50. 

ATh. Such a gathering, if accompanied by drunkenness, is not 
free fran disturbence, is 1t? . 

CLIN. Certeinly not; quite the reverse, 1 imagine. 

AíH. o those people also need, in the first place, a cuurander? 
CuJi. Idoubtodly==they above all. 






















Here hu speaks for the First time of tho commander or rulez of the 
sympos''m, uhorcas fomerly, you may recall, he had spoken 0? the 
prelser or blemcr of an institution, which vas a very diffevent subject. 





ATK. Snould ue, df possible, provide thom with a command:: ho le 
imperturbab lo? 

ULIN. Certainly. 

ATH. * Naturally, also, he should be wiso about social gathoringa. 
For he hes both to prescrve tho Friendliness which aireevy existe 
amone tha company and to see that the present gathering prowtes 
14 ill further. d 
CLIN. Vory trus. 


So tha rulor of a banquet must bo immuno to drunkenness, and he mus! 
hava koculedgo, but tha knowledga is no longer called «pistemo, 0 
ectonco, huk phironcsis, good sense. 


ATH. Then the commander we set over drunken men should ba sober 
and isc, rathor than the opposite? For a commander of drunkards 
who was humsolf drunkon, young and Foolish would bc very lucky 
if ho necaped doing some serious mischicf. 





Ho now complicates matters hero a littlc. So ha must under no cÍrcum» 
stances bc crunk, that gocs without saying, nor, say, fóolish; but 
he has a third point. 

Rcador: He must not bo young. 


Yos. Now let us assumo that ho is sobcr, wise, and young: uhet 
uould happen in that casc? - 
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Reacer: Insufficient experience? 





ret Esos "ut come up yet; but surely the possibility coi 
that sunirura say, tlirty years old, sober and wise, coule 
conmerdes 1f banquets? 





Reeder: His passions might be so strong as to-= 


Then hu vouldn't bs wise, he wouldn't be wise. He cannot be ym, 
precisa:y beczuss uhat happened before in the Lous, was tha 
identification of the old and the wise. The venerable ts 
based on that identification, that the old are wise. 













Reader: 
subsirs sn 





ey ere not so much the sleve of their passion:? 
Ves, but tneve are other aspects to 91d age apart from thst. ma 
at eny vaie, that reminds one of the fact that the lau of lews gave 
the only cosdition for criticizing the leus to be oldne: 
nothing e:se. That is nau qualified in an important mer 
de rot n eufticient condition. Perhaps it is a necessary Cot; 
but 11 £s not > sufficient condition. 













Lio Uncmmonly lucky. 
AT. Sunposo, men» tfat a men were to find felt ustio sust: 
Anstituttora in cities uhere they are managed in the bue:, 
«ussjole wey, heving an ohjection to the instituticu 11 itself, 
ight be pshaps right in doing so; but if aman abuses an 
dnstitution en he sees 1t menaged in the worst way possihls, 
4t s plain that he 1s ignorant, first, of the fact that 44 
ted, and secondly, that every institution wi) appear 
siilarly bad uhen 1t is carried on without a sober rulez end 
cumender. For surely you perceive that a see-captain, and 
every comender of enything, if drunk, upsets everything, 
utether 1t be a ship or a chariot or en amy or anything 
thai de under his capteincy. 












Yes. Onvioualy that refers, although 1t is not mentioned, ta the city 
as well; ¿iere must ba a sobor ruler or captain of thc city. But nou 
he usus tia tem for which ue have been prepared by a fou remarks: 
tho thing itsclf. In this particular cesc, 1t is the woll-rcgule 
baquet. A banquot which ás not woll-rogulatcd is not a true banquct, 
45 not thc banquet itsolf. Docs tiis remind you of somcthing? The 

uholo discuesion of the quest for tho porfcct banquet, of which thero 

a single oxample, or probably not a single exemple, docs this 

ind us of the quest for thc best city in tho Acpublic? Thore 

arc also traces of this that arc found hore and thero but never together. 
And so the perfect symposia is anelczous to it. Uhethor this means the 
seme es it docs in the Republic, that romeins to be seen; but one point. 
You doubtless have hcard the expression, the idea of a thing, as of 
Justico, in the Platonic sense of the word, 1t is something purcly 

Just, as no institution, no human bcing, can be just. So thc city 
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or via, 
¿3 rot malé, 





itself, as one would soy, is this an idea, from “lato 
1% 3s surely never called so. An idea. is sonsthino «st: 





h 














curely ¡ot made by men. But what about the best city of the Pepublic, 
ds +: 1% made by men? ... 1 think thet is very clear d1 the 
Republic They lock at the ideal of justice, but then mixing that 

ES <iing else, they produce this picture or image. The tere 





unich uns lets" on coined is utopia, in the sense of a bluepxin:; 
fhat is sersining which is essentially man-nade, and that cu: 
more eo uñat Plato, and by the way, Aristotle, understand :y, tne 
perfeut city, ideal in the Platonic sense. The seme wwe! eoty to 
the perfen 1 








symposia. hat we are looking for, we can sc;, 11 y 
blueprint af the well-regulated symposia. Now the Athenian las made 
cles thu: in 211 cases of association that call for rulo. tha 
be e schux ruler. What does Clinias think of that? 














CLIN. ut you say, Stranger, is perfectly true. 
plau”, then, tell us this: suppose this institution 
were rightly conducted, of what possible benefit waid +: +2 $0 va? 
Teke vas 2220 of en amy, which we mentionod just : os 

givor a cinht leader, his men will win victory ín 
no smell benefit; and so too with the other cases: 
soli' adv:.:tage would accrue either to individuals or to a 
e-iy from the right regulation of a wine-party? 











Tie tera unten ¡a usos at the end for well=regulatsu is paiturtucinentos , 
e dorivstivo Y1sn tho Grock word for pedagogus, a leedes ar ci n 

of boys cuina tu 5001. From that our word pedegoay end others aro 
derived. So Clintos ds very interested in the utopten symposia.. Uk 

ha must ¡now ono morc thing before ho is satisfied, what gaod 1 

do? And by ¿his word, paidagogeín, he gives the Athenian a ciue +2 
going to say. 





















ATi. 'd011, what great gain should we say would accruc to ti 
«Aty Pron tho right contral of one single child or oven EE 

d of cháleron? To the question thus put ta us wo should Tcpi; 
thet tho city would boncfit but littlc from ono; 4f, hrucves, 

you are putting e gencral question as to uhst solid svantego 

thc city gains from the education of the educated, thon 1 18 

quite sivple to rcply that woll-oducated men will prove guud 

mon, and boing good thoy will corquer thoir focs in battle, 
bosicos ncting nobly in othor ways. Thus, while education 

brings also victory, victory sometimes brings lack of education; 
for men havc often grown more insolont bocausc of victory in war, 
and ti:rough their insolenco they have beconc filled with countluss 
cchur vicos; end uhorcas education has ncvcr yet provcd to bo 
cJadncian,". tho victorics which men win in war often have bcen, 
and will be, "Cadncian."" 
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Ae he remarks here ín a note, that is somethino like a Pyrrbic virtarye 
The ensuer the ftnenian gives them is this: symposia ese melpful Fer. 
ecucation, paid+ia, the word unconsciously suggestea by tne Cruten. 


CLIN. You are implying, my friend, as 1t seems to us, that tine 
conv:viel gathering, uhon rightly conducted, is an importunt 
element in education. 


Clánse: calls the Athenian "friend"; before he had callod him *=tcerger." 
That 4 not e nasty word by any means, but now ho has first h>come 
friendly to íhe stranger. Perhaps it has something to de wii the 

that he would like to hear a vindicetion of tho symposiu 

Ea teaves for 4t. And ue naturally regard people who 

fulfill cue desires as our friends. 








ATH.  Posuredly. 

CLIN. Couzd you then tell us, in the next plece, how tw: atatenant 
ds true? 

AlH. Che truth of my statcmont, uhich 4s disput: 
it ds far God to acsort; but lam quito ready to 
required, uy cun opinion, now that uo have in fect, umne.kcd 
on a disci-sion of laus and constitutions.. 








You ses, the Cratan and the Sparten could have casily Z iho 
abole motion c* symposia, because the Athenian himerlf is mos <iro 
this le 4 sound proposal. But thoy, and espocially tho "reta". 

aro vary cagor io hear 14. And es indicated, among othur tnings, 

by tho Crcian calling him in this contoat, for tho first tino, fricnda 








Mr. Jarry Kaplan; Mr. Strauss? In that pessago, in tha semo reply, 
Án the ret ¿. has, án tho Athenian's roply, "0 Zeno. 





Yca, he continuos. 


Mp. d. Maplers Woll, ít wasn't translatod whorc he roplics to Clinizs, 
WStrangor," but that ds uhot 4t says in tho Grcck, 1 moan. 


Yos, but Ttn not responsible for Bury's translation. Cr what do you mcan? 


Nr. J. Krplan: lbll, you just mado a point"of saying that the Dorians== 





Tha Crotan. suys for tho first timo, friond. 1 bclícve that is 
correct, 1 double=checkod it, but maybu 1 should chock 1t a third timo. 





und Winfroo Smith 1 think ho moans, that just a momont lator, 
mian calls him "strangor.” 


The Ri 
tho A 








That 48 not tho first timo, 1 belicvo. 


Revorend Smith: No, not tho First timo. 
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It ds not tha first timo. 
Reverend Smith; Not the first time. 


And therefore that 4s not such a clear ceso. The usual way in which 
they talk to each other is "strangcr." Tha cases uhich need explana= 
tion 1f you can give it, are where they do not ayy "stranger," but 
something ulse. And this once is particularly striking, when the 
Creten suddenly speaks, "friend." 


Mr. George Doskow: Perhaps in a way, the Athenien objects to the 
friendship. He hasn't referred to either of them as stranger for 
quite a while, end that he does in response to the "phile," suggesta 
that he's not accepting that offer of friendship. 





Ves, that could be. That he senses the strangeness, as it were. 
And 1 believe thet 1s confirmed to some extent by the immediate sequel. 


Mr. Frank Johnson: How much o the interest of the Cretan and Spartan 
do you think 1s due to the Athenian's mentioning victory in connection 
with vine-parties, saying they are reslly a sort of education to 
victory...so that by expleining these uine-parties he will tell them 
a little more about how victory 1s attalned. 


But victory==you mean that wine-drinking is conducive to military 
victory? 


Mr. Johnson; To education. 


Yes, but education does not necessarily lead to victory. If you 
have a small end educated city, 1t can easily be overrun by powerful 
barbarian tribes. And would that be proof nou that the city is not 
civilized? No, victory 1s not proof. But he says that victory of 
a civilized people, that 1s good because they are civilized. But 
they can also be corrupted by the victory and then they lose their 
civilization. 


Mr. Johnson: 1 thought the implication was that education for 
victory uould result. 


-But there are no Pyrrhic victories. Education ís always sound, 
but for the right kind of people, and the ríoht kind of education, 
that 1s not stated here. 


CLIN. Well, 1t is precisely your opinion about the questions 
nou in dispute that we are trying to leam. 

ATH. Thus, then ue must do--you must braco yourself in the 
effort to leam the argument, and 1 to expound it as best 

I can. But, first of all, 1 have a preliminary observation 
to make: our city, Athens, is, in the general opinion of 
the Greeks, both fond of talk and full of talk, but Lace= 


daenon 1s ecent oP talk, while Crete 18 more witty than wordy== 
"rete 1s more rích in thought than in speech." 


ATH. --so 1 am afreid of making you think that 1 am e grest 
telker about a small matter, ¿f 1 spin out a discoures of 
prodigious length about the small matter of drunkenness. But 
the fact ds that the right ordering o? this could never be 
treated adequetely and clearly in our discourse apart From 
rightness ín music, nor could music, apart from education as 
8 uhole; and these require lengthy discussions, Consider, 
then, uhet we are to do; suppose we leave these matters over 
for the present, and take up some other legal topic instead. 


So the Athenien builds them a golden bridge by uhich to pass 1f they 
do not wish to hear of this foreign institution. This is an Athenian 
affeir; of course not only in Athens but especially in Athens. And 
the Athenian gives here the more deteiled justification; symposia 
are not possible without singing and instruments, without music; 
and this án its tum ís not possible without the whole of education. 
Therefore one cannot vindicate symposia without giving a complete 
account of education, and that meens to make a very long speech 
about a seemingly very little subject, symposia. Now to make long 
spaeches, and many speeches, was supposed to be, we loam here, 
cherecteristic of the Atheniens. And tro Athenian defending .an 
Athenian institution, dofends 1t in en Athenian manner, by extensive 
speech. And therefore his foreignness must become particularly 
sitivo to the lístenors. That ís a kind of attempt to cut away 
their benevolence, by stating frankly what tho great difference 
betueon tha Athenian and the Dorians is. Thero is othor evidonce 

4n other writers, for instance in Periclos' funeral speech, about 
this difference, botucon Athens and Sparta, in particular. So nou 
how do tho Doriens react? 





MEG. O Stranger of Athens, you are not, perhaps, euere that 
cur family is, in fact, a "proxenus" of your city. It is 
probably true of all children that, uhen once they have bean 
told that thoy are "proxeni" of a certain city, they. concelve 
an affection for that city cuen fron infancy, and each of them 
regards 1t as a second mothorland, next after his cun country. 


Yos. Proxenus was a kind of consul, not as we have t in modem 
times; but somo citizon of the other city would take care of 
thoso in another city when they were in distress. 


MEG. That is preciscly the fecling 1 now experience. For 
through hearing mere children crying out--uhenever they, 
being the Lacedaemonians, were blaming the Athenians for 
anything or preising them--"Your city, Megillus, has done 
us a bad turn or a good one,"--through hearing such remarks , 


I say, and constantly fighting your battlos against those 

uho were thus decrying your city, 1 acquired a deep affection 
for 4t; so that now not only do 1 delight in your accent, 
but 1 regard as absolutely truc the common saying that 

good Athenians are always incomparebly good," for thoy are 
alone good hot by outward compulsión but by inner dispásition. 
Thus, so far as Í am concermod, you may spcak without fear 
and say all you please. 


Now that is the first thing they must consider. Obviously Athens 
ues more commonly blamed in Sparta than preiscd: because 1 

Athens had been praiscd, Mogillus would not have had to do anything; 
but he had to fight all'tho time, becauso there was constant blame. 
But that ds not the most important point. There are tuo things; 
first, tho main pont, from his childhood on, that he fought; 

án his way, for Athons, and thus became a Friend of Athons. Ho 

does not say enything, even in the second part, of how Athens had 
banofitod him, or Sparta; but rather how he had boncfited Athens. 
And that 45 tha reason why he 4s bonevolent to Athens. Docs this 
remind you of a thought you have hoard? ...That benofits ono has 
mode rathor than rocoived meko ono friendly, That 1s according to 
Aristotlo ono of tho characteristics of the magnanimous man. Ho 
docs not liko to ba romíndod of the benefits which he reccived, 
because this shows him from tho sido of his woeknoss; but from 

tho benofits ho has given to others. And ho gives thom all kinds 

of examples for that. That is, this megnenimity is charectoristic 
of Mogillus, and as wo shall sco soon, also of Clintes. Now thore 
ds a sccond argument of Mogillus, apart from this boncfiting Athons 
from his childhood on. The Athenians erc outstanding, bocause thoso 
among them uho arc good are exceptionally good, for they alone are 
good by naturo, by thcír innor nature, by divine allotment, genuincly 
ond not fictitiously. That ás, most Athonians, it is impliod, aro 
bad; but thosc who arc good are excoptionally good. In Sporto thoro 
is no such oxceptional goodness. Tho Spartans arc not good without 
compulsion, because thcro compulsion rogulates cvorything. That ¿e 
tho thome in Thucydidos, uhon ho confronte tho Athonions and the 
Spartans. Those ara the tuo reasons why Mogillus is favorably disposod 
touards tho Athenians, and to hecr a defonso of an Athonian insti= 
tution stated in the Athenian manner. 


Mr. Alfred Mollin; hy is tho Spartan porsuadcd that tho Athonian 
Stranger is onc of tho good Athonians? 


Thot he docs not say. Forhaps he hos this improssion of him, but 
he docs not say this oxplicitly. What ho hes in mind ía probably 
tho fact, which must striko anyone reading Thucydides' History, 
that thore is a galaxy of outstanding Athonians, and perhaps one 
outstanding Spartan: “and this outatanding Sparten wes dislikcd 
by Sparta. 


EPS 


ALL the greet men, from Themistocles on, were Athenans, not Spartans. 
That they won the Peloponnesian lar, that is not necessarily a conse= 
quence of their goodness, of the exceptional goodness of Lysender or 
such people. In Athens there wes relatively little of what would be 
called today, social discipline. And in Sparta there was very, very 
much of it. And therefore only the Atheniens, 1f they are good, are 
good without compulsion: thera is no convention, or fictitivus element, 
in their goodness. 


CLIN. My story, tou, Stranger, when you hear 44, will show 

you that you may boldly say all you wish. You have probably 
heard how that inspired men Epimenides, uho was a family connection 
of curs, was bom in Crete; end how ten years before the Persian 
War, án obedience to the oracle of the god, he went to Athens end 
offered certain sacrifices which the god had ordained; and how, 
moreover, uhen the Atheniens were elammed at the Persians! expe= 
ditionary force, he mede this prophecy=="They will not como for 
ten yeers, end then when they do, they will retum back agaín 
usth ell their hopes frustrated, and after suPfering mora woes 
than they inflict." Then our forofathers became guest-friends 
of yaurs, end ever since both my fathers and 1 myself havo 
chorished en affection for Athens. 


You seo 1£ 18 agaín a benofit conferred, not received. Also a 
sympathy for Athons=-in this case, an entiroly differant onu; 
Epimonidos 1 have montioned before, a Croten prophet. That bolongs 
to a much older stratum of Greeco then Megillus, as you ses. from 
tho examples. So 1t is nou cloer: the Athonian has found out that 
his interlocutore aro perfectly willing to listen to him, and are 
favorably disposad to his long speoch about this ecemingly trivial 
subject. 


ATH. Evidontly, thon, you are both ready to play your part as 
listenors. But as for my part, though tho will Ís thoro, to 
compass tho task 1s hard: still, 1 must try. In tho first pleco, 
thon, our argument roquires that we should definc education and 
describo ito cffocts: that is thc path on which our prosont 
discourse must procccd until 1t finally arrives at the gad of 
Wirio. 


“0f wino 48 not thore; that is an interpretation which 1 question. 
Thoy walk from Cnosus, tho Crctan city, to the cavo of Zaus. Thoy 
arrive ovontually at the god; the god is thon Zcus. So tho whole 

Laws, if this is so, would dcsl with cducation. This makes perfect 
Sense, as 1t seems to me, but one can say that only the first tuo books 
and also Book 7, deal with education thenaticelly, but then one forgets 
one thing: the primary object oP education in this dialogue, namely 
Clínias and Megillus. The whole conversation, from beginning to end, 

is an education of these two old men. Here he raises the Socratic 
question, what in the world is education? And which pouer does it 

have? He would not raise this question regarding the virtues, of course. 
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He reises the Socratic question, what is education? And how does he 
ansuer 14? 


CLIN. By all means let us do so, since 1t is your wish. 
ATH. Then unils 1 em steting how education cught to be defined, 
you must be considering whether you are satisfied with my statement. 
CLIN. Proceed with your statement. 


So is the Socratic question treated in the Socretic manner? How does one 
ordinarily treat such questions? 


Reader: By eliciting ansuers from someone who claims to know. 


If I may use a term very much in vogue, by dislogue. Good. And there 
ls nothing of a dialogue here, but the Athenien simply tells them, and 
they do that in the sequel too. That mekes 1t very clear that this 
dislogue is in an emphatic sense, 1 mean thc entire Laus, of course, 
sub=Socretic. At some points a Socretic question is raised, but 14 
is never token in the Socretic manner. And that 4s inevitable due to 
the fact that the interlocutors are tuo old non-Athenians. Now the 
Athenian will say uhat education is. 


ATH. 1 will. hat 1 assert is thet every men uho is going to 
be good at eny pursuit must practice that special pureuit from 
infancy, by using ell the implements of his pursuit both in his 
play end in his work. For exemple, the man uho is to make 

a good builder must play at buílding toy houses,== 





Does he omát farmer? Wrong order; farmer is first. 


ATH. -and to meko e good farmer he must play et tilling land; 
and those uho are rearing them must provide each child with 

toy tools modelled on real ones. Besides this, they ought to 
have elementary instruction ín all the necessary subjects ,=- 

the carponter, for instance, being taught án play the use of 
rule and measure, the soldier teught riding or some similer 
eccomplishment. So, by means of their games, we should endcavon 
to tum tho testes and desires of the children in the direction 
of that object unich forms thuir ultimate goal. First and foro- 
most, oducation, we say, consists in that right nurture which 
most strongly draws the soul of tho child when at play to a love 
for that pursuit of which, when he becomes a man, he must possess 
a perfect mastery. Now corsidor, as 1 seid before, uhether up 
to this point, you are satisficd with ¿his statement of mins. 


Let us see. He gives tuo examples, of a houscbuildc: and a femer, 
and then roplaces the famer by a horsemen--that makes perfect sense, 
bocause the weelthy fermor, the gentlenan farmer, will serva in the 
calvary. What must they do? Thoy must have toys imiteting tho instru- 
ments which they will need later. And they must lcem, already 
seriously, some preliminary knowledgc. In many gemes, one has to 
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count; and this counting, uhile used entircly for play, 1s never= 
theless a sertous preliminary knowledge. But thon he genaralizcs 
uhat ho has ssid about education, speaking no longor about tha two 
different kinds of men, famers and housebuilders, and says that 

tho purpose of education ís to produce in the soul of the playing 
child e passionate desire of that in which he must, after having 
become e man, be perfect. This would apply also to "the examples; 
énd to ánother example which he will specify in the immediate sequel. 


CLIN. Certeinly we are. 
ATH. But we must not allow our description of education to 
remain indefinite. For at present, uhen censuring or conmending 
a men's upbringing, we describe one man as educated and another 
as uneducated, though the latter may often be uncamonly well= 
educated in the trede of a pedlar or a skipper, or some other 
similar occupation. But we, naturally, ín our present discourse 
are not taking the vieu that such things as these make up educa= 
tion: the education of which we speak is training from child= 
hood in goodness, which makes a man esgerly desirolis of becoming 
a perfect citizen, understanding how both to rule and be ruled 
righteously. This is the special form of nurture to which, as 

I suppose, our present argument would confine the term "education" 
uhereas an upbringing which aims only at money=meking or physical 
strength, or even some mental accomplishment devoid of reason 
and justice, 1t would term vulgar and illáberal and utterly 
unuorthy oP the name "education." Let us not, however, quarrel 
over a name, but let us abido by the statement we egreed upon 
Just nou, that those who are rightly educated become, as a rule, 
good, end that one should ín no case disparage education, since 
1t stands first among the finest gifts that are givon to the 
best men; end 1f 1t were ever to err from the right path, but 
cen be put straight egain, to this task cvery man, so long as he 
lives, must address himself with all his might. 


That is all ho saya for the timo being about education, and we must 
keep in mind that ho will show that education thus undcrstood requires 
symposis. Is there any point that you would like to teke up regarding 
education? 1 gather that this is a favorite subject of discussion in 
this college. Yes? 


Mr. Levy: How do they know uhot is the best-craft for an infant at 
en early age? How do they determine uhether he is to become a builder 
or a famer? 





Partly, 1 must say, from the professicn c? the parents. You know, the 
Republic bossts of rulers of uncommon segacity, end that they are eble 
to recognize whether a neu-born child is to be a ruler or of the class 
that is only ruled. These expectations you do not find in the Laus. 
le have to assume they proceed by substandards, that there is a 
gentlemanly class, and a non-gentlemanly class, and the education 

by laws is that of gentlemen, and the other is banauson, "education" 
in quotation marks. In other words, education o: meney-making, 
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or life adjustment, and so on. But the main point here, leaming how 
to rule and to be ruled, to command and to obey, with right, with 
righteousness: that is to say, not to have a tyrant, for example. % 
úho also knows to rule, but not the best way, And perhaps to requite 
this tyrenny by unrighteous disobedience. Mr. Golduin? 


Mr. Golduin: Is this moant .to.exclude a kind of education that might 
transcend political considerations? 


That ís, or seems, to be the case. But I believe that is one od the 
implications of the discussion of symposia, thet 1t produces in--that 
through the symposia, something of a higher order will come án. But 
on the faco of 1t, 14 1s certainly civic education. 


Mr. Berns: If one takes your ansuer to Mr. Golduin, 1t sounds as 1f 
uhen there is to be education that trenscends the political, you have 
to justify itself and presont itself as first boing worthy of authority. 


Yes, sure. Now this is obviously true, in one way or the other. 


Mr. Golduin; Would 1t then be a right understanding of this to say that 
there could not be an education of a good man thet does not at least 
ánclude education to be a good citizen? 


Ves, that one can safely say, altriough as 1t become clear very soon, 
there 1s some subtlo difference betueen the good man and the good citizen. 
Xut this difference doos not*bocome the theme in tho Laws. And that has 
to do with the following fact, that tho cítizen is a man simply subject 
to the lau. Ho may have some influence on legisletion, of course, 

. but ho 18 guidod promarily by the lau. But thero are also a feu men 
úho are not primarily guidcd by tho lau; this docs not moan that they 
trensgross tho las, but that 44 is not that by which thoy teko thoír 
bosrángs. That ue shall sco very soon. But 3t hos not bcen medo 

clar to Clinias and Mogillus, becauso they don't hear everything we 
can hear. For the simple reason that wo can read, and ro=rcad; but 
uhen you converse, you cannot say all the timc, Repeat that sentoncs, 
dissolvo 1t into its subordinate clausos, that you cannot do. And 

thoy hoar only a small part of it. It is almost as if the Athonien 
speaks through thesc old mon, to young people of tho futuro in this 
respectable setting: so that some young people would understand 

tho important things which Clinias and Megillus miss. Thcy do under= 
stand uhat 1t means to be a good citizen, and a citizen uho knows how 
to command and obey, of courso.. 





Mr. Golduin: Ono last question. In 642d, Clinics" speech, is this 
some reference to uhat we have said, thet Atheniens aro good not by 
outuard compulsion but by inncr disposition? That is, a goodnass that 
is somchow not compellcd by citizenship? 


That is e very good point you makc. He sensos that, also, you would 


have to pay a terrific price for it: you gct also these great criminals 
like Alcibiedes, who corrupted the Sparten queen, end did other 
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torrible things: that is the price you pay for such prrmissivcness, 

es it would bo called today. And the Athenion Stronger tekns os a 

rule this strict vicw of the Dorians, you know: the book is tellud 
Lews, 1t 1s a lawrulcd stetc. The lays arc very incisivo, much more 
Án detail then somo othors, without having social legislation, which 
accounts for so much of modern legislation. Let us continuc--Dr. Kass? 


Dr. Leon Kess: 1 don't know ¿f this ís introducing a foreign distinction 
ánto the kind of education here, but can wo say that thc passagos which 
ue just read treat the character ond all virtucs simply or do you scu 
hora the development of uhat Aristotlo calls intellectual virtues? 


Thore is nothing soid of the distinction. In tho forcground, 1 would 
assune, of what the tuo hearers understand, there would be what you 
called the moral virtues, formation of character, rather than of the 
intollact. 


Dr. Kass: Would an understanding of- how to rulo involvo o kind of 
Knoulcdgo in addition to character? 


Yes, 1t requires also othor things which are not propcrly speaking, 
knouledgo, I.supposer=  cortein qualities of the body, which are 
elements conducive to command, * 


Mr. Joseph Gonda: Through your remarks that the Athentan Stranger le 
talking to Clínias and Megillus, do you imply that the Léus“has a kind 
of prectical character that the Republic doesn't have? 


That is in a way true of all dialogues. In en extemal sense, the Laws 
ere much more prectical than the Republic, because as you will hear 
later on, Clinías belongs to a commission supposed to drau up a code 
for a colony, a neu colony, founded by Cnosus. And the Athenian 
es 1t uere glves the outline of a code uhich Clinias will propose to 
the commission, and which for all we know, will be accepted by the 
commission. It is very prectical, you know? In the Republic there 

is nothing of tha kind. A 


Mp. Gonda: In that cese 1t is feasible that the scheme would be provided, 
but uhen you suggest that there is en audience beyond this, that speaks 
also of Plato's intention. E 


Yes, but would 1t not be true that the Republic also may tell us things 
uhich Gleucon end Adeimentus do not gras? 


Mr. Gonda: Well, they do not require so much of a program as these. 


Yes, but let us assume that this code is eleborated by Clinias in 
accordance with the Athenian's suggestion; the code is adopted by 
the neu city; then this code would transmit, in a very indirect and 
diluted way, the notions of the Athenien Strang=r, would it not? 
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This closeness to action doesn't exist in any other dislogue. 

Another characteristic of this work 1s that 1t goes on so far auay 
from Athens: that he talks here to people who haven't heard, so 

to speak, a philosopher. hen he talks to Athenians, even 1f they 

ere e quite conmon group, such as in the Leches, he (Leches) has of 
course heard of this kind of thing. He docsn't like 1t, but ha has 
heard of it. But these people cannot even disliko it. That is unique, 
uholly unique. And therefore also thoso roflections on Athenianism, 
4f ue can sey that, to which you find no parallel in the othor dialogues, 
Unless you take perhaps uhat the old Egyptian priest is said to have 
told to Solon. But he doesn't speak of tho Athonians: he says, You 
Grecks are aluays childten. Ves? 


Mr. Doskow: I'm still puzzlod about the question of whether this 
education is contral to morals, or how character ís involved; becauso 
4t is said in that specch that the man who rulos must rule with Justice, 
1t doesn't 'sey according to law. 14 would scem to demand some knowledge 
of uhet ls just. If you take tho varider oxampla of a man «ho is a 
sca-ceptain, ho may bo a man of great strength of character, but 4P he 
doesn't know how to pilot, or how to be a ganeral, or uhat's involved 
Án eny kind of lcodership, he's going to ha very unsuccossful. 


Yos, but you ses uhon ha spoka of tho various virtuos in this section 
on the natural crder of tho good things, ha did not question those as 
to their intellectual ingrodient, so to say, but then nous 18 the 
govemor of them all; but what that is and how this works, thet was 
loft uholly obscure; end thoro in tho scventh book of the Laws, 
which oxplicitly deals with education, and uhore we find cortaln — 
parellols to uhat 1s dono in tho Republic, ue sea that tho highest, 
or lost, part of oducation is in The Replies, as. you know, dioloctic, 
vend An tho Laws, hunting. Hunting is an Imege of dialectic, but 

one cannot aluays recognizo that imag in 4t; you can teko hunting 
quite litorolly. Lator in tho tenth book, “hot is perhaps the most 
thoorotical port of tro Laws, when ho deals with the penal lau, end 
the question arísos, unat 18 to bo dono about impicty? the Athenian 
de compollod to explain what impicty is; and in this comoction ho 
spcoks also, naturally, of uhat piety is. And in the strict form, 
tho first is really unknoun to thesa peoplo. And thc Athenion tells 
thom of unat the physiologists, the cerly Grcok philosophors, soid 
about the whole; and than ho givos thom a famous demonstration of the 
existence of gods. But tho Laws ara, at loest on the surfacc, the 
least, quote, philosophic, the most sub=Socratic, Platonic work. And 
theraforo, perhaps, particularly interestino. Yes? 














Student: Does tho lau of laws epply only to states that claim that 
thoir laws ucre given by a god, or only by ¿ircek code? Or dous tho 
law of laws apply to any stato, evon 1f its laws are not divino? 


Woll, that is their starting-point. These poople say that their laus 
arc god-given. Now later on, uhon the Athonian spceks of th2 lau of 
laus, he makes tt rather clcor that ty do not seriously holieva that: 
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that this ás simply the way in uhich every criticism of the las is 
silenced, except strictly private criticism of old men. But 1 
suppose that Plato would have seid that in every city uhich is to > 
bs good there must be belisf in gods, a civil religion, and a 
positive religion; this is an established religion, that is clear. 
That there could be individuals who did not believe in this religion, 
Af ue use that term, that is of no importance if these people are 
sensible people. and don't say uhat they think. If they create a 
fuss, then of ccurse something must be done about 1t. There wes 

a kind of instísution described in book ten of the Laws, that we 
vould call not exactly an insane esylum, but Án other more recent 
tems, e kind of senitoriun, so to spesk, where they would have to 
lásten to sensible people, and after they had done this for a uhile, 
they might be permitted to circulate. hat we call "toleration" is 
a very recent thing, of the last few centuries. The first man who 
seid in so many words that an atheistic society was possible, was 
Pierre Boyle... Did you ever hear of him? Late seventeenth century, 
bom a Frenchman, lived in Holland. . And he made this poin; in a 
polemica! contest, but still, he said that. The thought wes not 
alien to men like Hobbes, of course, but Hobbes never said it. Now 
4n ancient times 1t ws understood no gods, no polis. As far no 
bishop, no croun, that was not at that tine tha casej but no gods, 
no polis, there is no question about that. 





Student: I guess you ansuered my question. 1 wasn't really sure hou 
seriously the speakers were taking the god-givemese of their individual 
laws. If they have any doubts about 4t, thoy «sep thon to themselves. 


That 1s--the kind of-=uhat shall 1 say? half-clarity, half-obscurity, 
possible in such matters; where the greatest human interests are at 
atake. Surely there was no dogma, in the sense of the Christian Church, 
et that timo. But if someone said, "These gods do not cxist!"=-uo 

knou at luast from one comody that 1t might be possible that someone: 
say it=-that wes in itself a capital crime. The psychology, especially 
of old men, regarding those things, is described by Plato in the Les 
at rether groet length, án the tenth book. There if enyuhere you ubuld 
find en ansuer to your question. Mr. Berns? 





Mr. Laurence Bems: 1 wes wondering about the fact that hc uses the 
word dik8 rather than dikaiosuné here. 


Yes, there is surely something to that; but what he has in mind in 
particular at tho moment 1 do not know. uhore wes this? ("643b, Buba! 
when he speaks of this kind of education. fhat is--d1k3 implics a 
stronger emphasis on vindictive justice; 1 dan't know whether thet 
ds the case hero. 








Mr. Bems: It would also scem suggested in that passage you just road, 
aneu nou kei dikós (Guba), that nous and dikf go together. 


This shows that they can go together; but 1t docs not necéssarily mean 
that uhore there is dik8, there is nous. Othervisc the distinction 
would not make sense...1 think we must now stop here. 
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Fourth meeting 


ue have to repeat a feu points uhich came out last time or even before, 
since they are indispensable for our understanding of the first book. 
The dialogue, you recall, opens with a specific question regarding the 
origin of the Dorian laws. After a very perfunctory discussion of the 
subject, they tuzn to an epparently unrelated question, that of the 

end of purpose o* the Dorian legislation. The question of the origin 
came up again fz0m time to time, but it was no longer the theme. Now 
es to their end vr purpose, you remember the first ansuer wes, victory 
in war. It was zuestioned, must a city not first have the right kind 
of inner structues before 14 can think of defeating anybody From war 
they are led to tae virtue of war, a completely different subject, courage. 
And this was sar! to be the aim, or end, of the Dorian leginiation. 

But as tha Athentan seys, it is the lowest of the four virtues. And 
the Dorian code ias provided only for courage. Couracs is tho right 
posture toard fzar and pain. Must it not also include the might 
posture tovard pleasure? In other woids, is not moderation, or temper= 
ence, the oetter part of courage? The Dorian code fai:ed te provide 
for moderstion. After having made this clear, íhe Athunian cetums 
egaín to v>e distinction betueen courage and meceratioa, to the separa= 
tion of moderation fron courage. The question arisos, uhy did he 
present moderation as a part of courage ín the “irst place? hy cid 

he subordinate mederatton to couraga, 1f only for a short while? Did 
he wish to indic:te thot the Dorians, lacking moderation, could nat 
possess true courago? lle shall leave this ques*ion open for tho tine 
being; perhaps we shall find an answer for it, in the rost of the 
first book. 

The Doriens, particularly Megillus, claimes that the Dorian codos 
had provided properly for both courage and moderation by the institution 
of common meals, succitta, The Athenien questions tho soundaess of this 
institution, and he opposes to the succitia tho Athonian institution of 
symposia, common drinking. Tho Athenian defonds the symposia that is of 
the right kind, that 15 to say, the well-regulated symposia. But es 
was mado cloar, there is no experience of such ua11-regulatcd symposia. 
Noverthelens, tha Athenian assertad that symposi2 are indisponseble for 
education, that is to say, for education to virtuo, tho virtuo of the 
perfect citizon. This strang= assertion is now being discussod. In 
order to prove this point, tho Athonian must first meke clear what 
education is. He ansucrs that question, but hot, as uc have seen, 
through the procedure of question and answer, as used by Socrates, 
through discussion; tio Athenian rathcr teaches, end wa have concluded 
that thc discussion in the Laws, as conparcd to ¿het in other dialoguos, 
is sub-Socratic. lle can illustrate this Ly thc following considereticn; 
in the Laws, education ís introducod for the sas of a vindication af 
symposia. This is parellel to what is bcing dono in the Republic, where 
philosophy is introduced for the seke of the actualization of the good 
city, those of you who have read 14 will remember. Philospphy comes up 
uhen the question is raiscd, how can we get thi” wonderful city, with 
absolute comunism, and perfect equality of pose:seions? Ano the 
ansuer is, tho philosoprers must become kings and the kincs philosophors. 
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And that leads to the discussion of philosophy. But there is of 
course nothing of philosophy in the Laws; the term philesophizing 
occurs only tuice in the uhole work, perhaps a few times more, only 
in a very casual manner, in a subdued manmer. Nou ¿if you compare 
the Laus to the Renublic, in particular, you see in the Republic 
that the discussants in books tuo to ten are Glaucon and Adeimentus. 
And they have a! least heard of philosophy. In the Laws the tuo 
discussants are íhe tuo 01d Dorians who have never heard of such things 
and could not br led to philosophy, given their advanced years. 

So we contíue at G44b6. The Athenian hed just preised and 
defined the rigrs kind of education as a preparation for his proof 
that symposia a» a sound institution. Nou how does he cor”:nue? 





ATH. Furtiar, us agrecc long ago that -if nen are capaule of 
rulirg thenselves, thev are good, but if incapablo, bad. 

CLIN. Quite true. 

ATH. Let us, then, re-state more clearly «hat ur mean* by this. 
With your formission, 1 will make use of e7 illustration in the 
hope 3f explalnirg the matter. 

CLIN Go iead. 


We have evon anciher case of this kind. Why dors the author do such 
things? 'hy do.s he make the interlocutor giv» this ansuer: Do 
speak, spoak fc: mo; uhy docs he do tha? Couzd not the Athentas 
have contínued m4 givon the similo uhich he u2?1 intioduce without 
such interrupticn, or confirmation, on the part of tt»; Cratan? hen 
do we, in convo:sing, wait for such a reply as Speak?" Undor uhat 
concitions do we do thst? Thore are a varicty 3f ansucrs, but we 
may assunc that perheps the Athenian is waitinc, for approvel by ti 
Crotan. Now, tie ques*ion is, uhet is solf=cortrol, being the rulsr 
of onesel*, being suparior to oncsolf? 














ATH. May wo assuma that cach of us by himself is a singlo unit? 


ls one. 'ocaus if we say thore is self-contral, wc assumy a duality, 
at least, yos? “e controls somothing else, in nimscif. But nevertho= 
less, cvc:y onc of us is onc. 


CLIN. Yes. 
ATH. And that oech possesses within himsclf tuo antagonístic 
and foolish counczllors, whom wc call by thc names of pleasure 

and pain? 

CLIN. That is su. 

ATH. And that, besides thosa tuo, cach man posrusses onánions 
ebout the future, which go by the gcnoral 2eme of "oxpictations"; 
and of theso, that uhich precodes pain bcars th: special mama of 
"fear," and that shich preccdes pleasure the special name of 
idition to all thczo therc is calculation, 
om is good, end uhirh bad; and calculation, 
becore tho public decrec of th2 city, is naned "lay." 




















CLIN. 1 have sone diffículty in keeping pace with you: 
assume, however, that 1 do so, and proceed. 
MEG. Í am in exactly the sexe predicament. 


Uny ás this so very difficult, uhat the Athenian says: that both 
have such great--as if they were climbing a very high hill, and 
camot follow? ...That we have all kinds of emotions, end must not 

be simply guides by these emotions, there must be something in us that 
tells us what t- choose and what to respect, celculation: mich, uhen 
1t has become ti common decree of the city, is called law. 


Mr. Simon Kapls, Tutor: Mr. Strauss. All these words, expectation, 
fear, confidence, in quotation marks in the English, are ca:led hopes 
in Greek. None of these hopas are calculation. 


There is perhape in hopes no calculation proper. Do vou knows what 
he says about dnliberetion? ..Well, if you taxe a Cog uno +5 attracted 
by a stesk, let us sey; and on the other hand, there is hi: mastor 
uith a unip, which keeps him back. And therefrre he (leliberates: 
should he or should he not? One of the tuo, or perhays even a third, 
is victorious: that %s the 2nd of the deliberetion. Mr. Barns? 





Mr. Laurence Berns: ell, this notion of lau simply contraicte the 
presupposition :hat the laus are divine, from the beginnino, and ¿ute 
ths uhole lay a= though 14 were made by humans. 






Ves, that is truo. But uhether that is the sol” reevon uhy the old 
Dorians are so “ard put to accept it, that's ensther matter. In a way 
he seems to idertify calculation of logos with law; only of couree 
with this differences the calculation must be accepted by the ci 
This distinctica betuven lau and jaus is somer=ws necessary “or virdi- 
cating tho souriness o symposia. Therefore t*=t is of great importance 
for the soquel. Now tho Athenian continues his exposition, bocause 
they have not understrod him. 














ATH. Let ::s conceive the matter án this may. 
eack of ue living crostures is an ingenious pur 
uhetaer costrived by way== 


us suppost that 
ut of the gods, 





Living beings. That means in itself not merely human bcings but all 
animals. 


ATH.  --usothor 
sorious purpose 
do know, tniat =- 


trivad by way of a toy of thoirs or for sone 
-for as to that ve knou neíhing; but this we 








Wait a moment. Similar storics have occurred beforc, when 
the storios of Genyncto. Trcre he mado the disti 
myth, but ue are not now corcemed with myth, + 










ings of the go*s, or have buon maco by them fer sano 


we are playt 
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serious purpose. Or docs the doubt also refer to the fact that we are 


--to tne question of uhether we are playthings or uhether we are 
puppets? That is not clear. 


ATH. But this much we know, that these inward affections of ours, 


like sineus or cords, drag us along, end being opposed to cach 
other, pull one against the other to oppcsite actions; and 
herein lios the dividing line between goouness end badness. 


In meaning in t:is sphere, yas? 


ATH. For, as 0u> ergument declares, ther= is one of tiese 
pulling furzes ubich every man should aluxys follow ar nohow 
leave holc of, coterasting thereby the cull of the ovher 
sineus; tds the leading-string, golder and Poly, c 
celculatio;, entitled the public las of the city; enc 
uherzas th: othez cords are hard end steely an of every 
possible «ape and semblance, this one is flexible an: 
uniform, since 14 is of gold. 


So the gas, es 1t wee, dreg us in all directions, ly thero corda; 
but thore ás or kind of cord which 49 especia: ly importan*, and 
that is "ore cc'lod uyalden and ho" y, or sacred. And that ja the 
guiding «trino «alculation, or thr commca lau cf the city. This 
golden string==:8 soft or ucak, aud neecs support by other cords. 
This seers to iw clecr up to this point. 












ATH. Witt. that most excellent learing=st:ing o” the law wo 
must neecs co-os=rate always; for sinco -'alcul: tion 18-= 


Let us trensle»2 more literally. "ue must fo' iow th> most noble 
guirlance of thu nomos; for sinco calculation 3 noclu==" 





ATH. =buw gentlx rather than forcoful, ¿vs leading-string 
needs helpers t: ensure that the golden kind within us may 
vencuish “ho otócr kinds. 








So you sua her therc is a noble guidanca and < mos* noble guidance. 
The first is colculation or reason; the most :oble 's the iau. lhy 
ds the lau supcrior ta reasoning? ("It is forreful.*) Ycs; reason 
alano is not strong ¿nough. So tho admixtute 2f those lower things 
makos it more ive, and ther:fore mora noxlc. So here sue ses 
that thora is a diffo:cnce betuecn the calcule: ion and tho lau, 
uhich is clearor thar tho cistinction made car.icr uun Clinias 

and Mogillus cculd n=. follow. Yes? 








ATH. In “his way our story comparing ourselves to puppcts 

wili not fall flat, and the meenino of thu temo "selt-superior" 
end "self-inforior” will become somcuhet aorc £! d also 
how necessary it tho individual me to true 
account 07 these ses art to ive in accorrance 
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thercuith, and how necessary £or the city (when 1t hes received 
such an account cither from a god cr fram a man who knows) 

to make this into a lay for itself and be guided thercby in 
its intercourse both with itself and with all other cities. 


Ho mekos now the clearest distinction; and this is donc after he 
has complotod the myth oP puppets. Uhat do wc know now? .. The 
distinction is made betueen the city and tho private man, the citizen: 
or án Greek, idi5tes, who ís precisely not a citizen in tho full sense. 
Nou this privata man, what does hc do? He must take hold of the true 
logos in himself about these urges and live Following that true logos. 
Tho city must not teko hold of, but teko over, cither from ono of the 
gods, or from him who has known, his acquired knowledge regarding 
those mattors, mako 1t a law, and in this way lives, conversos 

with itsolf and with othor cities. This distinction betwcon the 

self and others is not made in thc caso of thc private citizon; 

it is only made in tho caso of the city: the rodical privacy is that 
uhich is possible for the individual and which 1s impossible in tho 
casc of tho polis. So the individual private citizen must take 

the true laus, the city must take hold of any lus. In the best 

case, the individual can live according to the true lawo; this 

is not to be expected in the case of the polis, because even if 

dt takes that logos From some god, it is not called the true logos 
here. 


ATH. Thus both badness and goodness would be di?ferentiateo 
for us more clearly; and these having become mcre evident, 
probably education also and the other institutivas will appear 
less obscure; and about the institution of the sine-party in 
particular 1t may very likely be shown that ít is by no means, 
as might be thought, a paltry matter which ¿t 4s absurd to 
discuss at length but rather a matter which fully merits 
prolonged discussion. 

CLIN. Quite right: Let us go through with every topic that 
seems important for the present discussion. 


You see, Clinies no longer says uhether he can follou what the Athenien 
says about the relation between drinking and lau. That does not mean 
necessarily that he has understood; but he may have given up. There 
ds one little thing uhich does not come out in translation, but which 

1 em sure was intended. Toward the end of the Athenian's speech, he 
mentions spending one's time in wine-drinking; and Clinias when he 
speeks mentions the present spending of time. Spending of timo became 
very soon a word for conversation, and even for schools and letters, 
This "spending one's time in wine" and "our present spending pur time" 
is very striking; let us see what we have to do with that. 


ATH. Tell me now: if we give strong drink to this puppet of 
curs, what effect will it have on its character? 

CLIN. In reference to uhat particular do you ask this question? 
ATH. To no particular, for the moment: 1 am putting the 
question in general terms--"uhen this shares in that, uhat 
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sort of thing does 1t become in consequence?" 1 wi11 try to 

convey my meaning still more clearly: what 1 ask is this: 

does the drinking of wine intensify pleasures and pains and passions 
and lusts? 

CLIN. Yes, greatly. 


You see, in passing, he mentions not all passions: he mentions of 
course pleasure and pain, end then thumoi, forms of spiritedness, 

end passionatc desires. He does not mention fear, because, as we 

will see clearly later on, wine does nothing to fear. 


ATH. And how about sensations and recollections and opinions 
and thoughts? Does it make them likowiso more intense? Or 
rather, do not these quit a man entirely 4f he bocomes surfeited 
with drink? 

CLIN. Yes, they quit him entirely. 


The Athenien's socond question ís leading, as the first was not. 
Apparently the Athenian thought the Cretan would know somehow that 
wíno effocts the passions, but is not likcly to know how 1t affocts 
the perceptions and various others. 


ATH. He then arrives at the same condition of soul as when 
he was a young child? 

CLIN. He does. 

ATH. So at that moment he will have very líttle control of 
himself? 

CLIN. Very little. 

ATH. And such a man 45, ue say, very bad? 

CLIN. Very, indeed. 

ATH. It appears, then, that not the greybeard only may be 
“in his second childhood," but the drunkard as well. 

CLIN. An admirable observation, Stranger. 


Note here that seemingly casual reflection on old ege. Old age 
may lead, and in many cases does lead, to childishness rather than 
to wisdom. 


ATH. Is there any argument which will underteke to persuede us 
that this is a practice we ought to indulge in, instead of 
shunning it with all our might as far as we possibly can? 
CLIN. It appears that there is: at any rete you essert this, 
and you were ready just now to argue it. 


Yes: they are eager to hear the vindication of this forbidden institu- 
tion of wine-drinking. 


ATH. You are right in your reminder, and 1 em still ready to 
do so, now that you and Megillus have.both expressed your 
willingness to listen to me. 

CLIN. Of course, we shall listen, if only on account of 

the surprising paredox that, of his cun free will, a man 
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ought to plunge into the depths of depravity. 
ATH. Depravity of soul, you mean, do you not? 

CLIN. Yes. 

ATH. And how about plunging into a bad state of body, 
such as leanness or ugliness or impotence? Should we 

be surprised 1f a man of his oun free will ever got 

into such a state? 

CLIN. Of course we should. 

ATH. Well, then, do we supposs that persons who go of 
thenselves to dispensaries to drink medicine are not aware 
that' soon afteruards, and for many days to come, they will 
find themselves in a bodily condition such as would make 
lífe intolerable if it were to last forever? And we 

know, do wo not, that men uho go to tho gymasia for 

hard traíning comence by becoming weaker? 

CLIN. ALL this ue know. 

ATH. ue know also that they go there voluntarily for 

tho sake of the subsequent benefit? 

CLIN. Quite true. 

ATH. Should ono not teke the sane view of the othor 
institutions also? 

DLIN. Cortainly.. ¿ 

ATH. Then one must take tho same viow of the practice of 
wino-drínking, if one can rightly class 1t among the others. 
CLIN. Of course one must. 


Let us then not forget the paradoxy. Wine-drinking is said to lead 
to tha utmost degradation; that is admittod by tho P'henian. And 
yet in spite of that, it is bonoficial. This is comperod to what 

men do regarding their bodios in gymastic training, where thoy 

elso in a way degradc the body, mekc 1t ucak and distorted in various 
ways, in order to improvo 4t, and the same is said to bo corresponding 
to wine-drinking. 


ATH. If then this practice should be shown to bo quito as 
boneficial for us es bodily training, corteinly at the outeet 
14 is superior to it, in so far es it is not, like bodily 
training, accompanied by pain. 

CLIN. That ás truo; but I should bo surpriscd if we should 
succeed in discovoring in 14 any bencfit. 

ATH. That is procisoly the point wo must at onco try to 
make plain. Toll me nou: can wo discem tuo kinds of fear, 
of uhich tho onc is nearly the opposite of thc other? 

CLIN. hat kinds do you mean? 


So this discussion of the tuo kinds of fear will supply the ansucr as 
to why drinking is beneficiel in spite of thc degradation it produces. 


ATH. Those: when we expect evils to occur, we fear thom. 
CLIN. Yos. 


ATH. And often we fear reputation, when we think wo shell gain 
a bad reputo for doing or saying something base; and this fcar 
ue (like overybady clse, 1 imagine) cell shamo. 

CLIN. OF coursc. 

ATH. Those arc the tuo fcars 1 was meaning; and of those, tho 
socond is opposed to peins and to all other objects of foar, and 
opposed also to the greatost and most numerous pleasures. 

CLIN. Very truo. 


Shame is opposcd to pain as well es other intorcsting ploasures; 
so dt has a larger rengo than the other kind of fcar, uhich is 
limited to pain. 


ATH. Doos not tho leugivor and overy man uho is worth anything, 
hold this kind of fcar ín the highest honour, and name 44 
"madesty' 





Thot is not the word; it 1s aidás, somcthing like roverence or au. 
uhich would be a bettor word. 


ATH. =-and to tho confídenco which is opposcd to it doos ho 
not give the nama--irreverencc, and pronouncc 1t to be for 

all, both publicly and privatoly, a very grcat cvil? 

CLIN. Quite right. 

ATH. And does not this fear, besides saving us in many importent 
respects, prove more effective then anything else in ensuring 
for us victory in war and secirity? For victory is, in fact, 
ensured by tuo things, of which the one is conf*dence toward 
enemies, the other, fear of the shame of couerd:ce in the eyes 
of friends. 

CLIN. That is so. 


This ís nou a new theme: aidós, reverence or auwe. And this covers 
all the pleesures end all pains; it has the same broad range, as 

a short while ego, courage was said to have: you remember, courege 
was said to be the right posture toward pleesures and pains. Sense 
of shame, or reverence, takes the place of courage, or manyness, for 
8 while. Now what does that mean?...uhat does that mean?... At the 
beginning of the dialogue he raises the question of the origin of 

the laus; and then he goes to the end or purpose of the laws, 
completely forgetting, as it were, about the origin. Now he remembers 
the beginning: what is the lau of leus? Reverence, for the one god: 
to say with one mouth and with one voice that all the leus are good 
because god has given them. This is more fundamental than the 
specific provisions of the lau, which mey or may not be related to 
the promotion of warlike virtus. And this eue, that is nou somehow 
involved in the discussion of banquets. Yes? 





Dr. Leon Kass: It occurs to mo that there might be another difference 
betusen this sense of shame and the broader understanding of. certain 
virtues. Here he speaks about something uhich depends upon the opinions 
of others, whercas - the original broader notion of courage, uhich 
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included moderation, could be said ta depend upon the virtue 
of the individual. In other words, it seems to be a higher virtue 
in one sense, and a lower virtue in another sense. 


Ves. However, 1f you look at the Dorian laws themselves, es the 
Dorians understand them, then you arrive at the divine character 
of the leu and everything that implies, their fundamental pre- 
supposition. Then whether aue or reverence is a virtue comparable 
to moderation, or whether it is a virtue at all, is an open question. 
le know that Arístotle denies that it is a virtue; but he understands 
1t using this term eidós, in a very limited sense, sense of shame; 
and he says it is something uhich befits only immature people, 
because a mature well-bred man will not make any mistakes, and 
therefore has no reason ever for being ashamed. But young people 
uho are still under the influence of their passions, and lack 
experience, cannot be expected not to make mistakes, and there 
fore it befits them to be ashamed from time to time. Still, 
nothing of this kind is suggested here. 

I belágve we have to say that the ultimate foundation in the 
minds of these men for the cords Ís reverenco, or aue, and not 
thoir estimation of courago. That comes in sccondarily; sinca 
it was a god uho gave these laus, end this god prescribed all 
the leus with a vicw to victory in war, thorefore victory in war 
ds tho proper end. 1 try to be as orthodox as 1 can from tho point 
of view of the Crotans; otherwise ono doosn't understand thom. 
Then ue must ask, what has auo or reverence to do with wino-drinking, 
beceuso that is the context án which the question is roiscd. 


Mr. Simon Kaplan: It isn't tho samo question, Itisreverence for 
the foundation, or tho fundemental axia of tho lau; but reverence 
to the god who givos tha law, is rovercnce to the origin of the lau. 


Yos, but is not overything also based on that Foundation? 


Mr. Kaplan: Vos, surcly, but there ís a distinction betucen one and 
another kind of reverenco. len you question the axia, you question 
tho gods. 


Yes, but othor questions would also arise, 1 don't know if they would 
for the Dorians: namcly, was this lau in fact given by Zous, or by 
Apollo, or cven, do thoy cxist? This question comes up in tho Laus, 
but much later, in book ten. 1 am thinking only of how the subject 
appears within the purvieu of this book. There is somcthing quite 
remerkable: we cannot help spoeking fron time to time of tha 
differance botucen the Greeks and the Bible. And many things can 
bo said about 1t, but one thing is especially important in our 
connection; and that is the notion of humility. Humility has as 

a rule a negative meaning in clessival Greek and in pagan Greek 
literature altogother. There is only one meaning for it: bascnoss, 
louness. But there is one exception, as far as 1 know only one: 
both Plato end Xenophon, when they spcek of Sparta=-and Sparta ond 
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Crete are prectically the sane, ascribe to them humility, tapeinotés, 
in a positive sense. These are very archsic societies, and 
therefore 1 believe 1t is not surprising-thet here the question 

of aidós or reverence in connection with their order of life 

should come up... This could give occasion for other kinds of 
interesting end very far-reaching discussions, and if you would 

like to have such a discussion, by ell means. 


Mr. Simon Kaplan: (tape has not picked up the question)..in the 
Bible? 


In the Bible, of course, humility is highly preised. The man Moses 
was very humble, to say nothing of other persons. 


Mr. KMaplen: (words spoken about Moses es laugiver) 


Yes, uhether that was a conseguence of his humility or not, that 
is e question, but he surely as a legislator is distinguished by 
his humility. That is of course not said of Minos or of Lycurgus. 
But in their society there was a much higher degree of reverence 
for authority; in the first place of course, for the megistracies, 
but also beyond, for uhat is behind the megistracies, and gives 
them their support. Mr. Berns? 


Mp. Laurence Berns: 1 was wondering what you think is behind the 
linking of humility for laws with being archaic. 


Forget about that. 1 only said this quite superficis1ly speaking 
-- that. is, the old Testament, of course, and these societies, 
belong to an older stratum then Athens and the world of Socrates. 
Look again in modern times, where the reverence for authority, 
submission to authority, become ueakened with the progress of 
illuminetion by reason, And ¿f there are such people who can 

tekc: hold of the true logos, and take their bearings by it, they 

do not havo--by this vory fect, they are not subject to any author- 
ity. 


Mr. Berns: Yes. Well, 1 es thinking of other things also Found 
in modem times, a conception of man=-we find reason leading to a 
conception of man as equal or almost equal to the beasts. lc find 
a lownress that seems to be arrived at through reason. 


Yes, but is this not a way of gotting authority, also? Beests 
don't have authority, unless you would say that the posture of 
horsos to the horseman or of a dog to its owner cen be called 
submission to authority. Which I think would be very unfair to 
authority. But if you understand man in tems of his beestly 
bchavior, then to that extent you liberate him. How much of 
the emancipation movement of modern times have this character, 
an emencipation of the lower passions. 
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Mr. Berns: Are you suggesting that this rúduction of man to the 
bestial reelly has as an aim to reduce the authoritiio tn just 
another kind of beast? 


No, only that 1t is in egreement with it. ..Yos? 


Roeder: 1 uwented to make a question about the division betucen 
a kind of humility which involves being humble to enohher porson 

and a kind of humility uhich involves being humble to the gods, 
because 1 think tho Greeks--1 think spocificelly of Agamemon's 
walking an tho purple carpet as an example of the Grccks' putting 
forth the notion of humility to the gods in very positivo tcms, 

and not thinking of 1t as boing something low, but thinking OP it 

as something that even befits a great hera, coming back from tho war== 


Ycs, sura, but on the other hand, they just did not happen to call 
14 humility, 


Reador: What did they call 1t? 


That 1 do not know. Supreme reverence, for exemple. As far as 
1 know the passages ii question were concerning humility, and 
the Greek word for humility is used in a positive sense in a 
few passages in Plato and Xenophon; there are one or tuo in the 
Laus uhich ue will find later. Thet is of some importance, 1 
believe. 


Reader; So the seme word that is used to describe ALamemnon, or 
the quality that Agamemnon did not have, is the word here being 
used to describe reverence, is that right? 


Ves, 


Mr. David Allison: 1 was wondering about the section on leus uhich 
have been mado... -* by men uho have discovered the logos. It said 
there "uhether 1% came from a god, or from a man"--that is, a 
human discovery of this logos. 1f reverence is the same kind of 
aue that ue find at the beginning of the dialogue, reverence is 

for the fact that the gods gave the lau, more than for the lau!s 
being based on logos. 





1 believe you did not quote this passage quite correctly. He speaks 
of the private man who takes hold of the true logos--yes? in that 
passage which you referred to--and then of the city, uhich takes 
over logos, from some god or from some knowing man. The city, of 
course, demands such subjection to its authority, regardless of 
uhether the individual is convinced of the truth or soundness of 

its laws. 


Mr. Allison: But the laus that the city takes--do the citizens 
have uhole reverence for those laws? if they come from e humen 
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Mr. Allison (cont.) discoverer, also one who knows? In other words, 
the citizens in the city that takes over these laus, do they also 
reverence those laus? 


At least according to uhat Plato teaches in the Laus as a uhole, yes. 
Because behind these laus of the polis, of the citizen body, there 
ds some--in that, in these decisions, there is some divination of 
uhat is truly reasonable and sound. And even if there is only an 
image of it, the lau is an imege of wisdom; just as old age is only 
an image of wisdom. But this image of wisdom is better than undis- 
guised folly. Therefore it deserves respect. 1t surely could not 
have the respect which the lau would find 1f believed to be divinely 
given. Because if you say it is an imege of wisdom, uhich can be 
replaced uhencver we have a better image, that tekes auay this halo. 


Student: Could you speak about the difference between aischung and 
aidás? 


Ves, sure. Aischun8 has a much louer meaning: you are ashamed of 
doing all kinds of things uhich surely one shouldn't do which may be 
trivial. You may be ashamed of bcing a poor ballplayer, for example, 
and that has nothing to do with the phenomenon indicated by aids; 
onc would hol gay of a man 4n that case that he is filled with 

aue and reverence, but that he is ashemcd. It may bo a shame to bo 
of low, obscure origin, yes? which again has nothing to do with ace 
OL TOVOTencO. 


Student? Docs aídis deal with human institutions, or can 1t only 
have reference to gods? 


That 1s too sucoping. One could==therc cen also be suo or reverence 
vis-a-vis human beings, and vis-a-vis human institutions. That cen bo, 
but 1t is thought to go much decpcr in man than mere shame would. 

A littlo child may oven bo ashamed, but would ho fosl auo or reverenco? 
that is anothor question. Yes? 


Mr. Burns: 1 was wondering if thoro isn't a large element of humility 
or louncss in aidts also, in So far as there's a certain foar of the 

gods implicit? 

Yes, yes. But since theso mon wcre all very good quotc verbalizors, 
unquoto, is 1t not quitz romarkable that it never occurred: to thom 

or 4t very rarely occurred to uso the word which thoy had=-humility? 

lnich ás used in the Ncw Testament without=-and in thc Old Tostament Sense== 
without any hesitation. Look it only up án a dictionary regarding 
tepeinotás, and what its mcaning is; you will find that tho positive 
moaning in the Now Tostament is overuhelming, and extromely rare 

in classical Grcok. 

Mr. Berns: 1 think its evon moro striking uhen onc thinks of tha 

great thoma of tragodios, uhich could be thought of as thc opposito, 

as hubris. But somchow this word tepcinotCs is not. 
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But thc opposite to hubris rather is sophrosunt, uhich is something 
very different from humility. Soundness of mind, sobristy, something 
very diffurent. The grost gulf uhich scparates Jurusalem from Athons 
as it shows itself in various forms is seen in this particular point. 


Student: Was there only reverencc, aidos, because of feer of 
punishment by the gods, or was there a deeper reason for 1t? 


If it vere only fear, that is not the sane as aue or reverence, yes? 
Although the ingredient of fear is probably there. It is also 
being overuelmed by the grandeur of the being whom one reveres.... 
So, nou let us see what he sets out to do. 


ATH.. Moreover, uhen we desire to make a person fearless in 
respect of a number of fears, it is by draving him, with the 
help of the lau, into fear that we make him such. 

CLIN. Apparently. 


lo this clear? le make all kinds of exerciscs, all kinds of training, 
in uhich he is exposed to fears, and by this exposure, he leams to 
overcome the fear. 


ATH. And how about the opposite cese? when ve attempt with 
the aid of justice to make a man fearful? 


That means also another kind of fear, namely fear together with 
righteousness; he is now speaking of the other kind of fear, not 
fear of bodily harm or such, as will become clear. 


ATH. Is 4t not by pitting him against shamelessness and 
exercising him against 1t that we must make him victorious 

in the fight against his cun pleasures? Ur shali we say that, 
uhereas in the case of courege it is only by fighting and 
conquering his innate cuwardice that a man can become perfect, 
and no one unversed and unpracticed in contests of this sort 
can attain even half the oxcellonce of which he is capable ,=- 
in the case of temperance, on the other hand, a man may 
attain perfection without a stubbom fight against hordes 

of pleasuros and lusts which entice tovards shanelessncss 

and wrongdoing, and without conquering then by the aid of 
speech and act and skill, alike in play and at work,-- 

and, in fact, without undergoing any of these experiences? 
CLIN. It would not be reasonable to supposo so. 


In a vay he retumed to an eerlier argument. e must become, 
as he said, exposed to pleasures, learning to overcome them, and 
then ue become temperate or moderate. And now it is said of 

a kindred, but nevertheless different, phenomenon, namely, 
shamelessness, that we must become exposed to shemelessness, 

but nat succumb to 14, and then we will acquire true aue, or 
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reverence. Ue can easily believe this, especially in view OT te 
present-day discussion about smut literature: is it not better 
to expose people to all these kinds of thincs, that they then 
truly will detest 1t? John ¡ilton almost says such a thing in 
his Areopagitica. No cloistered virtue, he celled it, bulo 
virtus ableh ds expnscd to all connotatimms and degradetions of 
non-cloistered life, and yet survives. 








CLIN. 14 would not be reasonable to suppose so. 
ATH. ell then: in the case of fear does there exist any 
specific, given by God to men, such that, the more a man 
likes to drink of it, the more, at every draught, he fancies 
himself plunged in misfortune and dreads alike things present 
end things to come, till finally, though ho be the bravest of 
men, he arrives at a state of abject terror;  uhereas, uhen 
he has once got relieved of the potion and slept it off, he 
always becomes his normal self again? 

CLIN, hat potion of the kind can wo mention, Stranger, 

as existing anyuhere? 

ATH. There is none. Supposing, however, that there had 
been one, uould ¿t have been of any service to tho leugiver 
for promoting courage? For instance, we might quite well 
have addressad him concerning it in this wise: "Come now, 

o laugivor,--uhethor 1t be Cretans you are legislating For pr 
anyone elso,--would not your first desire bo to have a test 
of courage and of cowerdice which you might apply to your 
citizons?" 

CLIN. Ubvicusly everyona of thom would say "Vos." 


Tho Athenian is nou addressing avery logislator, end tho answor is 
Qlueb patray tá! ectarub rta egislaior, orvvares] Bioy labs 
lío wi11 soe uhet hoppens in the soquel. 


ATH. "And would you “esire a test that was safe and froo 
from serious risks, or the reverse?" 
CLIN. Al will agree, also, that thc tost must be sa 





This is also seid by thc legislator, cveryonc will agrec. 


ATH. And would you utilizo tho test by bringing mon into 
those fears and proving them while thus affectod, so as to 
compol thom to bocomc fesrloss; omploying exhortations, 
admonitions, and rovards,--but degredation for all thoso 

that rofuscd to confor uholly to the charactor you proscribod? 
And would you acquit without ponalty everyone uho had trainad 
himself menfully and well, but imposc a ponalty on everyono 
uho had done so badly? Or would you totelly rcfuso to omploy 
tho potion as a test, although you have no objection to it on 
other grounds? 

CLIN.. OP course he would omploy it, Stranger. 

ATH. At any rate, my friond, the training involved wnuld 

be uondcrfully simple, as comperod with pur present mothods, 
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uhether it uere applied to individuals singly, or to smell groups, 

or to groups ever so large. Suppose, then, thai a men, actuated by 
sháme and losth to show himself in public before he was in 
the best of condition, should remain alone by himself while 
undergoing this training against feczs and relying on the 
potíon alone for his solitary equifment, instead of endless 
exercises,-—he would be acting quite rightly: so too would 
he who, trusting in himself that by nature and practice he is 
already well equipped, should have no hesitation in training 
in company with a number of drinkinc companions end showing 
off hou for speed and strength he is superior to the potency 
o? the dreughts he is obliged to drink, wiih the result thet 
because of his excelence he neither commits eny grave 
impropriety nor loses his haad, and who, before they ceme 
to the last round, should quit the company, through fear of 
the defeat inflicted on all men by the wine=cup. 


By tha cup. That is the completion of the training, 1t 1s precísely 
not uine, but the fear cup, of which he is speaking. Here he 
discusses a non-existent possibility. Let us essume that there 

uere e fesr drink which could bring us into all stages of fesr, 

end we would then learn by resisting the fears aroused to become brave. 
Would this not mske completely superfluous the infinite variety oP 
institutions people have devisod for making men couregeous oz bold? 
It ís e fantestic drink, and one can imagine all kind of things by 
it; there are such drinks--in a commentators suggestion, someone 
asked a chemist about such a drink, and he kncw only bromine es a 
possible thing which exists now. At any rato, the driak ie presented 
as something which doesn't exist. The mein point 4s, as 1 understand 
1t, let us imagine a fear drink the use of which would make super= 
Fluous all other devices For meking mon couragcous, And let us have 
en expectation: there is no fear drink, but there is wine. Wine 
has of course the opposite effect. Would then not the proper use 

of wine meke superfluous all other devices that make men filled with 
aue 1 reverence? Well, that is not likely to be the case. Now he 
continues his Fictitious conversation with the legislator. 


CLIN. Ves, Stranger, this man too would be acting temperately. 
ATH. Once more let us address the lawgiver and say: Be it sn, 

O leugiver, that for producing fear no such drug has apparently 
been given to men by God, nor have we devised such ourselves, 

(for quacks 1 count not of our company); but does there exist 

a potion for inducing fearlessness end excessive and untimely 
confidence,--or what shall ue say about this? 

CLIN. Presumably, he will assert that there is one, neming wine. 
ATH. And is not this exactly the opposite of the potion described 
just nou? For, first, 1t makes the person who drinks it more 
jovial than he was before, and the more he imbibes it, tha more 

he becomes filled with high hopes and a sense of power, t111 
finally, puPfed up with conceit, he abounds in every kind of 
license of speech and action and every kind of audacity, 
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without a scruple as to what he says or does. Everyone, 1 
imagine, would agree that this is so. 

CLIN. Undoubtedly. 

ATH. Let us recall our previous.stctement that we must 
cultivate in our souls tuo things,--*amely, the greatest 
possible confidens=, and its coposi*=, thu grestest porsible 
fear. 

CLIN. uihich you called, 1 think, tho marks of modesty. 







Or reverence. 


ATH. Your momory serves you well. Since courego and foarless- 
ness -- 


You notice that 1c spucks thore in the plural; you bath remember 
uell. After Megillus hasn't said anything. But he hes shown his 
aidós by not spcaking, by silence. 


ATH.==ought to bc practiced amidst foars, we have to consider 
whether tha opposite quality cught to be practiccd amicst 
conditions of thc opposite kind. 

CLIN. It cortainly seus probable. 

ATH. It appcars then that we ought to be placed amongst thosa 
conditions which naturally terd to mekc us exccptionally 
confident and audacious when wo are precticing hau to bo as 
freo es possible from shamelossness and excossiva audacity, 
end fearful of cver daring to say or suffer or do anything 
shamoful. 

CLIN. So it eppcars. 


Lot us stop herc for a monont.This is a vcry strango cxporiment 
uhich Pleto proposes, Through shemclcssnoss to become filled 

uith shame: and of course tha means is winc. One of the conse= 
quencos of wine is called in Grcok, parrésia, moening tho ability 
end willingness to say cvorything, and things no deccat man would 
evor say, and it means also to say it in public. Now from this 

1 beliovo wo could draw ono inference: that a socicty without 
uine=-drinking would lack that ability or willingness to say cvery= 
thing. This is of course the case of tho Dorian socictios, in 
uhich tho lau of laus, as we have soen, is oñc must never==n0 one 
is pormitted to say any of their laws is wrong, but all must say, 
that all tho laus arc right, since they have been given by a god. 
But tho law makos ono exccption, in favor of old men. Those old 
mon may, án strict privacy, examine and criticizo tho anciont 
god-givon laws. The question is, is this meagcr authorization 
sufficiont for cnabling thom to examinc the laws? Is it sufficiont? 
Thoy have bon brought up in a strict social discipline: their 
hebits, of doing, thinking, end saying have become ingraincd, 
decply ingrained, through revcrenco. ill thoy bo eble to meko 

any use of that legal freedom they have to examine their divine 
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laus? Is there no need in their case for a counter-poison to that 
sense of shame, do they not need a rejuvenation in order to examine 
the laus? One can state the difficulty as follows: in such a 
society, only the preservers and transmitters of the tradition 

can possibly meke a responsible change in the laws. But these 
responsible trensmitters are on the other hand the least able or 
any to make any changes. How can one convince them to do so? 

Then a change of laws, if this is possible, a very ceutious chenge, 
could be made. Now here of course, Clinias and Megillus are not 
given any wine, let alone brandy, in order to become rejuvensted. 
But they aro spending their time in conversation about wine. Now 
such a conversation about wine may have the effect, resomble the 
effect, of the drinking of wine. That epplies also, 1 believe, 

to other subjects, uhere the conversation borrows something from 
its subjects and is affected by them. To that extent, tha wine-= 
drinking that is vicarious, through conversing about wine, is 
Justified. Uhether more is justified, that remains to be seen. 
The promiso uhich the Athenian held out regarding--uhen speaking 
of the soundness of the institution of the symposia, leading up 

to drunkenness, this promise wi11 not bo kept, that we can alroady 
see. But it enables him to make clear some other things. One of 
the things 1 bólievo is the one 1 have just mentioned. Yes? 


Reader: Could 4t bo proposed that there might bo an altomate 
syston for bringing about in the minds of tho old consergyativo 

men the froedom of ideas that would be necessary to examino tha 

laws, without gotting them drunk. Maybe the young men could gut 
together and decido how--or maybe gne young man could think about 
hou ho would criticizo the leus and hc could, instead of putting 

on the mask of drunkenness, put on the mask of comedy, and he 

could write comcdies, and people would go to thoso comodios, 

and tho ones who understood uhat in those comedios was the criticism, 
of the laus, the old men could then without any wine be shown how 

to loosen up thoir thinking so that they could mako the changes 

in the leus that were requircd. 


The question is, will comedios be pomittod in such a city? 
Readcr: Couldn't thoy bo a substitute for wino? 


Yes, but ono could think of other, non-arti ficial means for cxample, 
crisis, and forcign war, which can cesily induce a change of laws. 
But this is preciscly uhat Plato is trying to do in the Laus, to 
show a way of changing tho laws which is not mado in a piscemcal 
manner. As occasion arisos, of course; but in a cohercnt, woll= 
thought-out manner. — 1 think wo should finish book onc before 
noxt timo. 





ATH. And arc not theso the conditions in which wo arc of 
the character doscribed,--anger, lust, insolence, ignorance, 
covetousness, and extravagence; and those also,-ucalth, 
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beauty, strength, and everything which intoxicates a man 
with pleasure end tums his head? And For the purpose, 

first, of providing a cheep end comparatively hormless 

test of those conditions, end sccondly, of affording 

practice in thom, what morc suitable devico cen we montion 
than wine, with its pleyful testing--provided that it is 
employed at all carofully? For consider; in the casc of 

a man whose disposition is morosc and savego (uhence spring 
numberless iniquities) is it not more dangerous to test 

him by entering into moncy transactions with him, at one's 

oun personal risk, tha: by associating with him with the 

holp o Dionysus end his festivo insight? And unen a man 

is a slave to tho pleasures of sex, is it not a morc 

dangorous test to entrust to him onc's oun daughters 

and sons and wifc, and thus impcril onc's cun ncerest 

and dearest, in order to discover tho disposition of 

his soul? In fect, onc might quote innumerable instances 

in e vain endoavor to enow the full suporiority of this 
ployful msthod of inspc=tion which is without sithcr serious 
conscquence or costly damago. Indccd, so fer es that is 
concorned, neither th Crotens, 1 imegiña. nor eny other people 
would dispute tho fact that hercin we have a fair test of man by 
man, and that for chcepnoss, security and spccd, it is supcrior 
to oll othor tests. 

CLIN. That cortoinly is truc. 

ATH. This then==the discovery of the natures and conditions 
of men's souls=-wi11 prove one of the things most useful to 
that art uhose task it is to treat them; and that art is 

(as 1 presume we say) the art of politics: is it not so? 
CLIN. Undoubtedly. 





So that's the end. The first undenisble use of wine-drinking is 
again to leam, to discover: "In vino veritas," uherein men 
reveal their nature and dispositions. But that is of course not 
enough; he will have to show that is useful also, for treating 
the souls end nstures after one has known. That he will try to 
do, by hook and by crook, in the next book. Yes? 


Mr. Joseph Gonda; Is it fair to say that the argument in the first 
book hasn't been referring ta 'tomperance but to getting these old . 
men to give up the lau of laus in some way...that is, there really 
is no intimate connection betueen aidos and temperance, is there? 


No, except in this way, that the old laus, the Dorian leus, are said 
not to have provided for the training in temperance, moderation. And 
the reason given is that they are too ascetic. (tepe ends before 
end of class.) 
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Fifth meeting 


To tum from the common text, we might for one moment look at politicel 
life es ue know it. After all that would be the ultimate test for 
judging uhether uhat Plato is saying, or suggests, mekes sense. 

Now 1 think if one looks at the polítical scene, one sees 
various groupings, parties, each of which is guided by the notion 
of uhat is the good society. Ona could also say that each of these 
groups also is guided by a notion of uhet is the rational society. 
And by rational society they mean one in which no reasonable human 
being could be dissatisfied, or to uhich he could not meke serious 
objections. One could easily give examples for that: is it rational, 
is there sufficient reason, shall we say, to treat people differently 
on eccount of the difference of color? Or is it rational to punish 
homosexual acts? and so on. Now one question comes up immediately: 
must a rational society be the work of reason, or is reason impotent 
to produce it? Can it be mads at all, or can 1t come ínto being 
only by growth? That would meen, more or less, by uhat the ancients 
called nature. Now Aristotl=, as yoú know, says the polis comes 
into boing by neture; itgrzws. But unat is sometimes overlooked: 
the polis is not by nature good, or well-ordercd, or rational. 
Aristotle makos a distinction betueen the city, the polis, and 
the politeía, the regina. And the polis is in good order only 
if the regime is the correct one. Accordingly, Aristotle's 
political science deals with how the various regimes, and in 
particular the best regimc, can be constructed and established. 

The polis domos into b.ing ty mature, by grouth; but the rogimes 
are esteblishod. And here is the difference betueen Aristotlo end 
tho doctrines of social contract, according to which the polis is 
itself constructed, or thought to be constructod. Now how Plato 
thinks about this question, we shall sce when we come to tho third 
book of the Laus, where he discusses the beginnings of political 
life. 

To spesk nou of what we have read hitherto in the Laws, we 
may say that a rational socicty is a society in uhich the truc logos 
ls the nomos, or vica-versa, in which tha lous aro identical with 
the truc logos. Thc question is this: is a rational socioty thus 
defincd possible, according to Plato? And if not, why not? Now 
4f a rotional socicty is not possiblo, every society that was 
or that was to bc, would suffer from contradictions-or no socicty 
uould be possible without oppression: oppression is not tha sane 
as coerción. No sensibls men would call it oppression if murderers 
are prevented from murdcring. But oppression is somcthing als. 
Thore are today pcople uho bclicve that there cen be a socicty 
without contredictions, and hcnce without oppressions. The best= 
knoun of individuals uho hold this view is of courso Karl Marx. 

But exporienco secms to show that such a socicty is not possible, 
and tho vory history of Narxist socioty would seam to corroborate 
that. Yct experience cannot show that; be: 2 experience can 
only show uhat was hitherto, it can novcr show what must always bo. 
Now what thc Athenian Stranger intimetes regarding thc complcxity 
of thu relation butucen the true logos and thc las concems tho 

















necessity of oppression. If they can never coincide, then some 
oppression is necessary. Now let us take the Dorian law of laus 

as a good example. You know that all have to say with one voice 

that the laws are good, since they have been given by God. And 

it is not tolerated that someone says something else, even if he 

has good reason for thinking differently. But an old mean may voice 
his criticism when speaking to another old man. This seems to be a 
certain guarantee that reason gets a hesring. But will that critical 
old man be listened to by the other old men unen he talks? That of 
course is in no way guarenteed. Now we have a similer case in Plato's 
Crito, uhere Socrates justifies his submission to the Athenian laus 

by the consideration that the Athenian laus permit him to persuede 
them that what they stipulate is wrong. And therefore there is no 
oppression; Socrates has a right to criticise the nomoi, the laus, 
to persuade the laws. But of course if Socrates does not persuade 
the laus, he must obey, or else. In Socrates! case there is this 
additional difficulty, because trying to persuade the laus means 

to go into politics. And Socrates as ynu know was prevented by 

his deimonion from going into polítics. Therofore this right to 
persuade the laws was nullified in the case of Socrates. And 
thercfore here you have the seme condition es that of someone uho 

was subject to the Dorian leus. Now this only as a gencral reminder: 
the subject we are considering is put by us in terms which are more 
immediately inteligible to us, than the terms uscd by Plato... Yos? 


Student: You described the rational society as one with unich no 
rational man could disagreo. But it is the case, of coursa, that 
most political questions are questions about uhich men do disagreo. 


Well, the question is thon this; lotus tekc a normal liberal and 
a nomal conservativo in this country, who disagrco considorably. 
They agree that the wholo political order is all ríght, don't thoy? 
+. «And that the way in which controvorsios aro scttlod, say about 
var, about tho prioritios, and so forth, is tho right way. So there 
is truly an amazing agrcoment. 1 know, end you know probably better 
then 1, that thora arc people who question tha whole social order 
as establishod. And that is anothor matter. Thercforo thoy would 
say thc uholo ordor as established is not rational, end that one 
must make a rovolution. 


Studont: This would certainly meke clear the difference betucen 
policics and principlos, within a given Framework of constitutional 
bounderies for settling disputas. 


Yos, but 1f thore is e constitutional order, as it is callod, cffoctive, 
and accepted, then the political problems arc relativcly simple. 

But tho question is what happens whon this order itsclf is questionod. 
But tho point I was trying to make only is that ín all thoso cases, 
uhothor intra-constitutionel or extra-constitutional, the people 

are guided by a certain notion of the rational society, and thcy 

have different vicus of what cónstítutes a rational socioty. The 
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simple ansuer wouJá be, as Plato suggests, a society in uhich the 
lau, and that meghis every las, constitutional as well as the civil 
and penel Jas, 16 tne true logos. ALL laus are sessonable. au 
.- yes? 





Me. Gonda: You suggested that ybgt the Athenian Stranger brings up 
ás the relation bstueen tA8”logos end the laus is to point out 
the problem of coercion, or injustice in some way.. Is that identical 
td an abstrestion' from philosophy? that is, the fact that philo- 
sophy is not being talked about? 


Well, án what wey? Let us assume the uhole proble ís salved, 
if the most rational men are in complete control. In Platonic 
language, if the philosophers are kings. 


Mr. Gonda: But they are still compelled to rule, aren't they? 
They are compelled, yes; and they compel the others. 
Mr. Gonda: It just doesn't seem really coercion.. 


Ves, but the point is, ue would have to meke a distinction: is 
there oppression or coercion? For example, coercion of ordinary 
criminals is no problem. The coercion of ordinary disturbers of 

the public order is no problem. But oppression is something else. 
Nou Plato will develop this in the third book, as we shall seo; 

but the Foundations are laid in the first two books. These books are 
desling with an apparently frivolous subject, and nevertheless they 
are political,even in the most visible sense of the word political. 


Student: 1 ues wondering ¿f the difference betueen coerción and 
oppression of an unrational society and one based on reason, could 
be that the coercion or pppression does not come directly from the 
desires of human beings; that is, the coercion is directed by some= 
thing which is beyond man. 


1 cannot quite follow you. 


Student: When 1 think of an oppressive society, 1 think of tho rulers 
oppressing people — for what they went, for the rulers' oun interest. 
In en oppressive society the rule does not go beyond inmediate self= 
interest of the rulers, uhat is needed now to satisfy a group to 

keep 14 án pouer. And in a society ruled by reasonable men tha 
coercion would come not from immediate self-interests but From 
something more stable, uhich had less of an identity. Like if... 


Mr. Klein: Example. You have to pay taxes. 


ls this oppression, in your opinion? 





Student, Mr. Gottlieb: the point is that it can't be identif: 


no one identifies paying texes with President Nixon... 
But there is the building oP roads, of schools, and othemthings .. 


Student: This scems to be a more reasonable coercion. But we 
do Hentify — 


No, 1 would not call this coercion; 1 would call it coercion, and 
legitimate coerción, if someone who docs not pay his taxes, or 
cheats texes, is punished. 


Mp. Gottlieb; Ves, but you could not identify this punistment 
with ono individual. 


But the question is whether he does so from a whim or on good reason. 


Mr. Gottliob: uhen someone attacks something that is unrcasonable 
and more in self-interest he can attack the person. Like when one 
attacks the war in Victnam, he also attacks the leaders involved in 
directing it. Because he sees a lack of reason in it. 


Vos, but to somo extent this is porfectly legal and logitimato, 
isn't 1t? — Regardless of whether the war in Vietnam is sound 

or UNsoundy, it is logal to question the soundness of that war. 
But it is also logal to uphold the soundness of tho war. Then one 
uould havo to 90 into all kinds of details and would probably have 
to study a lot of things; the geography of Southcast Asia, tha 
uole policy of the Sovict Union and China, and quite a fow other 
things to arrive at a sensible judgoment. And merce photos of 
pcople killed by bombs ¿n Vietnam somouherc cannot by themselves== 
cannot sottle that. That would bc emotional, not rational. 


Mr. David Huston Isn't what you said the fact that cocrcion is 
an action uhich ís takon For the good of all, or that's tho reason 
behind 14, and we call thoso acts... 


toll, 1'11 givo you a simple exemple. Someone is criminally insano, 
and trios to murder. He is put away; that is an act of coorcion, 
and no one would quostion this reasoning. But on tho basis of 

the Declaration of Independence, slavory in this country, wes from 
the very boginning, oppression. Yes? If all men arc created equal, 
and so on, and have those rights, then to deprivc men of the rights 
to life, liborty, and the pursuit of happiness, is an unjust act. 
That would bo: takc deliboratoly this simple casc. Docs this 
mako senso? 





Mr. Huston: 1 do not see the distinction betucen coercion and 
oppression there. 


That would be oppression, because it has no rational ground. The 
laus says. Now whether one cen solve the difficultics by making 
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a distinction betueen thc common good and the private good is a 
long question. Bccausc the common good is confronted by all kinds of 
sectional interests and some of these interests may be more conducive 
to the common good--1 do not think of thc cese in uhich a men said, 
"uhat is good for General Motors is good for the United Statos"-- 

but some similar idontifications are mado all tho timo, without 

being funny. Now let us tum to the context. How the context of 
symposia came up, end uhy it cane up, you remembcr. The justification 
of banquets was that thoy are good for education. Therefore the 
question, what is education? In the first place, arousing passionate 
desire for becoming a perfect citizen. The ruling activity within 
men must ba reason, calculation, logismos. hen it has bocomo the 
common decres of the city, it is cllled lay. This is now spocificd 
immediately aftoruard by the image of men as puppots. Onc must 
always follow tho noble guidance of rcasoning, logismos, but that 
guidance is gentlo, not tough. It needs therefore tough helpers. 

And thorcforo the lau providos thc mest noble guidence, because 

tho lau is not morcly gontlc, but also tough. That is what is 

meant whon wo spcek of coorcion as an ingrodient of law. The 
privcto citizon must take hold of tho true logos, but the city must 
tako over a logos, from some god, or from somcono who has acquired 

a certain knowledge. Now this statemont clcarly implios logos and 
lau arc tuo differont things. Onc can say nomos, las, is an image 

of logos, or a reflection of logos, just as old age is an imago 

of wisdom. Then thc question was raised, how docs drunkenness 
affoct hot puppct, man? It wes said, it lcads, among other things== 
this rcfers to a phenomenon which you all know at lcast from litcra= 
turc, 1t lcads to an ability and willingnoss to say everything, 
houover indecont, through shamelessnoss. And the proposal is mado 
uhich is quito fentastic, that through oxposing people to shamclos9= 
noss thoy will lcarn to resist it, thoy will lcam to resist that. 
Tho conclusion of this wholo argument at the end of thc first book 
uas this, thot precisoly because winc makes pcoplc-=frees people 
from inhíbitions, it cnablos us to know the. naturcs and dispositions 
of our follou=citizons, and that is much less dangorous and less 
expensive, thon to leam of thoir characters by entrusting to thom 
monoy, for example, and other such things. — This wes what wc had 
read lost time. Now wc conc to the sccond book. Is there any point 
from tho first book which you would still like to discuss? 


Mr. Gonda: Is there any conncction betucen the Dorians' lack of 
moderation and their too great reverence thet has to be somchou 
subducd? 


Only this: that tho low for which they have such reverence is a 
lau concernod above 011 with courage, end not with moderation. 
So then lot us begin to read. 


ATH. In the next place, we probably ought to enquirc 


regarding this subjoct, whether the discerning of men's 
natural dispositions is the only gain to be derived from 
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ATH.  tho right use af wino-partics, or uhothur it entails 
benefits so great as to hy worthy uf ouricus censiderstion. 
What do we say about this? Our argument evidently tends to 
indicate that 1t does entail such benefits; so how and 
uherein it does, let us now hear, end that with minds 
attentive, lest haply ue be led estray by 1t. 
Ves. That is oP course not sufficient/Sybasió! that we learn 
men's netures by 1, but 1t must have an additional great usefulness; 
is there such usefulness? And then he says, there is such a usefulness, 
as the logos scened to wish to hint. But how end in uhat manner? 
Let us listen intently, lest we be entrapped by the logos. So 
the logos is not the Athenian's theory, or something of this kind, 
the logos is somsuhere above them, as 1t were. You remember 
perhaps an earlier passage in which the Athenian said, he could 
not vouch for the gocuness and the value of symposia, only a god 
could do that. That is somehou superhunen; the logos too has 
this superhunan character. But this logos is very elusive: it 
seems to wish to hint. And therefore we must listen very carefully. 
IF one docs not listen, one is likely to be ensnared by that logos. 
Tt is a nysterious logos. And uhat does Elinias say? 


CLIN. Say on. 


In other words, Clinias doesn't have any particular fear that he 
may be entrapped. 


ATH. IT want us to call to mind agaín our definition of 
right education. For the safe-kecping of this depends, 
as 1 now conjecture, upon the correct establishment of 
the institution mentioned. 


luhat is the institution mentioned? 
Reader: Wine-parties. 


Yes. So ue get here a provisional answer: safeguarding of education, 
in addition to knowing the natures. That is the great advantage of 
symposia. The Athenian feels compelled therefore, to say again what 
education is. 


CLIN. That is a strong statement: 
ATH. Uhat I stete is this: that in children the first 
childish sensations are pleasure and pain, and thet 14 is 

in these first that goodness and badness come to the soul; 

but as to wisdom and settled true opinions, a man is lucky 

1f they come to him even in old age; and he that is possessed 
of these blessings, and all that they comprise, is indeed a 
perfect man. 1 term, thon the goodness that first comes to 
children "education." hen pleasure-and love, and pain and 
hatred, spring up rightly in the souls of those who are as 
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+42 yet unable to grasp a rational account; snd uhen, after gresping 
the rational account, they consent thereunto that they have 

been rightly treined in respect of pleasures end psins, so 

as to hate what ought to be hated, and right from the beginning 
up to the very end, and to love uhat ought to be loved== 

if you uere to mark this part off in your definition end 

cell it "education", you would be giving it, in my opinion 

its right name. 





Ves. How does this differ from or agree with the previous definition 
of education? 


Mr. Jobnson; In the First book, the means of education was exposing 
yourself to pains and plessures-- 


Yes, but this was not the general definition of education. It was 
said that the end of education is the perfect citizen, uho knows 
how to rule end to be ruled with justice. Here it is the perfect 
human being, something different from the perfect citizen. And 

it may be that this has great implications. In addition, it is 
here made more clear than before that cducation proper is uhat one 
does to children. So to try to understand the uhole of Plato in 
terms of education, or perhaps the whole of Greek culture in tems 
of paídeia, as emner Jaeger tried to do, is 1 think rather difficult 
to reconcile with this. le have the situation of children's likes 
and dislikos, pleasures and peins, that is education proper; and 
1F tna child has been treined in the right way, has acquired what 
Aristotle would call the model virtue, then ho has grown up, and áf 
he lays hold of the principle and affimms the goodness of these 
hebits, by having seen that they are intrinsically good, then he 

is a perfect men, a perfect human being. This 1 believe is the 

key difference; education of the human being, education of the 
city. Uhether they are identical or not is the question. Those 

of you uho know Aristotle's Politics know that this is a true 
question, discusscd by Aristótle at some length, whether good man 
and good citizon are the seme thing. 


CLIN. You are quite right, Stranger, as it scoms to us, both 
án what you said before and in what you say nou about education. 


Clinies says that both things which he had said about education, 
nou and án the first book, have been soid correctly. And the Athenien 
seid, they have been said nobly. And 1 think that means, they 

both are noble if you do not considor the differcnec. But correct 
can only be one of the two, end which remains to bc seen. Yes? 


Mr. Georgo Elias: To my mind it seems as if the second is a more 
general statement then the first. Onc of the purposes of the education 
of a child would bc to implant the desire or the love that onables him 
to become a perfect citizen. 


But according to this statement 14 would be to implant in him if 
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possible the desire to become a perfoct humen being. That is 
perhaps not identical. It would depend a bit on what the status 
of political animal is. 


Mr. Elias: But 1 don't see then as tuo equal end different altema- 
tives. They may be different, but one seems to come out of the other, 
to be subordinate to the other. 


It may be. And you are perfectly entitled to do so, but we would 
also like to know uhat the Athenian Stranger has to say about it, 
yes? 


Mr. Doskow: Well, doesn't the definition in the First book say that 
the perfect citizen is someone who knows how to rule end be ruled 
with justice, which would mean he could only be a citizen of a 
rational state? If he were in an irrational state, and tried to 
rule or be ruled with justice, he would be going counter to the 
state itself. So in that state it seems to be-there would be a 
distinction betueen the first education and the second. 


The point is .not that they are incompatible, the vicus, but thet 
they are different. 


Mr. Doskow: Isn't the definition in the second book ín a way a 
necessary precondition for the first? Unless you are a good man, 
how wi11 you know how to rule and be ruled with justice? 


Well, that depends upon a more precise understending of what e good 
man is, . >: than ís given here. 


Mr. Doskow: To hate uhat is to be hated and to love what is to 
be loved is all that it gives. 


Ves. Not only that but also to have the logos of that, what should 
be hated and what loved. Well, let us see. 1f the difference is 
minor, 1t will prove to be in the sequel. 


ATH. Very good. Now these forms of child-training, uhich 
consist in right discipline in pleasures and pains, grow 
slack end weakened to a great extent in the course of men's 
lives; so the gods, in pity for the human race thus bom 

to misery, have ordained the feests of thanksgiving as periods 
of respite from their troubles; and they have granted them 
es companions in their feasts the Muses and Apollo the master 
af music, and Dionysus, that they may at least set right egain 
their modes of discipline by associating in their fessts with 
gods. 


So it seems that the safeguarding of education is supplied by these 
festivals, these holy days, which men are supposed to colebrate with 
the Muses, Apollo and Dionysus. But From the sequel here, that the 
Muses and Apollo, teach what is education itself; whereas Díomysus 
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the god of wine, comes in only uhen the safeguerding of education 
is explicitly discussed later 


ATH. We must consider, then, whether the account that is 
harped on nouadays is true to nature. hat it says is 
that, almost without exception, every young creature is 
incapable of keeping its body or its tongue quitt, and 

is aluays striving to move and to cry, leaping and 

skipping and delighting in dances and games, and uttering, 
also, noises of every description. — Now, uhereas all othor 
creatures are devoid of any perception of the various 

kinds of order and disorder ín movement (which wo term 
rhythm and harmony), to us men the very gods, who were 
given, as ue said, to be our fellous in the denco, have 
granted the pleosurable perception of rhythm and harmony, 
uhercby thcy cause us to move and lead our choirs, linking 
us one with another by means of songs and dances; and to 
tho choir thoy have gívon its name from the "checr" implanted 
therein. Shell wo accept tnis account to bogin with, and 
postulate that cducation oues its origin to Apollo and tha 
Musas? 


You know, the First education, the initial cducation , is through 
Muses and Apollo. It is song and dance. 


CLIN. Vos. 

ATH. Shall wc assumc that the uncducated man is without 
choir=training, and tha educated men fully choir-trainod? 
CLIN. Cortaimly. 


So these things aro now idontifiud: education and choral discipline. 
Educetion you remember is what is being done to the children; in 
tho first place, chorel traimiing=-80 1t is not punishments end 
towards, and cocrcion, but rather the pleasure derived From singing 
and dancing well. 


ATH. Cholr-training as a uhole embraces of course both 
dancing and song. 

CLIN. —Undoubtodly. 

ATH. So the well-educated man will bo able to sing and 

ta danco wol1. 

CLIN. Evidently. 

ATH. Lot us now consider uhat this lest statoment of ours implios.. 
CLIN. Uhich statement? 

ATH. Our words ere=-"he sings well and dances well"; ought 
we or ought we not to add,--"provided that he sings good songs 
and dancos good dances? 





More litcrally: he sings Finely and dances fincly. Must we not 
also add: if he sings fine things and dances fino things? What is 
a most well=known casc where the tuo things do not go togother== 

uhore there ás fine singing and dancing but what is sung and dancod 
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is not fine? 


Reader; In the paredes in Germany in which students were trained 
to sing and dance in marching for the purpose of showing the great- 
ness of the Fuehrer end his military victories.... 


I have never seen that. 1 wes thinking of something of which Plato 
could knq. And I beliove comedy, Aristophanean comedy, is an 
example of something finely sung, and yet the content oP the songs, 
the content oP the dances, is not fine, but rether can be ugly. 

But both things are needed, the form and the content must be fine. 


CLIN. We ought to add this. 
ATH. How then, 1f a man tekes the good for good and the bad 
for bad and trests them accordingly? Shall we regard such 
a man as better treined in choristry and music when he is 
always able both with gesture and voice to represent ade- 
quately that which he conceives to be good 





He always mesns the fine, or noble; and the opposite the base. 


ATH.--though he feels neither delight ín the noble nor 
hatred of the base=-or uen, though not wholly able to 
represent his conception rightly by voice end gesture, 
he yet keeps right in his feelings of pain and pleasure, 
uelcoming everything noble end abhorring everything not 
noble? 

CLIN, There is a vast difference between the tuo cases, 
Stranger, ín point of education. 


Now uhat are the tuo cases? First a men may finely sing fine things, 
and enjoy the fine things; and be disgusted at the ugly things. 

And then there is e man uo sings finely, but does not endoy the 
fine things, and he is not repelled by the ugliness. And the third 
case is the man uho sings not too well, but he enjoys only the fine 
things, end is repelled by the ugly things. Do you recognize a 
phenomenon that you know by your oun experience? Well, án our 
language, I believe that the second case would be the good artist 
of bad character; and the third, tho poor artist of good character. 
There is a great difference betucen the tuo, on both counts. And 
the most decidedly different, of course, would be the good artist 
of good charector. Ue must at least seck For him. 


ATH. If then, we three understand what constitutes goodness 
in respect of dance and song, we also know who is and who 18 
not rightly educated; but without this knowledge we shall never 
be able to discern whether there exists any sefeguard for 
education or where it is to be found. Is not that so? 

CLIN. It is. 

ATH. hat we have next to track down, like hounds on the 
trail, is goodness of posture and tunes in reletion to 'song 

and dance; 3f this eludes our pursuit, it will be in vain 
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for us to discourse furthor conceming right education, 
tuhether of Greeks or of bertarians. 


ls this not strange, that correct education may be berbarian, 
does not have to be Greek? Perhaps the reference to human 
beings ás distinguistzd From citizens, that is, that he is 
nou concemed with education, regardless as to Greek or barbarian. 


CLIN. Yes. 
ATH. uell, then, however, shall ue define goodness of 
posture or of tune? Come, consider; when a manly soul 
is boset by troubles, and a cowardly soul by troubles 
identical end equal, are the postures and utterances that 
result in the tuo cases similar? 

CLIN. Hou could they be, when even their complexions 
differ in colour? 

ATH. Well said, my friend. 


Comrade would be a more literal translation. That has a certein 
polítical implication, beceuse of certain oligarchic, aristocratic 
groups in Athens as well as elseuhere. And teking their bearings 
by Sparta =-' their ruddy outdoor complexion was a sign regarded as 
the right kind of mind. There is a roference to this color question 
also in the Meno, 1 believe. 


ATH. Uell said, my friend. But in fact, uhile postures do 

exist in music, uhich deals with rhythm and hamony, so that 

one can rightly spesk of a tune or posture being "rhythmical" or 
"harmonious ,Y one cannot rigy express the choimasters' 

motephor "well-coloured" to tune and posture; but one cen use 
this language about the posture and tune of tha brave man 

and the couard, and one is right in calling those of the 

brave man good and those of the couard bad. To avoid a 

todiously long disquisition, let us sum up the uhole matter 

by saying that the postures end tunes which attach to goodness 

of soul or body, or to some imege thereof, are universally 

good, unile those uhich attach to badness are exactly the 

reverse. 


Now that is crucial, this general formuletion. e have been looking 
ell tho while for fine songs end dances: and now we get the principle 
of thom; that which presents or expresses the virtue of body or 
soul that is noble or fine. And that which presentsvice is the 
roverse. He says here in passing, regardless of uhcthor it is 
virtue, or some image of virtue. This complicates matters, doesn't 
14? Ue went to seck for the standard of excelence in the imitative 
arte, end then ue are refcered to human virtuc es the standard. 
That uhich imitates virtue is besutiful, and that which imitetos 
vice is ugly and repulsivo. And thet is clear. But now things 
become complicated, because an image of virtue might be sufficient 
for the purpose. Now 1 have used the word image- before, without 
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having been fomally authorized by the text, but 1 think this 
supplies a retroactive confirmation: when 1 said that the lau 

is an image of the logos, or old age is on image of wisdom. But 
an image in not the thing itself, And therefore for all prectical 
purposes we will find legislators guided by images of virtue, and 
therefore not by virtue itself, and therefore there will be all 
kinds of defects in their legislation. No reason is given why this 
ds necessarily so. 


CLIN. Your pronouncement is correct, and we now formally 
endorse 44. 

ATH. Another point; do we ell delight equelly in choral 
dencing, or far from equally? 

CLIN. Very far indeed. 

ATH. Then uhat are we to suppose that it is that misleads us? 


That confusos us, has confused or perplexed us. Inothenwords, 
the straightforuard, unembiguous relation betueen virtue and 
beautiful presentations, a one=to-one relation, has been confused. 
We know already one reason; because an image of virtue might have 
the seme effect as virtue. But he tries naw to give another explana= 
tion for that. Ves? 





ATH. --Is 14 the fact that we do not all regard as bucutiful 
the seme things, or is 1t that, although they are the sana, 
they are thought not to be the same? For surely no one will 
maintain that the choric perfomances of vico are better than 
those of virtue, or that he himselP endoys the postures af 
turpitude, uhilo all others delight in music of the opposite 
kind, 


And that could very well be appliod to the image of virtue: 
there are many imagos of virtues, as ho said beforo, and thorofore 
many opinions of what constitutes good virtuo, goodness and excelence; 
and thoroforo a great varicty of uhat pleasos in imitotion. Yus? 


ATH.=-Most paople, houevar, assert that the value of music 
consists in ¿ts power of affording pleasure to tho soul. 
But such an assortion is quito intolcrablo, and it is 
blasphomy even to uttor it. The fact which misloads us 
is probably tho following== 


Nou wait. Some people havo tho nervo to say, "The only thing for 
which 1 care in art is pleasure." That is an unbearablo and unholy 
vicu. That must bo dismissod. But bofore ho said, no ono will say 
that tho prosentations of vico are mora beautiful than thoso OP 
virtuc. And hc usos the word "saying" also later. But perhaps 
somcone will fool ¿4 and it will bo unbearable to say 1t, because 
the feeling is not decent. But he will feel it. And education is 
of course supposcd to affoct not only what people say, but also 
what thoy feel. 
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CLIN. What? 

ATH. Inesmuch as choric performances are representetions 

of character, exhibited in actions and circumstances of 
every kind, in uhich tho several perfomers emact their parts 
by habit and imitative art, whenever the choric performaneis 
are congenial to then in point of diction, tune or other 
features (uhcther from natural bont or from habit, or from 
both these causes combined), then those performers invariably 
delight án such porformencos and extol them as excellent; 
uhereas those who find them repugnant to their nature, 
disposition or habits cannot possibly delight in thom or 
preise them, but call thom bad. And uhen men are right án 
their natural testes but wrong in those coquired by habitu- 
ation, or right in the letter but wrong in the former, then 
by their expressions of praise they convey the opposite of 
their real santiments; For uhereas they say of a perfomance 
that it is pleasant but bad, and feel eshemed to indulge in 
such bodily motions before men whose wisdom they respect, 

or to sing such songs (as though they seriously approved 

of them), they really teke a delight in them in private. 


Yes. Within themselves. They might not say 1t to anybody else 
but they enjoy it. Now here he brings up another point, which was 
implied in that before, but not stated. That 1s a distinction 
betueen nature and habit or habituation. Now if a men is well- 
educated, uhen his nature-and only a men who hes a good neture, 

to use a Greek term, can be well-educated--there is a perfect 
harmony betueen nature and habituation. But in many cases nature 
and hebituation are at variance. And his nature might approve of 
something, but his habituation disapprove. Then there is this 
confusion, this perplexity, of which he spoke, that arises, 

And because no one can help to enjoy what is in confomity with 

his nature or his habit, 1t is necessary for him to preise ít and 
to call it beautiful. He can prevent himself from uttering, because 
uttesance of 1t is indecent, but he cannot help feeling 1t. Now 
the case may arise, as he says in his speech, that someone might 
say these performances are pleasant, and enjoyable, and useful, 

but wicked. Does this mako sense, that onc may fom this judgement 
of a picture, a play, or a poem; that 1t could be pleasant, or 
beautiful, but wicked? 


Reader: hat about useful; you said useful the last time you did 
that enumeration. You presented the enumeration tuice: the first 
time was with plessant, enjoyable and useful. The second time you 
said pleasant and beautiful, but you didn't include useful. 

1 don't remember to what you refer. 

Reader: Does your question include usefulness of wicked things? 


That of course is denied. ho said useful? Wicked means harmful. 
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You see, this distinction betueen pleasant and wicked reminds _one 
of the distinction made in Plato's Gorgías by Polus, when he 

says that doing injustice is good, but suffer ing injustice is 
bad. 1 believe that is the istinction he makes. 


Student: He says to inflict harm on other people is shameful 
and to suffer it is bad. And then Socretes goes on to show him 
uhat the consequences are. 1 don't think he says--yes, he does 
say, better to do ham than to suffer ham. 


Yes, but he uses here the distinctim betueen the good and the base, 
or the shameful. And this distinction is underlying here: the man 
could be tom in different directions, and regard as hood one thing 
end as noble the other. And this is the distinction betueen the 
noble and the good. 


Student: This discussion, end the discussion before about the 
educatíon of children, assure that the kinds of songs we sing and 
the motions they arouse, the feelings, the dance, and consequently 
the emotions thet ere aroused in the dancer, make that dancer or 
that singer be, become like, the thing he is presenting. So if 
you were to allow children to perform a play in which they played 
a bad men, or did bad things, and the children would feel pleasure 
in this, the only antidote wduld be somehow to make them feel 
shame or fear that they were going to be shamed by the adults 
uo would look down on this. 


lsl1, according to Plato's synopsis, such plays would simply not 
ba tolerated; the children would not learn to dance and sing in 
such a Way. 


Student: 1 mean 1f a child started to sing or to dence in a 
grotesque way, 1t's possible the child could be enjoying it, 
then you try to enforce on him that=- 


No, you would simply say, that's the wrong step, or that's the 
wrong poem, and then he would sing correctly, and dance correctly. 
This correctness would consist in imitating vírtue, or how virtue 
appears. 


Mr. Gottlieb: Isn't that a contradiction? 1f he says that using 
the symposla , the Spartans and Crotans will leam how to do 
unvirtupus things, so as not to be bothered by thom.. «couldn't 
you bring the same argument to say that if you're going to dance 
uell, you should also have to know how to dance badly? 


You mean, in order to overcome this habit? But to begin with, 
ell men would not dance well, and this is the presupposition oP 
the uholo enterprise, that they could leam to dance well. 


Mr. Kaplan: And to leam good dences. For instance, square dances. 
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Yes, I believe they would be better than some other dances. 
(Laughter.) From this point of view. ..Yes 


Mr. Gondas (indistinct) ..Eorgias by the fact that Callicles 
says that Polus would choose to meke the distinction between 
the noble and the good because he feels one thing and says 
another. 


Ves, so that Callícles' position is simpler, because there is 

no distinction betueen the noble and the good. For him, inflicting 
justice is both good and noble. And he cen do it because he says, 
het Polus meant by noble is mera yéonventional--and Callicles 
dismisses the conventional. 


Mr. Gemas; Isn't there a problem ín Plato when someone by nature 
desires what is bad? I'm thinking of the Republic, for instance. 
Or doesn't he leave 1t at least embiguous whether 1t is possible 
by nature for someone to desire the bed? 


Ves, 1 think that is possible, a bad nature: a rotten apple is 
possible. And from Plato's point of view 1 suppose there would 
be more than we would assume. 


Mp. Bems: But sometimes one has the impression that in Plato 
the natural means the rational. 


Yes, but then 1t means--but look, a man who has a cancer, cancer 
is a natural phenomenon. And yet that is against the nature of. 
the body, to destroy the body. Two meanings of nature, related 
but of course very different. Yes? 


Mr. Levy: I wonder uwhother the distinction between habituation 
and nature applies specificelly to Clinias, lóhereas earlier we 
saw that Clinias made to attempt to harbor his interests in the 
discussion about symposia, and the plussures, he interrupts nou 
uhile the Athenian is speaking, apparently in surprise that 

the Athenian has said that it is blasphemous to judge art accor- 
ding to pleasure. 1f he were familiar with this view, one would 
suspect that he wouldn't have interrupted, and therefore it seems 
to me that Clinias by habit has this contrediction betueen his 
nature and his habit, in that he sort of takes a secret delight 
in certain kinds of pleasures that are prohibited. 


Ves, perhaps all men teke a secret delight in forbidden things, 
at least that is what Plato occesionally suggests. But the point 
is, es long as it remains only hidden and ineffective, it is ell 
right. But 1t could show itself, in so-called artistic tastes, 
that people would like pictures, end so on, presenting things 
uhich they would never consider doing...because they satisfy 

some forbidden desire. The question which Pleto discusses here 
is in modern language, the relation of morality and art. 
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And needless to say, Plato takes absolutely the side of morality, 
but not without indiceting the complexity of the issue... Yes? 


Mp. Elias: What do you think of the influence of the present 
form of dancing on the character of the young? 


1 have not made any empirical study, any field-uork...and you know, 
without having done this sort of thing, no one is entitled any more 
to say anything. 1 can say quite well how 4t effects mo... and 

1 find 14 absolutely ugly. 





Mr. Elias: Mp. Strauss, aren't you hiding behind the method of 
your opponents? 


lihy? No, honestly, 1 have never given it serious thought. But 
uhat I have seen repelled me. That is all 1 can say, 


Mp. Klcin; Mr. Elias, do you like 14? (Laughter.) 


And occasionally 1 have scen war=dances of central African tribes, 
and that was also very berbaric; but it had a dignity, and meaning 
different from uhat 1 sec hore. That is all I con soy, 1 have not 
engagod in any study. —Tt did not impress ma as worthy of any serious 
thought. Yos? 


Mr. Berns: 1 am still somouhat' bothored by this problem of rotten 
epples or bad nature. .uhat 1t would seom to suggest, then, is that 
to insist that the rational is the natural is a kind of sophistry. 
««That 1f 1t ds tho case that one can by nature desire tha wickode= 
then that uould seam to suggest that tho identification of tho 
natural with tho rational is a sophistry. 


No, 1f one can show that it is a morbid naturo which craves for 
theso things, then on the contrary one would confirm it. That 
something is wrong with people who by nature desire this. Is 
it not understandable? 





Reader: Ton't that uhat's so objectionable about neychoanalysis, 
the attempt to say that those who ero rotten apples are sick, in 
the sense that they're simply beyond their cun ability to control 
their rotteness? 1 think that 1t's important that even rotten 
apples be held responsible for their rottemess, in the sense that 
those who because of their stupidity can't know the good can at 
least learn to follow those who do and not be se rotten. 


Yes. 1 believe Freud hed nothing agsinst penal justice. 
Reader: Yes, but he undemined it== 
Perhaps his succossors more than himself. And in addition the notion 


which you suggest was developed prior to Freud by this British 
satirical utopist, Butler, where he has this beautiful idea that 
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the other world, sick people are punished... yes? but criminal 
people are sent into hospitals...that have never been so treated. 
It's very topical. All right. 


ATH. Does the man who delights in bad postures and tunes 
suffer any demage thereby, or do those who take pleasure in 
the opposite gain therefrom any henefit? 

CLIN. Probebiy. 

ATH. 1s it not probable or rather inevitable that the result here 
will be exactly the sane as what tekes place when a man who is 
living amongst the bad habits of wicked men, though he does 
not really abhor but rather accepts and delights in those 
habits, yet censures them casually, as though dimly aware 

of his vun turpítude? In such a cese it is, to be sure, 
inevitable that the man thus delighted becomes assimilated 

to those habits, guod or bad, in uhich he delights, even 
though he is ashamed to praise them. Yot what blessing 

could ue name, or what curse, greater than that of assimil= 
ation which befalls us so inevitably? 


The meli point of this section is cleer: that bad art has the same 
affect es bad company, that 1f you mix with bad people, especially 
this is true of young pcople, then that corrupts you. You may 
resist it as well as you may, but in the long run you will adjust 
yourself--1 believe the way they cell ít nou is identify. That is 
all thor is to bo said about it: it is bed company, bad art, 

Nou the conclusion: after it is understood that good art must bo 
moral, he dreus a conclusion. 





CLIN. There is nono, 1 believo. 

ATH. Now uhere laus arc, or will be in the future, rightly 
lid doun regarding musical educatitn and recrostion, do we 
imagino that poots will bo granted such licence that they 
may teach uhatovor form of rhythm or tune or words thoy bost 
liko themselves to the children of lau-abiding citizens and the 
young men in tho choirs, no matter what tho result may be in 
tho way of virtue or depravity? 

CLIN. That would be unreasonablo, most certeinly. 

ATH. But ot'prosunt this licenco is allowed in prectically 
every state, with the exception of Egypt. 


You see, the reference to the barbarians is here now illustrated. 





CLIN. How, then, does tho lau stand in Egyp 
ATH. It is marvellous, evon in the telling. 1t appears that 
long ago they determined on the rule of which we arc now 
speaking, that tho youth of a city should practico in their 
rehearsals postures end tunes that arc good: these they 
prescribed in dotail and posted up in thc templos, and 
outside this official list it was, and still is, forbidden 
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to peinters and all other producers of postures and representa= 
tions to introduce any innovation or invention, whether in 
such productions or in any other branch of music, over and 
above the traditional forms. 


The ancestral. 


ATH.--And if you look there you will find that the things 
depicted or greven there 10,000 years ago (1 mean what 1 
say, not loosely but literally 10,000) are no whit better 
or uorse than the productions of today, but belong to the 
same art. 

CLIN. A marvellous state of affeirs! 


Yes. Now uhat is the reesoning here? Since art must be moral, 
the poets cannot be given licence, but they must be supervised. 
And that is being done with marvellous success in Egypt, where 
ten thousand years ago, a very long time ago, certain forms of 
poetic presentation, of music, and so on, have been consecrated 
and Frozen, and they are strictly preserved. No one is permitted 
to innovate. One term which he uses here for innovation, epinoein, 
at E3, occurs especially in Thucydides as a term describing the 
Athenians: the Athenians with their innovating minds, contrasted 
especially with the Spartens. But of course ít ás not clear: 

are these Egyptian things good? They have been consecrated and 
have lasted for such a long time, that 1t is amazing; but if 
this is not good art itself, what of it then? Now he tries to 
ansuer that question. 


ATH. Say rather, worthy in the highest degree of a 
stetesman end a legislator. 


According to the text, that it goes much more with the legislative 
art and with the political art. 


ATH.--St111 you would find án Egypt other things that are 
bad. This, however, is a true and noteuorthy fact, 
that as regards music 1t has proved possible for the 
tunes uhich possess a natural correctness to be enacted 
by law end permanently consecrated. To effect this would 
be the task of a god or a godlike man=-even as in Egypt 
they say that the tunes preserved throughout all this 
lapse of time are the compositions of Isis. Hence, as 
I said, if one could by any means succeed in gresping 
the principle of correctness in tune, one might then 
with confidence reduce them to legal form and prescription, 
since the tendency of pleasure and pain to indulge constantly 
in fresh music has, after all, no very great power to 
corrupt choric forms that are consecrated, by merely 
scoffing at them as entiquated. In Egypt, at any rate, 
1t seems to have had no such power ef corrupting-=-in 
fact, quite the reverse. 
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Yes. It is not questioned uhother the Egyptian institutions are 
guod or bad themselves, but they are traced to a goddess, to Isis, 
and this would of course explain uhy these things are perfect; 
the Athenian Stranger does rt require them to be of a god. He 
says this would be the work of a god or of some divine. That is 
different in certain manuscripts, uhere 1t is said to be: by 
some divine man. 1 believe it wes not said by Plato, but 1t 
was left open: it could also be a divine women. That is, also 
a human Isis could have made these things. But houever this 
may be, as soon as these rioht tunes and poems have been found, 
one must consecrate them, and thereuith give them stability and 
endurance throughout the centuries. So we have nou an ansuor 
to the question: wo must only find uhat is virtue itsolf, and 
not be satisfied with an image of virtue. And wc must then 

on that basis sce uhat are the noble, beautiful, and fine 
presentations. And once ue have done that, wo may consecrate 
them. Tho Egyptian model is of no help to us, it is implicd 
here, becauso Plato doesn't say that the Cretens or elder poople 
should take over Egyptian art. And this means that he is not 
satisfied with Egyptian art. Yes? 


CLIN. Such would ovidently be tha case, judging from 
uhat you nou Say. 

ATH. May we confidently describo the correct method, 

in music and play, in connection with choristry, in somo 
such terms as this, we rejoice whenevcr we think we 

are prosporing, and, conversely, uhonever we rejoico 

ue think wo aro prospering? Is not that so? 

CLIN. Yos, that is so. 

ATH.. Morcover, uhon in this state of joy wo are 

unable to kecp still. 

CLIN. Truc. 


You seo, by thc way, that it is not important that we do well, 
or as he says, prosper, in fact; it ¿is sufficiont that we 
beliovo to do well; thon we are elatod. And then we cannot 
keep quiet. So whother uo are cleted and have the basic 
condition for song and dence, docs not depend on knouledge, 
of course, ant also not on true opinion, but on opinion. 


ATH. Now while our young men are fitted for actually 
dancing themselves, wc elders regard ourselves as 

suitably empleycd in looking on at them, and enjoying 
their sport and morry-making, now that our former 
nimbloness is lcaving us; and it is our ycaming regret 
for this that causes us to proposc such contests for those 
úho can best arouse in us through recollcction, the dormant 
emotions of youth. 

CLIN. Very true. 
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ATH. Thus ue shall not dismjss as entirely groundless 
the opinion now comonly expressed about merty-makers== 
nemely, that he uho best succeeds in giving us joy and 
pleasure uhould be counted the most skillful and be 
auarded the prize. For, seeing that we give purselves 
up on such occasions to recreation, surely the highest 
honor and the prize of victory, as 1 seid just nou, 
should be ayorded to the performer who affords the 
greatest enjoyment to the greatest number. Is not this 
the right view, and the right mode of action too, 
supposing it were carried out? 

CLIN. Possibly. 


Do you see, nou 1t is recognized more emphatically than ever before, 
that enjoyment is of course togcther with art. The question is, 
uhose enjoyment and whose pleasure deserves any authority? That 

ás discussed in the sequel. Well, thet is a very long speech and 
we cannot read any more today; the simple point is, that different 
age groups, for example, find very different things enjoyable. Now 
uhich age group deserves to be listened to the most? And the three 
old men, say of course, the old men. Just es the wise men would say, 
the wise men; and the fools would say, the fools. This kind of 
relativity can apperently not be avoided, if it is relativity. 

Vas? 


Students 1 just wanted to ask what you saw of importance in the fact 
that the Athenían Stranger insists on the importance of the-ten 
thousand years. hy doesn't he say, a very long time, for example? 


Well, án order to impress them, and beceuse he regards that as 
en amazing phenomenon; to make an establishment that losts for 
ten thousand years, and not mercly for tuo thousand five hundred. 


Student: Does he really think it is thot long? 


úhy not? Now people say, who know all kinds of things which Plato 
did not know, the art of Egypt in Plato's timo was a representation 
of things dono tuo thousand five hundred years earlier, not ten 
thousend years carlier: as tho Egyptians may have seid at the time. 
But from Plato's point of vicw it would bc a greater achievement, 
to havo something which can resist time for so long. We heve to 
stop hero. 1 would mention only one point, to which this whole 
discussion leads up, and that is at 659, uhere we find a new 
definition of education, uhich is in a way final: that it is 
guidance of children toward that logos which is declared to be 
correct by the lau. So in other words, not to the true logs 

but to tho logos which tho lau has declered to be true. There- 
foro a subordination of the logos to the lau. Thc lau would then 
be the sovercign, not the logos. Ue will see this next timo. 
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Sixth meeting. 


Mr. Strauss: Now let me remind you of the context, within 

the second book. The question is of course, the value of symposia. 
And the first value was said to be, at the beginning of the second 
book, they are useful for knowing the natures of one's fellow= 
citizens. In the discussion earlier, in the first book, he had 
spoken of "natures and habits." Now he drops habits. Does this 
make sense? ...How does wine, or herd líquor, for that matter, 
work on us? Does it bring out our nature or our habits? As 1 
have read in the literature on that subject, which is inmense, 

1t 18 more our netures which are revealed uhen we are drunk, than 
our habite, because our habits recede into a state of dormancy. 
But this is only the first one: the main value of symposia was 
said to be the safeguarding of education. And mot very much has 
been said about education. Therefore the Athenian raises again 
the question, uhet is education, and redefines it. The goal of 
education is the perfect human being, he says now. He no longer 
says the perfect man, ín Greek, an8r. Nou these tuo words, human 
being, anthrópos, in Greek, and angr, are in a someuhat complicated 
relation. From one point of view, a man, an hombre, is of course 
fer superior to a mere hunan being, uho is just a member of the 
particular animal species, and that is nothing in particular to 
be proud of, but an hombre, that is someone impressive. The 
simplest statement on this difference you would find, 1f you are 
interested, in Xenophon's dialogue Hiero, chepter 7. But from 
another point of view, a human being is more than a man. For 
example, Socrates occasionally is called, at the Symposiun, 

kelos k'agathos anthrópos, not kales k'agathos angr. And the 
Gresk word which ue only translate by caúrege, means primarily 
manliness. And you have observed in Xenophon that manliness is 
never ascrábed to Socrates as a vírtue. Áner, we can say, is 

the outgoing fellow, or gentleman Farmer, uho rides to his ficlds, 
to oversee his Field hands and his bailiff. And above all, of 
course, he goos out to war. He goes put, he doesn't stoy at homa. 
But such fellous as Socrates stay, not exactly at home, but stay 
in a covered place, or a market, end sit there and talk, like 
women. That was thought. in the olden times; today 1 know that 
1t is a wrong distinction. So that in this respect a man who 

ds like Socrates has more to do with e woman than a man. And 
therefore tho oxpression aner, man, cannot be cesily applied to 
him. Now to follow the argument: the Athenian has redefined 
education, and hss to specify what education is. Tho main point 
was simple: education is primarily musical, in singing and 
dancing. Singing and dancing, beautifully, of course; but, 

as is edded, beautiful things. The term means also in Greck 
fine end noble. The view behind that is this: tho beautiful, 
fine or noble presentations are presentations of virtue, or 

of an image of virtue, which is still sufficiont to make them 
noble or fine. Now of course if you can speak of virtue or an 
image of virtue, you sdmit considerable ambiguity, and therefore 
perplexity. How to overcome that perplexity: the Athenian 
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The Athenian gives the example of Eoypt, not of the Dorians: 

in Egypt, uhere they consecreted what they regarded as fine 
songs and dances, end they were never changed, and lasted for 
ten thousand years. But there is this difference: before the 
songs and dances can be consecrated, one must know them, because 
otherwise one might consecrete the wrong things. The implication 
ie that the Eoyptians did not know it. So one has to engage in 
a someuhat broader investigation. The investigation begins as 
follous. Music presentetions have something to do with pleasure 
or enjoyment. But the view that their essence is sufficiently 
determined by pleasure or enjoyment, is, as the Athenian says, 
unbearable end unholy. Now we must see what precise criteria 
for excellent artistic performances are. 1 propose that we 
re-read the paragraph in which is the speech of the Athenian 
that we resd last time, in 6570-£. Or is there any point of 
the things mentíoned or alluded to in my summary that you would 
like to take up?... 


ATH. Thus we shall not dismiss as entirely groundless 
the opinion nou commonly expressed about merry-makers== 
namely, that he uho best succeeds in giving us joy end 
pleasure should be counted the most skillful and avarded 
the prize. For, secing that we give ourselves up on such 
occasions to recrestion, surely the highest honor and the 
prize of victory, as 1 said just now, should be awarded 
to the performer uho affords the greatest enjoyment to 
tho greatest number. Is not this the right view, and 
the right mode of action too, supposing 14 were carried 
out? 

CLIW. Possibly. 


IF enjoyment is the purposc of thoso activities, he who afforde 
pleasure to most men to the highest degrco, is tho bost artist. 
Vos? 


ATH. But, my dear sir, we must not decido this matter 
hestily; rather we must analyse 1t thoroughly and 
examine 1t ín some such fashion es this: suppose a man 
were to organizo a compctition, without qualifying or 
limiting 1% to gymestic, musical or cquostrian sports; 
and suppose that ho should assemble the whole population 
of the city and proclaiming that this is purely a 
pleasure-contest in which anyone who chooscs may competo, 
should offer a prize to the competitor who gives the 
greatest amusoment to tho spectators=-without any 
restrictions as to the methods employed--and who excels 
all others just in doing this in the highest possible 
degree, and is adjudged the most pleasure-giving of the 
competitors ¿== 


That is a nocessary conscquence of uhat was said before: 1? 
pleesure-producing is the only criterion, the competition is 
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uwide=open, for any pleasure-maker; they don't have to define the 
activity, 1t may be racing with cars or with horses, or whet have 
you. He says hore, gymastics, or music, or equestrian arts. But 
you will see soon that only music is preserved, bocause in a race, 
you don't give the prize to the one who affords tho grostest 
pleasuro, but to him who runs fastost. Or in a boxing match, 

ho uho defeats the other. But only the music art, in its widest 
sense, can be said to have as its only goal, pleasure-making. 


ATH. --ubat do you suppose would be the effect of such 
a proclasmtion? 

CLIN. Tr uhut respect do you mean? 

ATH. The natural result would bo that onc man, would like 
Homer, show up a rhepsody, another a harp-song, one a tragedy 
and another a comedy; nor should we be surpriscd ¿f some= 
one wero even to fancy that ho had the best chance of 
winning with a puppet-=show. So where such as these and 
thousanda of others enter tho compotition, can wa say 

uho will dosorve to win the prizo? 


You sue, hero there are only music performanecs, and puppot=shows 
could also bc understood as imitetivo. There aro fivo things 
mentionod: tregedy is in tho conter, just asflusic was in the 
centor in the preceding speech. We will sec this is a simple 
case; it will be explained in the sequel why tregedy is in the 
center. 


CLIN. An absurd question; for uho could possibly pretend 
to knou the ansuer before he had himself actually heard of 
each of the competitors? 


Uhat does Clinias meen, by questioning the reasonableness of the 
Athenian's question? Does he mean perhaps that 1t could be, that 
the oxhibitor of an excellent puppet-shou would deserve to wán 
over the exhibitor of a poor tragedy? It would meke sense; so 
ue would have to know what tragedy, end what puppet-=show, and so 
on. But this is apparently not the case, as it appears fron the 
Athenian's next words. 


ATH. Very well, then: do you wish me to supply you 
with the ansuer to this absurd question? 

CLIN. 8y all means. 

ATH. 1f the tiniest children are to be the judges, they 
will euard the prize to the shownen of puppets, will they 
not? 

CLIN. Certainly they will. 

ATH. And older lads to the exhibitors of comedies; 
uhile the educated women and the young men, and the mass 
of the people in general, will auard it to the shower 
of tragedies. 

CLIN. Most probably. 

ATH. And we old men would very likely take most delight 
in listening to a rhapsode giving a fine recitetion of 
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the Iliad or the Odyssey or of a fine piece from Hesiod, 
and declare that he 1s easily the winner. 


Yes. Now what did the Athenian mean with his question which Clinias 
did not understand? ...1 think he did not consider that there are 
some generalities, some typical thinos here involved, which do 
permit one to ansuer that question. And that ís probably 
characteristic of Clinias. You see, by the way , also uhy 
tragedy was in the center. It is obviously the most popular 
exbibition among all uho are no longer children, and especially 

th> educated wonon. So that is a sufficient reason. We see then 
thz uhole comunity consista of Five groups; ar of four, rather, 
and each enjoys most a different kind of performance. And so the 
question arrives here; 





ATH. Who then will rightly be the winner of the prize? 
That is the next question, is it not? 


And this question obviously implies, which of these four graupo 

le the most competent to judge? And no ona would say that the 
little childron are the best judges simply; they may be the 

good judges enough of uhat pleases them, but pleasure is not 

the only criterion. And there are other plessurable things which 
small children wouldn't undorstand at all, and which are proferable 
to uhat the children enjoy. 


CLIN. Yos. 

ATH. Evidontly, wo three cannot avoid saying that those 
uo ore adjudgcd the winners by our own contomporaries 
uould win rightly. For in our opinion epic poctry is 
by far the bost to be found nowadays anyuhere ár any 
city in the world. 


In ell citics end everyuhore. 1t is a strango expression: is not 
in all cities tho samo as everyuhore? (Reador; How about countries?) 
Yos, but tho irceks used a difforent expression: they distin= 
guishod botuven the poleis and the ethné, tho tribcs or nations. 

That is, cthnó has tho sano moaning, kindred to what goyim moans 

in Hobrew; they arc non-Grccks. Ánd therc is an carlicr passage 
where ha had said, thoy scok for the correct education, Greck or 
barbarian. But to como back to tho Athonian's decision: thore 

arc four different groups of poople, uhich is most compotent to 
judgo? Answer; tho old men, sinco of course we old men aro most 
compotent to judge. And that seems to bog all questions, docsn't 

it? Uhat right can these old fogeys claim to higher competence 

then younger people? Is this not a reesoneble objection? 


Roador:; Only if án the course of becoming old, thoy forget all 


stages that como before, such that, when they are old, they are 
unable to make a comparison. 


Bela 


So otheruise you mean they know everything the others know and 
something in addition. That is a good point. But since it 
depends not only on experience, but also on Judgement, the 
question arises, are the old men as old men superior in julgement 
to the younger ones? 


Reader: Well, they would not be, only if there were such a thing 
as the judgement of an old man. E 


There are such things. 
Recierz Is it not the judgement of a men? 


Yes, but here, for example, this judgement the Athenian gave was 
explicitly the judgement of an old man, wasn't 1t? 


Reader; Uhat 1 mean is, is thede old judgement? 


No, but thore is the judgement of old men. 17 an old man makes 
a judgement, and a young man makes a different judgement, then you 
have to, or you may have to, consider the fact that they differ 
because the one is old, and the other is young. 


Reader; Then there is an old judgement. 
Not the judgement is old, but the judger is old. 
Mr. lílein: Silly old man. 

Ves, this was clearly mentioned. 


Reader: But I'm just thinking of the non-silly old men...and 1'm 
esking 1f their judgement has to be dated by the fact that they're== 
that 1t's the judgement of old men, or uhethar it can't simply be 
considered still the judgement of a man, whether young or old. 


That could be. In that case, the reflection on age wouldn't arise. 
But since we are here confronted with it, we must not suppose Our= 
selves wiser than Clínias. te must become wiser; but to begín with 
ue must understand 1t as he understands it. And there the situation 
is that we are confronted with a controversy betueen these four groups 
of human beings; and the question ariscs, which is the most cometent. 
And the Athenian replies, end he is spezking pro domo--you know that 
expression?--in his oun interest--well, we old men are the best 
judges. And needless to say, the tuo Dorians have no objection 

lo that. Although 1 suppose, as Mr. Klein reminded you, and as 

ue have read before, in old age men--old age mey be a second 
childhood, uhere all these advantages of old age, which you so 
rightly pointed out, lose much of their value. Now let us continue. 


CLIN. Of course. 
ATH. Thus much 1 myself am willing to conrede to the majority 
OP men-that the criterion of music should be pleasure; not, 
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ATH. however, the pleasure of any chance person; rather 
1 should regard that music which pleases the bost men and 
the highly educated as about the best, and as quite the best 
if it pleascs the one manuho excels all others in virtuo 
and education. And we say that the judges of thoso matters 
need virtuc for the reason that they need to possess not 
only wisdom in goneral, but especially couragc. For the 
true judge should not take his verdicts from the dictation 
of the audience, nor yield weakly to the uproar of the 
crowd or his cun lack of education; 


He drops nou, you see, the reverence for the old men; and he uses 
an exprossion which will occur later en, end is not brought out by 
the translator--thet will be the fincst, or most noble, Muso, which 
pleases the best and those who are adequately educated. But to the 
highest degree that will be the one uhich plesses tha one man who 
excels by virtue as well as education. So thet is a different 
proposition: that not tho old men as old, but thc best as best, 
shall judgo. And 1t is a matter of inquiry whether tho old as old 
have sone suporiority in this respect, and to uhat extent: but wo 
are not hero concernod with the old as old. And you see, a single 
men excolling in virtue and education and ubo is concomed with the 
most noble use, ho is by far the most competent judgc. 


ATH. --nor again, when hc knows the truth, ohould he give 
his verdict carelossly through cowardicc end lack of spirit, 
thus sucaring falsoly out of tho samo mouth with which ho 
invokod Heaven when ho first took his scat as judgo. 


Invoked the gods. Because the judgos had to sucar that thoy would 
give their word fairly, truthfully. 


ATH. --For, rightly speaking, the judge sits not as a pupil, 
but rathor as a toachor of the spoctators, being ready to 
oppose those who offor thom pleasure in a way thet is unseomly 
or wrong; and that is what the present lau of Sicily and 
Italy actually does: by entrusting the decision to the 
spectators, who auard the prizc by show of hands, not only 
has 14 corrupted the pocts, (since they adapt tholr work 

to tho poor standards of pleasure of tho judgos, which 
moans that thc spectators arc the toechcrs of the pocts) 
but it has corruptod also the pleasurcs of tho audienco; 
for uheroas they ought to bo improving thoir standard of :* 
pleasure by listening to characters superior to their cun, 
what they do now has just the opposite effect. What then 
is tho conclusion to be drawn from this survey? 





Now first this is cleer: the judgo, end the best is this ono man 
of excellence, is a teacher of tho porto. — And if it ás the other 
way around, if tho poots unsuperviscd teach by what thoy prosont, 
to say nothing of thc public teaching itsclf, this is complete 
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corsuption. And thet is as if the drunken members of 8 symposium 
uere given free rein, and the sole sober ruler would be condemed 
to silence. ..Yes? 





Student: 1 was wondering about the passage here uhere he says that 
the spectators ought to be improving their standards of pleasure. 


No, what he says is that the present custom uhere the public gives 
its appleuse, and this appleuse is decisive, this has corrupted 
the pleasures of the public. The public enjoys these dirty things, 
to take an extreme case, there is not any question about it, but 
it is a corruption to enjoy these things instead of the fine ones. 


Student: My question was, do they enjoy these things because oP 
bad natures, or because they have felien into bad habits? 





Ves. Surrly the most, the more obvious, reeson, is that, lecking 
guidance, they have ecquired bad habits. They ¿ould need some guide 
uho keeps them on the right way; end this they leck, in their present 
condition. 1 mean of course, the present of Sicily and Italy, not 
any other country. Yes? 


Student: By saying that they need guidance to improve their tastes, 
are you implying that they have a good nature that needs to be led 
upuard, or are you saying that they can improve upon a bad nature? 


Does not all education presuppose the educability of those undergoing 
the educational process? to use a very common expression. ..I mean 

there are sluays marginal cases of completely uneducable ones. But 

most people are to some degree educable--is that not so? Then the 
question is, one must get the right educetors; end they must also 

thot is a great issue, be protected against corrupters. If a 

guod educator telis them to enjoy noble songs, and then the corrupter 
entices them by wicked songs, and they listen to the corrupter too 
much, then the effect of the educator would be considerably reduced. 
Does this not make senso? 1 believe this question is aluays with us 

and today, particularly only read in the neuspspers at lesst--4t is 

no longer discussed in Platonic terms. But the problem is here. 

And some relics of what Flato means are even notable in that discussion. 
But 1t is not clear, not strong enough. -.Yes? 








Mr. Levy: Of the five examples that Plato speaks of for the compe= 
titíon, only four are represented as having equal groups of the 
population to listen to them, or appreciate them. The harp-song 

is dropped; de you attach any significence to that fact? 


1 camot explain the dropping of the harp-somg. 1t is possible that 
1t was brought in only in order to bring tragedy into the center. 
That is the best 1 can do; such things do happen. ..Is there 

any other point? Yes? 
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Dr. Kass: Tt seemed that the beginning of this discussion was 
the topic of the education of young children. Yat here uhat 
is required is the juegement of adults. 


That is doubtless true. But lot us assume there is a very noble 
education of the small children, on the part of the city, but the 
old are very corrupted, from the point af view of what the city 
considers fine. So the education of the small children wouldn't 
work, and you would have also to educate the older ones. The city 
has to think of that, too. So it is that this whole education is 

an affair of the city; end the city of course addresses more 
directly the adults then the children, especially the small chilúren. 


Dr. Kass; Well, it seems rather a different way to approach the 
subject of education than the way he started put. 


Ves, but he never said he would limit himself to the question of 
uhat he calls the first education; he only says that he will speak 
of 4t first, and he does. nd then he enlarges the subject, and 
you==in addition, he will retum rather soom=-we will not be 

able to read it today==-to the subject with which he is concemned, 
the safeguard of education. The discussion of education here is 
only án the service of that. That is uhere the eymposia come in, 
and ue must not forget that context. Hitherto the children and 
even the adults he has discussed have nothing to do with wina= 
drinking; but this is the context €or the uhole discussion, 


Mr. Doskow: Could the judge not also be the best of the poets, 
on the analogy that the judge of a physician is the judge who 
knous the most about medicine; or the judge of a carpenter being 
the one who knows most about carpentry. That is, I'm puzzled 
about the comection between poetry, virtue, and education, as 
it!s stated hore. 


You mean the question of the truth of uhat the poets say, as 
regarding charioteering, or strategy, or uhatever else? 


Mr. Doskow: No, 1 mean if you consider poetry as an art, the 
way medicine and charioteering are, the judge of those arte is 
elso the best practitioner of them. 


Yes, but that is a very long question, uhich will be teken up 
later'on in this book: nmamely, to uhat extent is knouledgc of the 
truth about the things spoken about, say, charioterring, essential 
for tho judge of pocts. But we must proceed step by step; end you 
must not forget, Cliñias, to say nothing of Megillus, has not read 

a singlo Platonic dialogue-=not even once of the smallest Xenophontic 
Socratic dialogue. So in a way we are all way up higher than Clinías.. 
But there is also a great danger in this, cortainly; that we are so 
much wiser than Clinias; because wc have to check on our claim to 
Plato's knowledge. They are uholly unpropared for these kind of 
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questions. For them there is in the first place a sensetionel notion: 
getting drunk should be conducive to cducation, in sense of shemo! 
But this provos to be, although they are not auare of it, a bait, 
this extraordinary proposal, a baít to induce them to listen to 

a disquisition of education. And they arc now engaged in it. 

But with uhat degree of attention, and what degree of understanding, 
that is hard to say. Megillus doesn't say a word in this whole 
second book. But uhcther Clinias understends when he says, Yes; 
that doosn't prove he understand what the Athenian has said. 

So at any rate the question is now that which Dr. Kass raised: 
concerning tho mature citizens, they are the tiome now. Thet 

comes out in tho immediate soquel. ill you read that? 





ATH. This is, 1 imagine, the third or fourth timc that our 
discourse has described a circle end come back to this same 
point--namely, that education is the process of drewing and 
guiding children touards that principle <hich is pronounecd 
right by the law and confimod es truly right by the experience 
of the oldost and most just. So in order thet the soul Df== 


Nou let us wait hora for one moment. The speech, the logos, has 
nou, in tuming around, retumed for the third or fourth tine to 
the same point. Now this is no loose lenguage; there are tuo 
passages in uhich education has been discussed, so it would be 

the third. But 1f we are a bit more intelligent, and know that 
the whole discussion of lay and laws, even if not explicitly 
connected with the question of education; concerns education 

very much; 4f ue teke this further step, then it is the fourth time 
that he takes up now the question of education. And now it is seid 
to be drauing end guidence of the children to that logos uhich is 
declared correct by the law, and which has been agreed upon by the 
most respectable and oldest men, owing to their experience thet 
the logos is truly correct. Now this is a grave step. The 
possibility of a conflict between the logos and the law has been 
excluded. . «because, uhat is the correct logos? It is declared to 
be such by the law. And there is no way, 1t seems, to appeal from 
the law to the logos who might conceivably qualify the lau. 


ATH.. So in order that the soul of the child may not 
become habituated to having pains and pleasure in contra= 
diction to the lau and those who obey the lau, -- 


Those who are persuaded by the law. 


ATH.--but in conformity thereto, being pleased and pained 
at the sane things as the old men=- 


You ses, every qualification of the old man is forgotten. We have 
nou the identification of the logos and the law and of the reason= 
able man with the old man. To that extent we are back to the 
starting-poimt of the whole discussion. But as the sequel will 
show, that is not simply the case. 
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ATH. --for this reason we have uhat we call "chants," uhich 
evidently are in reality incentetions seriously designed to 
produce ín souls that conformity and harmony of which ue 
speak. But inasmuch as'the souls of the young are unable 

to endure serious study, we term these “plays and chants" 
and use them as such==just as, when people suffer from 
bodily atlments and infimities, those whose office 14 is 
try to administer to them nutriment that is wholeseme in 
meats and drinks that are pleasant, but unuholesome nutri- 
ment in the opposite, so that they may form the right habit 
of epproving the one kind end detesting the other. Similarly 
in dealing with the poet, the good legielator will persuade 
him=-or compel him--with his fine and choise language to 
portray by his rhythms the gestures, and by his harmonies 
the tunes, of men who are temperate, courageous, and good 

in all respecte, and thereby to compose poems aright. 





The prectical conclusion is the one which we a?veady know. 
The representative or imitative artist must represent virtuous 
characters; that goes without saying. There is a qualification: 
one must, the legislator must, persuado them; but if this does 
not work, because the poetic men are not so easily persuaded by 
the legislator, then they must be compelled, But there are some 
points here mentioned before. The songs, or chanto, are called 
"enchantments.! That is a play on ¿he words in Greek==0r incan= 
tations, as he saya; they must enchont the soul án the direction 
of the noble, fine or beautiful things. This is compared with 
uhat the physician==1t is not explicitly said, but here suggested== 
that the little children would enjoy ali kinds of base things, of 
improper things. In our corrupted age 1 have only to mention the 
name of Freud, who has restared cortain veritios, uhich Plato 
intrínsicelly knew. Or ue can also say in othor words, as Hesiod 
says it, the gods have put sucat in front of virtue, So that 1t 
requires a very great effort. And to that oxtent, to an untrained 
men the noble things are a kind of bitter medicine. And this 
medicine must be sueetened; and the suectening is dane by the 
chante which enchant the children, and make thom lovo the buautiful 
or fine. 





Reader: It scoms that thoro are tuo metaphors which aro back to 
back, which are complotely opposito to cach other, The first 
metaphor is as you described; that the thing which is good is 
sueetenod so that it may bo swallowod. And the second metaphor, 
exactly thu opposite happens: tho thing that is good is placed 
with good food so that 1t may bo suallowet. 


No, you must distinguish this: thoro is salutary Food, it is 
made sweet. And the unuholesome food is made more disgusting. 

1 read in a comentator that an example of tho latter is to 

put mustard on the thumb of littlo children so that thoy don't 
suck 16. Assuming that sucking is bad, then you add the unpleasant 
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to the thumb, and you got the childauay Prom it. 


Student: You said that the poet should represent good people to 
the reader so that the rzader could leem to live well with these 
examples in front of him. uhat about the opposite? That if evil 
people meet evil ends, it is a certain kind of exemple. Just like 
before the dialogue mentioned being tested by a fear, in order to 
overcome it, should people be exposed to evil to show the evil 
ends that people come to? 


You cannot properly present the virtue of Matt Dillon, 4f you know 
uho that is, without presenting some bad man, ¡hom he arrests. Ves, 
but the question js, uhat happens, that bad men must be imitated 

by a citizen? Now fu imitates a robber and killer, w111 this not 
affect his character? So hitherto we don't know yet anything ebout 
what should be done; whether bad characters, even if they are 
presented on the stage as deservedly punishad, whether they should 
be imitated or not. As the Republic says fine; ly, in the best stute 
thera ubule only BS hyms to the pods, nd pra: ses of tha virtuous. 
There is nothing said here of a representation, reproduction or 
imitetion of the wicked. But for that we must wait until he comes 
to the drama. You mean 1t is rather narrow, the selection which 

he permito. ("Yes, insipid." ) Yes, but we have perhaps been 
corrupted by not only modern novels and drama, but the whole history 
of drama. But Plato opposes, es you know, the posts altogether, and 
wants to bring them back under proper supervisión. lle must see how 
he means that. 

Now here ds an incision of the argument, and that is indicated 
by the following fact. At tha beginning of the next speech of Clínias, 
he says, he uses an oath, uhich we shall translate, hy Zeus; but the 
important thing is, thot ds tho first oath occurring in the Laus. 
Nou think, we have read quite a bit, heven't we? Unfortunately 
1 do not have the statistics of the oaths in the Laws, that would 
help quite a bit; but obviously they are very rare. Therefore 
one should consider where they occur and iy. Now 1 will give 
this provisional suggestion. He has spoken of songs and melodios 
end all kinde of things: but he has avoided one term as the 
content of uhat the imitativo arte produce: and that 1s the term 
logos. He has not spoken of any spaeches, logoi, which tho poetes 
produce. hat he is beginning here, and this will go until 66h B2, 
ie a discussion of the right kind of epeeches which the legislator 
shoíld promote and should demand from the poets. In other words, 
this section uhich now begins is the equivalent of what is called 
in the Republic the theologia, specches about tho gods. And 1 
think this 15 indicatod by the first oath. But wo have to take 
a fou stops until wo havo roeched that point. 








CLIN. In heaven's name, Strangor, do you búliovo that that 
is the way poetry is composed nowadays in other citics? 

So far as my cun obeervation gos, 1 know of no practices 
such as you describe except in my oun country end in 
Lacedacmon; but I do know that novoltios aro always 
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CLIN. being introduced ín dancing and all other forms 
of music, which changes are duc not to the laws, but 
to disorderly tastes; and these are so far from being 
constantly uniform and stablo--like the Egyptian ones 
you describo--thet they are never for a moment unifom. 


Tha logislator should lay doun rules for the polis. Clinias 
says there is nothing of this kind except in Soarta and Creto, 
and everywhere slse there is layloss liberty. The pocts produce 
uhatevor they plessc, or uhatever plesses the public. He uses 
thc expression, what the posts nou do with pleasures, they arc 
very far from being of the same things in the same ruspoct as 

you have said they arc in Enypt. Theso are favorite expressions 
of Plato uhen he spoaks of tho idoes, the unchangeability of 

tho arrangements for which Egypt is used as a model, is a reflec= 
tion, a very dim reflection, of the imutability of the ideas. 
But even Clánias docs not say that this immutability is to bo 
found in Sparta or Croto; that is found only in Egypt, so ho is 
avaro that Crote end Sparta do not live up to the standard proposcd 
by tho Athonian. 


ATH. Nobly spoken, O Clinias! IP, however, 1 scomud to you 
to say that thc practices you refor to are in uso nou, very 
likely your mistako orose from my own failuro ta express my 
meaning clearly; probably 1 statod my cun dosiros with 
rogard to music in such a way thot you imagincd me to bo 
stating present facts. To donoumce things thot are beyond 
romody end far gone in orror is a tesk that is by no means 
pleasant; but at timos 1t is unavoidable. And nou that 
you hold the same opinion on this subject, coma, tell mo, 
do you assert that such practices arc more general among 
tho Crotens and the Lacodaemonians than among the othor 
Grceks? 

CLIN. Certoinly. 

ATH. Supposc now that thoy would become gencrel among the 
rust also--should we say thot the method of procedure then 
uould be bottor then it 1s no? 

CLIN. The improvement would be inmense, if things were 
done es thoy are in my country, and in that of our friend!s 
here, end as morcover you yourself said just now thoy ought 
to be done. 


Vos, but that of courso rofors to something which is not done, 
in Crote and Sparta, but uhat the Athonian proposes; and the 
difference is shown by the foct that Sparta and Crete do not 
have this strict supervision which tho Athenion says is to bo 
found án Egypt. 


ATH. Come now, let us come to an understanding on this 


matter. In all education end music in your countrics, 
is not this your teaching? You compol the pocts to teach 
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ATH. that the good man, since he is temperate and just, 
is fortunate and happy, uhether he be great or amall, 
rich or poor, strong or wesk; whereas, though he be 
richer even "than Cinyras or Midas," if he be unjust, 

he is a wretched man and lives a miserable life. Your 
poet says=-if he speaks the truth--"1 would spend no 
word on the man, and hold him in no estee," uho without 
justice performs or acquires all the things accounted 
good; and again he describes how the just man "drives 
his spear against the foe at close quarters," whereas 
the unjust man deres not "to look upon the face of 
bloody death," nor does he outpace in speed of foot 
"the north wind out of Threce," nor acquire any other 
of the things called "good." For the things which 

most men call good are wrongly so described. 


Now one moment. “Your poct"--that is to say, Tyrtaeus, with 
whom he had taken issue near the beginning of the dialogue. And 
some of the verses are the same quoted there. Now Tyrtaeus, we 
have saen, praised not the just man, but the excellent warrior. 
And now, by manifest Falsehood, the Athenian makes him a praiser 
of the perfectly virtuous and the perfectly just man. That is 
only the beginning. 


ATH. For the things uhich most men eall good are wrongly 
so described. Men say that the chief good is health, 
beauty the second, wealth the third; and they call 
countless other things "goods"--such as sharpness of 
sight and hearing, and quickness in perceiving all the 
objects af sense; being a king, too, end doing exactly 
as you please; and to possess the whole of these goods 
and become on the spot an inmortal, that, as they say, 
is the croun and top of ell felicity. But uhat you and 
] say is this: that all these things are very good as== 


Just one moment. This reminds you of the enumeration of uhat 
he called "the human goods" in an earlier passage, 631; and 

it is in the main the old story, but some things are added. 
Especially this ruling of the tyrant, as you notiue. Now this 
is said for the generality of men: to have the maximum of power, 
and that means to be a tyrent, and to have all these other 
advantages, end in addition, never to die. So not to have to 
fear death. This is bliss. And of course the Spartans and the 
Cretans do not say these things. Their poets reject this view. 


ATH. that all these things are very good as possessions 
for men who are just and holy, but for the unjust they are 
Cone and all, from health dowuwerds) very bad; and we way 
too that sight and hearing and sensation and even life itself 
are very great evils for the man endoued with all the so- 
called goods, but lacking in justice and all virtue, 
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ATH. Af he is inmortal for ever, but a lesser evil For 
such a man if he survives but a short time. 


Then he can do the minimum of mischief, yes? 


ATH. This ] imagine is what you (like myself) w111 persuade 
or compel your poets to teach, and compel them also to 
educate your youth by furnishing them with rhythms and 
harmonies in consonance with this teaching. m1 not 
right? 


These things called good are good for the just men only, and bad 
for the unjust'and unholy. Apply ¿t to any of these good things; 
health, woalth, and so on. But even tyramical rule is good or 
may be good for the just and holy, because thoy would know how to 
use át. That can bo understood. 


Reader: 1 heve a question about that. Isn't £bere a cortain benefit 
to bo gained by the private citizen in the excrciec of a certein kind 
oP self-govermnent, uhich benefit he would not get if rulad by a 
tyrent, even by a good tyrant? 


That depends a bit on tho circunstancos, you know. Later on he says 
in this dislogue, uhen thoy speak of the optimal conditions for csta- 
blishing tho best political ordor, to the extent that is considerad 
in tho Laws, thon the optimal case would be that the wise man olabora- 
ting a codo is supported by a young tyrant. If hc is obodient to tho 
wisc man, thon all tho obstacles, all tho sclf-intorcsts, wo might 
say, can bo disposed of very oesily 1f sonconc has complete power. 


Reador; Il was just thinking that maybo men could bocome bottoer 
by partaking án the guidance of tho stato; that it may bo tho most 
porfect stato in thoory is not the bost state for making citizons 
moru capablo=- 


Vos. You must first have the state in which it is possible to improve 
onoself. That is the question with which Plato is concorned. How do 
you get such states? Then his ansuer is in this passage which wo 
shall read lator, thore also is the wisc logislator, thc wiso clabo- 
rator of a code, helpod by a tyrent. That is the parallel in the Laws 
to the rulo of the philosopher in thc Republic. Mr. Elias? 


Mr. Elias: Uhy is piety es necessary as justivc for the onjoyment 
of thesc goods? 


Holinoss is I believe a bottor translation. This cannot bo 
ansuered separate from another question. He mantions herc 
especially justice and holinoss, and to some cxtent also modoration. 
According to that famous strategic principle, Hit them where they 
ain't, one must also, the reader must also obscrve ubat is not thore. 
Now which virtuos are not herc in this passage? 
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Mr. Elias; 1 thought that justice in a sense included all virtues. 


Yes. Well, he doesn't always speak like a professor or a writer of 
a textbook to the definition given on page SO when he is on page one 
hundred tuo. But he always returns to the ordinary understanding 

as the understanding of men like Clinias and Megillus. But to come 
back to the present: which virtues are not mentioned in this context? 
C'lisdom.") Ves. Phronesis, good sense, to say nothing of wisdom; 

To use Aristotle's expression, the intellectual virtues are not 
mentícned. And this lack is supplied by the introduction o? holiness. 
Doesn't that make sense? That a saint is more than a wise man; 1 
mean to use nou a lenguege more familiar to us. At any rate--well, 
you ere not satisfied with that suggestion. 


Mr. Elias: You mean in some way follouing the law of God supplies=- 


No, onc is completely terminated by it, and loves it, is this not 
more from a certain point of view, that may be a simple point of 
view, than the intellectual virtues? But we don't heve to settle 
that question. We only know that here the intellectual virtues are 
absent, and their place is supplied by holiness. Whether that is 
a wise exchange, is a long question; and 1 believe Plato would 
want you to think about that. But not to settle it on the basis 
o? prejudices. 


ATH. Am I not right? Just consider: uhat I assert is that 
uhat are called "ovile" are good for the unjust, but evil for 
the just, while thc so-called "goods" are really good for the 
good, but bad for the bad. Are you in accord with me, then,=- 
that was my question==0r how stands the matter? 


He means here ín Greek, both of you--and Clinias answers for both 
of them. 


ALIN. We are, apparently, partly in accord, but partly quite 
the roverse. 


Yos. So hore the issue is joint. This is the logos, the logos 
of logoi, which the logislator must establish, and which according 
to the Athonion means the good things are guod for the just and 
bad for the unjust. uy is Clinias not sstisfied with that? .. 

Is 1t not true that a completely wicked man is better if he is 
paralyzed, so that ho cannot shoot, and stranglo, and all othor 
things that wicked people do? And elso if he is repulsivo, so 
that no one will bc attracted by him? 


Reader: The other side of it is that a good man is made better 
by being attrective--that!s the part that might not be true. 


Vos, that is this..but simply, for a man like Socretes, 1 wouldn't 


do any ham to him if he wes hendsomc. ("It wouldn't?") No. Tt 
so happoned that he was ugly. But ho would not be for one moment 
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induced to become a wicked man. a philanderer, or whatever. 


Reader: 1 was just thinking of, in the Symposium, Agsthon's 
inability to become Socretic might be due to his beauty, his 
physical beauty, and that might serve es an impediment-== 


Yes. sure. That would prove that Agathon is of questionable 
goodness. He becomes a prisoner of his oun handsome face. That 
does not dispute what he says here. But let us not=-let us 
understand this issue with which we have been presented: there 

is a one-to-one relation between virtue and happiness, on the one 
hand, and vice and misery, on the other. This is uhat the Athenian 
has implied. And that would of course simplify matters greatly. 
Let us see what he says more about it. 


ATH ATH. Take the case of a man who has health and wealth 
and absolute power in perpetuity--án addition to which 
I bestou on him, if you like, matchless strength and 
Courage, together with inmortality and freedom from 
all the other "evils" so-called--but a man uho has 
within him nothing but injustice and insolence: 
probably 1 fail to convince you that the man who 
lives such a life is obviously not happy but wretched? 
CLIN. Quite true. 

ATH. Vell, then, uhat ought 1 to say next? Do you 
not think thet ¿f a man who is courageous, strong, 
beautiful and rich, and who does exactly as he likes 
all hís life long, is really unjust end insolent, 

he must necessarily be living a bese life? Probably 
you will agree at any rate to cell it "base." 

CLIN. Certainly. 

ATH. And also a bad life? 

CLIN. le would not go so far as to admit that. 

ATH. Well, would you admit the epíthets "unpleasant" 
and "unprofitable to himself"? 

CLIN. How could we agree to such further descriptions? 


Let us stop here. le heer that courege is counted among the many 
morally indifferent things, uhich are good for good men and bad for 
bad men. In effect, courege is not a virtue. We have seen intima= 
tions to this effect before, and 1 think 1t comes out quite clearly 
in the passege which 1 read to you toward the end of the work. 

But that goes through the whole book: the status of courage, 
sometimes 1t is treated as morally indifferent, and herc it is 
regarded es a virtue of the lowest sort, and sometimes 1t has 

a higher status. lle must watch this change end sce what we can 
Find out about it. But here, what is the key difference betueen 
Clínias and the Athenian? Now: that a crooked man lives basely, 
he gladly grents. But that he lives wretchedly, or miscrably, 

he denios. Because this crook, say a member of the Mafioso, 
acquires big banks, perhaps he becomes a president of a benk, 

and he might become a United States Scnator, and eam a lot of 
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money. So he would be admired, he would have more even by being 
admired by all people for being a rich fellow. They know that he 
is crooked, but he has everything which they desire. This is the 
difficulty which Clinias has--how can he say of the life of such 
a man that 1t is wretched? It ¿is exactly the seme position which 
Polus takes in the Gorgias, in case you have read that: that the 
life of an abominable tyrent, like this men Archilaus, who has 
committed all kinds of crimes, but is a'successful tyrant; is 
this not a wonderful thing? It is true, it is disgreceful; but 
is he not nevertheless, happy? Blessed? Being in possession of 
all these goods which life offers. Now you see the task that the 
Athenian has: “he has to prove not only that such a life is vain, 
or disgraceful, but also miserable. And this thesis is the key 
assertion of the logos, the wise legislator would impose on the 
poet--that is perhaps somcuhat more accessible to this young man== 
that the poets must never present vice as attractive--would you 
edmit that? (Reader: "Yes.") And áf they show that the vicious 
are uretched, and come to ruin, as in such classical works of art 
as this 1s sound and healthy, and 1t can also be done 
on a much higher lcvol, to be sure. But we do not have to go 
aluays to the highest level. Now we must see how this issuo will 
be settled on the next tuo pages. And you must not forget that 
the discussion cannot be as extensive as it is in the Gorgias 
beceuse Clintas end Megillus are not shetoricians or dialegtirians, 
nor as the discussion in the Republic. It must be done very 
briefly, but still to the satisfaction of Clinias. Now 1 think it 
is of no use to read on, because we have already read very much today. 


Reader: 1 heve one short question. Isn't it the case that courage 
de considered to be the lowest of the virtues because it is ina 
sense indifferent to the result? That is, to speak about the 
Mafioso uho becomes a Senator== 


That has never happoned. But it could happen in another person. 


Reader: It could happen. And 4f such a man were to be a candidate 
for one of the virtues, 1 couldn't think of any virtue which he 
could possess more than courege. Because he would havo courage 

to have become a top dog in the Mefioao. 


Courage, and cleverness. ("But that is not a virtue, cleveress.") 
But 1 hope you undorstood from the discussion that cleveross for 
the Grceks can be understood-=can be called wisc. So courageous 
and wises these are the words which Callicles uses in order to 
describe his heroz you know, the one who breaks through all the 
conventions, and through whom uhat is by nature right shines-= 

as distinguished from what is right merely by convention, He 
calls him couragenus and wise. That is also in the Protagoras, 
by the way, that question. And the problematic virtues in such 

a discussion are justice and moderation. Because moderation 
involves more than just one sense=-if you overest you can still be 
a tyrant; but especially justice, because 1t becomes es such the 
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topic of discussion. ..Is there anything else you want to bring up? 
But 1 would remind you, we must be cereful..these are ell little 
sparks, that courage is not a virtus, or the lowest virtue, at 
different times: how this fits together with the more noble things 
we mean by courage. Or differently said, end that is true of all 
virtues, that they have a very large periphery. And what we most 
mean when speaking of them is something peripheral, end ue must go 
deeper then that. Usually we are ín betueen the periphery and a 
very small way toward the center, not very high in thoughts. Is 
there any other point you would like to bring up? Then, next time. 
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Seventh mecting 


Now a brief reminder of the context. As you will see very soon, 
the Laus are devoted to the elaboration of a code of laws. But 
this elaboration is animated by questions which are not necessarily 
raised by students of lau, or even legislators. The questions 
might be animated by a philosophy of lau, except that this is a 
very ambiguous expression. It is simpler to say these conversa- 
tions are animated by the question, uhat is lau? This question 
amounts to a questioning of law as such. Now this is being done 
by Plato in his dialogue called Statesmen. But in the Statesman 
a Stranger frmElea converses with tuo young Athenien mathematicians, 
uhile in the Leus e stranger from Athens converses with tuo old 
Dorian political men. And therefore the discussion has a redically 
different character. Now this problem of the lau which is the 
fundamental premise of the uhole discussion, although this premise 
is not as clearly stated as 1t was in the Statesman, is this: that 
les, nomos, is something different from true logos. Une can 1llus= 
trato this question by some remarks of Aristotle, which , taken 
together, amount to the same. Toward the end of the Nicomachean 
Ethics, Aristotle says, "The being a logos coming from some 
g0od sense and intellect, has coercive pouer." So tho lau is 
a logos coming from some phronesis and intellect, he does not say 
uhich good sense, but he probably means the good sense of a man 
uno has legislative authority. Now since this is tho caso, dt 
follows, as Aristotle,says, elscuhere in the Ethics, that ell 
things established by lau are just in a sense, not simply just, 
bocauso of the difference botuweon law and truo logos. Yet in 
his Politics, ho says that the lau has no power of being obcyed, 
against habit, or outoide of habit. This suems to imply that 
law has no evidonce by itself, and cues its entiro cfficacy to 
habituation. Tho Aristotelian as woll as the Platonic reflections 
on law move botueon theso tuo extremes: one in which law is 
almost identificd with logos, and the other where logos has 
almost disappcared. Now this much for the gencral question. 
Tho immedisto context as you remember is the banquet, the symposia, 
uhich aro said to be indisponsablo for education. The problem of 
lau, es 1 statod it before, affects tho question of education in 
this way: that the aim of cducation is stated on one occasion to 
be the perfect citizen, and on another, thc perfect human being. 
That is also stated as a question by Aristotle in the third book 
of tho Político: is the good man the seme as the good citizen? 
And Aristotle answers, generally speaking, no; only undor somo 
very favorable conditions. That is implicitly uhat is hero also. 
Education we have sen is primarily choral'education, through 
song and dance; but through song and dance, and boyond them, 
a logos is transmitted. And this logos says that the just man 
alono is blessod, For the just man alono are the good things 
blessed: such things as health, wealth, and so on. Now Clinias 
docs not believe that this logos is true; the utmost ho is 
willing to grant is that the unjust man lives disgracofully; 
but ho may very well live blesscdly and happily. This point 
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ue hed reached in cur last sossion. Now the Athenian must convince 
Clinias of the truth which ho had stated. We must begin at 66281. 
Or is there-eny question you would liko to bring up about my opening 
* remarks? 


Mp. Simon Kaplan, Tutor: Mr. Streuss, 1 have one question about 
Aristotle. lhore is the word for good sense, as you translate 1t? 


Phronesis. Prudentia. - 
Mr. Kaplan: In this text, tho Greck word. . 
Well, I translate it by good sense for a change. Yes, phronesis. 


ATH, "How?" do you ask? Only (as it seems, my Friend) 
if some god were to grant us eccord, sinco at present 
we are fairly at discord one with another. 


Yes. It would have to bo brought about by a god, or soma god. 
And hc calls them here, the tuvo men, friends. The term occurs 
in this section morc froquently than bcfore. Now, how can some 
god bring about that agreement? 


ATH. In my opinion thoso facts are quite indisputablo== 
evon more plaínly so, my dear Clinias, than the fact 
that Crcto is an island. 
Perhaps one should understaad this as follows: for mo, tho things 
(uhich ho has said) arc so nacessary that not cven Crote's being 
an island appcars to mc as cvident. 

ATH. --and worc 1 aJegíslator 1 should endcavor to 

compel tho pocts end all tha citizons to spcek in this 

sense; and Í should imposo all but tho hoavicst of 

ponaltics on anyone in the land who should declaro 

that any wickod man lcad plocsent livcs, or that things 

profiteblo and lucrative are difforent from things just; 


"Those things arc profitable and lucrativo..end othors are more 
Just," so that tho first arc just, but othots aro moru just. 
Únich implios of course that tha more just aro not profitable 
and lucrotive. He would compcl the pocts and all the citizons 
to spcak in this wey, he docs not say persuede thcm. 


ATH.=and thore ore many other things contrary to what 
is nou said, as it scoms, by Crotens and Leccdocmonians, 
end of course by the rest of menkind--which 1 should 
persuado my citizcns to proclaim. 


You soc, here he says, 1 would persuade, in the cosc of the citizons. 
In thc cose of thc posts, he would compcl them. Apparently the poets 
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cemot be as easily persuaded as the cítizens. This makes sense, 
yes? 


* ATH.. For come now, my most excellent sirs, in the nie 
of Zeus and Apollo, suppose we should== 


Ves. That is the first oath suorn by the Athenian in the dialogue, 
and the second since the beginning spoken by anyone. 


ATH. --suppose we should interrogate those very gods 
themselves who legislated for you, and ask; "Is the 
most just life the most pleasant; or are there tuo 
lives, of uhich the one 1s most pleasant, the other 
most just?" If they replied that there uere tuo, we 
might well ask - them further, 1f we were to put 
the correct question: "uhich of the two ought one to 
describe es the happier, those that live the most Just 
or those that live the most pleasant life?" 1f they 
replied, "Those that live the most pleasant life," 
that would be a monstrous statement in their mouths. 


So here ue have a dialogue within the dialogue, one with the 
legislating gods, Zeus and Apollo. And the dialogue is of course 

in fact a monologue, because the answer is given by the same Athenian 
uho asked the question. But still it is a kind of dialogue. There= 
fore ue have to say that tho three old men here have a conversation 
with the gods. They do uhat Minos and Lycurgus had done of old, 

and this uould be the ultimate justification of thoir becoming legis= 
lators, since they have spoken to the logislating gods. Now the 
question is clear, the gods would say, those are tuo ways of life, 
the most just and the most pleasant. Tho question arises, which of 
the tuo lives is preferable, and if the gods would say, the most 
pleasant, then their spocch would be strange or absurd, as tha 
speech of gods. Why this is so 19 not explained. But we will 

soe from uhat follows uhy this answer would be absurd, in the 

mouth of legislating gods. 


ATH.: But I prefer not to ascribo such statements to 
gods, but rather to ancestors and.lauwgivers: (Strauss: 
"Fathers and laugivers.!') --Imagine then that the 

questions 1 have put havo been put to a father and 
laugiver, and he that has stated that tho man who lives 

thc most pleasant life is tho happicst. «In the next 

place 1 would say to him this, "O father, did you not 
desire me to live as happily as possible? Yot you never 
ccased bidding me constantly to live as justly as possible." 
And hercby, as 1 think, our laugiver or ancestor would be 
shown up as illogical and incapable of speaking consistently 
with himself. Bit if, on the other hand, ho wore to 
declaro the most just life to be the happicst, everyono 

uho heard him would, 1 supposc, enquire what is the good 
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and charm it contains which is superior to pleasure, 
and for uhich the la.giver preiscs it. 


And for unich the lau preises it. Now uhy would the father say 
that? Are there no wicked Fathors who would bring up their sons 
in the life of wickedness? And could tho sane not also he true 
of tho legislators? Think of a legislator likc Hitlor; or for 
that matter, Stalin. So that is a question. Sut the Athenian 
must have something in mind, when hc says cvery father wante to 
bring up his son as a just man, and the sane would ba true of tho 
legislator. Yos? 


Mp. Boms: Well, if he mans by just, to do what tho authoritios 
toll you. 


Vos, that's it, In other words, evcn the wickcd father would wish 
the son to bo obediont to him. And this obedionce is justico of a 
kind. And the same would of course be truc of a logislator, who 
as such has the greatest intorcst in having his laus oboyed. 

this authority as Mr. Boms seid, will naturally give the good 
ansuor, if it uents to romein the authority. Now he is clcar 

uhy the gods would givo the same answer, because thesu tuo gods 
were legislating gods. Uhethor Aphrodite would give tho sano 
ensuer is another matter. But this wo would have to figure out 
for ourselves. 


ATH. For, apart frompleasuro, uhat good could accrue 
to a just man? "Como, toll mo, is fair fane and praiso 
from tho mouths of mon and gods a noble and good thing, 
but unpleasant, while ill=fane is tho opposito?" "By 
no means, my duar lawgivor," we shall say. And is 1t 
unplcasant, but noble and good, neither to injurc 
anyone not be injured by anyone, while tho opposite 1s 
pleasant, but ignoblo gntl bad? 

CLIN. By no means. 


So that is in a vay the proof, the link botucon justice and pleasuro; 
dt is ostablishod by the fact that good fame with gods and men is 
pleasant. And since men and gods give such good fame only to tho 
Just, only tho just,lifiis ploasant. This árgument occurs in tho 
Republic ín the second book, whore Adcimantus defonds this argument, 
but án a vory different spirit. He regards it as pemicious, brcauso 
it dostroys tho purity of the concem with justice ¿f we wish to ba 
Just only becausc of the rewards or the pleesurcs obtained. But onc 
can say Adeimantus is an unusually austere and “exccting young man, 
end here thasc tuo Dorians are not so exact. 


ATH. So then the teaching which rofuses to separate 
the ploasant from thc just helps, if nothing clso, 
to induce a men to live tho just and holy life, so=- 


Yes. There is something clse; the logos, uhich docs not separate 
the pleasant end thc just, end the good end thc noble. So th 
pleasant end good are on one side, and the just and noble on the 
other. Specch would bc porsuasion, if nothing 21sc.. 


ATH--to induce e men to livo the holy and just life, 
so that any doctrinc which denics this truth, is, 

for the laugiver, most shamcful and most hatcful. 

For no onc would voluntarizy consent to be induccd 

to commit an act, unless it involves as its conscquenco 
more pleasure than peín. Nou distance has thc uPPoct of 
fagging the vision of nearly everybody, and of children 
especially; but our laugiver will roverse the appunranco 
by romoving the fog, and by one means or anothcr, habitua- 
tion, commendation or argument, will persuade people that 
their notíons of justice and injustice are illusory pictures, 
unjust objects appearing pleasant and just objects most 
unpleasant to him :óho is opposed to justice, through being 
vieued from his cun unjust and cvil standpoint, but 

uhen seen from the standpoint of justice, both of them 
appear in all ways entirely the opposite. 

CLIN. So it appears. 

ATH. IN point of truth, which of the tuo judgements 

shall we say is the more authoritative--that of the 

uorse soul or that of the better? 

CLIN. That of the better, undoubtedly. 

ATH. Uncoubtedly, then, the wjust life is not only 

more base and ignoble, but also in very truth more 
pleasant, than the just end holy life. 


So 4t is now in a way settled, at least this is a very persuesive 
argument: 1t is a necessary speech for the legislator to sey; and 
the legislator will compare the different view which prevails in 

all the world, to a kind of optical illusion. And he will remove 
the optical illusion, by hook and by crook, by hebitustion and 
praises and speeches. Ánd then the--through these means people 
will como to see that the just is ploasant, and the unjust is 
unpleasant. Ves. Now uhat the Athenian has said means that 
previously the truth of that logos has not buen apparent, only 
that 14 is most salutary, but not its truth. And the truth will 
be established hore in the feu lines we read by this consideration: 
uhose judgement deserves more respect, that of the worse or that of 
the better soul? And the ansuer is presumably--tho Greck is ambi- 
guous--that of the better soul. That scems to settle it. And this 
makes of course vory good sense. But the ambiguity of the word 
bettor ellous many strata of things; end it is a question whothor 
tho vieus of pcople called by the politicians "the good people of 
this district" are truly good. Except from a non-politicians' 
point of view. 


CLIN. Tt would scon so, my friends, from our present 
argunent. 


Ss 


Here he says "friends"--that is three or four times in uhat we heve 
read today. That is very important for the context, because they 
differ on a view of utmost importance, and some egIeement has been 
brought about, the tuo others have become converted, they have 
become Friends. 


ATH. And even if the state of the case wero different 
from uhat it hes nou bcon proved to be by our argument, 
could a laugiver who ivas worth his salt find any more 
uscful fiction than this (17 ho dared to use any fiction 
at all in addrcssing the youths for thcir cood), or ona 
more effective in persuading all men to act justly in 
all things willingly and without constraint? 

CLIN. Truth is a noble thing, Strenger, end an enduring; 
yet to persuade men of it seems no casy matter. 


There is a dissunt hero. The Athenian says sassuming that this 
salutary speech should not be truc, is a falsohood, then could 

one find a more salutary falsehood than this one? And what docs 
Clinias say to this? Of course, an act of lying for any man is 

an act of daring, as he stated hore--if he would darc to lie to the 
young==but a legislator who has no courege could not be a compotont 
logislator. hat is the difficulty? Clinias soys, truth 1s noble 
and lasting; but it sccms not to bc casy to ba able to persuado. 
Clinias means perhaps it is the truth what tho Athenian has costas 
blished; but people cannot be porsuaded of it, and therefora one 
must lic. But it is not nocessary that hc means it this way. 1t 
can also mean that hc says, sínco it is tho truth, and it is so 
difficult to persuade people of that, ono must vary from 1t by 
telling such o lic. The Athenian undorstonds Clinias to ba soying 
that 16 is not casy to porsuedo pcople of untruth, of o lio; and 
his answor is accordingly. > 


ATH. Be it so: yct it provod vasy to persuade men of 
tho Sidonian foiry-talc, incredible though 14 was, and 
of numborloss othors. 

CLIN. uhat talos? 


Clánios asks, which of thosororeblc tor things, give mo an 
exemple; and the Athenian refusus to do so. 


ATH. The tale of the tecth that were sown, and how 
armcd men sprang out of thom. 


Yos. In thc Republic there is an explicit discussion of the noble 
lic; and the one example given here rominds of that now; but with 
thc greatest brevity. ell, I should just rcad this to you. 


What kind of fiction do you mean? soid Gleucon. 


Nothing neu, said Socretes, but a sort of Phocnicion 
tele. (And Phocnician and Sidonian arc olmost the same.) 
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Something that hes happened nou in many parts of the 
world, and which the poets have induced men to believe. 

But that has not happened, and would not be likely to happen, 
in our day; and demending no little persuesion to make 

it believable. — (Republic, 8. 3, bl%c-d) 


Here Socrates is husitant; and he thinks it takes audacity to relate 
1t; but he can be persuaded to tell it. The story is this: that 
the rulers and the soldiers, and then the rest of the city, that 

all their education was imagined, and happened to them, as it uere, 
in a dream. But in truth within that tine they were down in the 
earth being molded and reared themselves, and “heir crms and tools 
being crafted... So they are also coming out of the earhh, 
and are generated within the earth. And then he tells the story 
uhich you might know, of the end of this... Do you sce, says 
Socrates, any way of getting them to believe this tale?” No, not 
they themselves, Glaucon says. But 1 do their sons and successors 
end the rost of mankind who come after. ell, Socrates san 
think 1 understand more or less uhat you mean....In other words, 

that the contamperaries of the story teller will not believe him; 

but future generations may believe thoir unbclief; on tho basis of 
that tradition uhich has to becomc worship. There is a very nasty 
passage in Gibbon's Decline and Fell, where he reflects on the fact 
thet tha contomporarics or Moses, who were cyewitnesses of miraclus, 
nevertholess did not belicvo what was shown and that was indicatod 

by thoir disobcdionce. But later goncrations, who know of those things 
only by hcarsay, had firm faith in them. And Gibbon says this contra= 
dicts all known leus of human naturc. Which from Gibbon's mouth 

of course has to bo takcn with a grein of salt. But at any rato, 
this passage about tho nobls lie corresponds to that in tha Republic. 
Of course thore is a difference betucen tho tuo passages. IN tha 
Republic, ono can say, the uholo work is dovotod to tho proof that 
BOE just lifo is tho most pleasant onc. The proof is only given in 
book nine of the Republic, towards tho end. And furthemore, the 
noblo lic as told”In thc Republic 1s meant to mako possible the 

good city, which at this stago 18 a city of an amcd comp; thore are 
no philosophers thorc. 1t is not meant to makc posoible thu bost 
hunan being. This we must kccp in mind. 











ATH. Horc, indocd, tho laugiver has a notablo cxamplo of 
how onc can, if hc trios, persuade thc souls of tho young 
of anything, so that the only question ho has to consider 
in his inventing is what would do most guod to tho State, 
if it would be beliovod; and then he mest devisc all 
possible mcans to ensure thet tho whole of the comunity 
constantly, so long as thoy live, use cxactly the same 
language, so far as possible, about these matters, alike 
in thoir songs, thcir tales, and their discourses. If 
you, houover, think otheruisc, 1 have no objection to 
your arguing in the opposite scnso. 

CLIN. Noither of us, 1 think, could possibly argue 
against your vias. 
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lo have now an equivalent to that lau of laus, as you remembor it: 
that the whole comunity must say with onc voice, that the laus ere 
good, since they have ben given by god? This logos takes tho place 
of the lay of laus; but it differs From the lau of laws by this fact, 
that the lau of laws is not applicable to old men discussing their 
laus in strict privacy, Here this cannot be questioned even in strict 
privacy. So it is much more substential, 1 think. And here a new 
section begins. Now is there any point you would like to raise? 


Reader; It seems to me that there--that Clinies's statement, Neither 
of us cen possibly argue, is maybe due to the character of Clinias, 
but I would propose an argument. There are only tuo altematives 
presented here; one is the alternative in uhich the truth is under- 
stood by everybody, and the truth is that the good life is the most 
worthy life, and pleasure is secondary to justice. The other view 

is that a lie must be told, and the most salutary lie is the best one, 
thorefore the one that should be told, the one that will have the best 
effect, Now 1 think there's enother altemative. That is ta have a 
mixture of as much truth as possible with as much habituation and the 
other things that are part of this ealutary lie that can be given 
without telling a lie. That is, its possible to try to have a due 
measure betueen telling a lie just for the sake of making people good, 
unich is completely false== 


Yes, but is it completely false from tho point of view of the Athenian 
Strenger, or for that mattor, of Socrates? 


Reader: Well, tho idos of selling the teeth 
there's a truth in it that transcends the. 


.A9 metapborical.  Maybo 








Yes, but that is not here recommendod as an example of metaphorical 
speech, but of non-mctaphorical spaoch. People are told this story 
and they believe 4t. And 4f there arc pocplo, sophisticated people, 
uho say that you must not tako this so literally, that 3t dossn't maan 
uhet 14 says, but something else; that is enother question, with uhich 
we aro not now concemed. 





Reador: Yes, but there's still no presentation of a third altomativa 
which would bo,...I mean, isn't it possible to tell the truth to people 
up to a cortain point, and then to tell thon lies? 





lihat is tho advantage of that? 


Well, First of all, tho los would bocone much more vnsy. to suallaw, 
hocauso thoy wouldn't bo so completo, thcy wouldn't... 





You mean, level up with thom, es they say..so if you reisc their level, 
they would be loss susceptible of being fonled. 


Reader: TI was using an idiom..uhat 1 mccn by level with is to speak 
plainiy to people up to a certain point, to tell then exactly whot 
you mean== 
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Yes, l also prefer thet. But the question is whether the Athenian 
Strenger means that. He starts from the premise that in very interes- 
ting cases you can't be level. 


Reader: How about with the question of justice and pleasure? You 
can't be level at all? 


It all depends, With sensible and good people, you can be frank; 
that is said in the Republic. But to people uho are not sensible, 
úho are. not good, and in addition perhaps also hostile, that is a 
different question. Yes? 


Mp, Rogoff; It seems to me there is a transition here from looking 
at the good citizen to...supposedly nou he's telking about the good 
human being. 


Tnat 1 did not say. 1 said there ia this difference betueen the Laws 
and the Republic, that in the Republic the noble lie is told in order 
to render possible the good city. 1t is not told in order to make 
possible the best life for a human being. 


Mr. Rogoff; No, 1 meant án book one you said the tglk was about the 
good citizen, uhereas now they telk about the good human being. 


Ves. Tha lie is told in order to make possible the best life for 
a human beáng. You can say the distinction betueen the good man 
and the good citizen is ín the back of the present discussion, 
but it ¿s not immodiately important. So, 1f ue have admitted 
all those things which we have read, ue can go on. 


ATH. Dur next subject 1 must handle mysolF. 


Yes. The thing thereafter, that is my business to say. Up to this 
point, he had not spoken. This was tho speech of the legislator, 1f 
not of the logisleting gods. 


AH. 1 maintain that all the throo choirs must enchant 
the souls of the children, while still young end tender, 
by rohearsing all the noble things uhich we have already 
recounted, or shall recount hercafter; and lot this be 
the sun of them; in esserting that one and thc seme 

life is declared by the gods to be both most pleasant 

and most just, we shall not only bo saying what is most 
true, but ue shall also convince those who need convincing 
more forcibly than wa could by any other assertion. 

CLÍN. We must assent to what you say. 


Now he says tho samo life is most pleasant and the best. He does 
not say here most noble. In addition, he doesn't say that this is 
so. But thoy are said by the gods to be the same. This we must 
say, and in saying them we would at the same timo speak most 
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truthfully and mott persuasively. And what is in that statement true, 
and what is persuasive, that is our business to disentangle. 


ATH, First, thon, the right order of procedure will be 
for the Muses! choir of childron to come forward first 
to sing those things with the greatest seriousness and 
before the uhole city; second will como the choir of 
those under thirty, invoking Apollo Paian as witness of 
the truth of unat is said, and praying him of his graco 
to persúade the youth. The nest singors will be the third 
choir, of those over thirty and under sixty; and lestly, 
thore were left those who, being no lrmger able to uplift 
the song, shall handle the same moral themes in stories 
and by oracular speech. 


ALL right. That is of the greatost importance, because he will now 
spcak of tho difference of the three chorusos, and the most important 
is the choir of Dionysus, the god of wine, because that is tho subject 
with which we are chicfly concomed. OP the Musas and Apollo wo have 
heard bofore. Now thero aro some differencos. These people are no 
longer children, but still rather young, up to thirty. Thoy call the 
healer god Apollo as witnoss for tho truth of what is said, and thay 
preise him that hs should bo gracious to then and givu them persuasion.. 
Tho children sing with grcet scriousnoss, but those people who ara 
beyond childhood havo lost their childliko simplicity or ínnocencs 

and thoy noed a hoalor to assura them of tha truth of uhat thoy say...es? 


Studont: Would 1t be right to say that 1f tha Athenian doesn't believe 
that tho Just life is tho happy and most pleasant life, in setting up 
children to sing 14 and invoking tho gods, ho can't believe in tha 
gods cithor. 


The childron? 
Student: No, the stranger. Tho strangor is proposing that the children 


sing=="n0, 1'm sorpy. The choir of those undor thirty will bo invoking 
Apollo. 





Yes, thoy will nood somo support, because they can no longor sing with 
that scriousness with which the children sung. 1 boliove you hevo 
only to look at a class of small children singing serious songs, 
patriotic or religious, to understand immediately what ho means. 

Nou tho hoaler god is of courso Apollo, for tha second chorus. And 
then thore is the third chorus: thoso ovor thirty up ta sixty. 
Finally the old oncs after sixty will not sing, of course, bocauso-== 
for reasons which will bo explained later, but they will tell myths 
on tho basis of divino uttorance. You know there ís a greut difficulty 
bocause ho has seid practically nothing about tho *hird chorus, and 
this rominds th Athonian of that. 


CLIN. lhom do you' mean, Stranger, by those third choristers? 
For ue do not grasp very clearly what you intend to say about 
then. 
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ATH. Yet they are in fact the very people to whom 
most of our previous discourse wes intended to leed up. 


Yes, of course. Ue know that, don't we? The god of wine, wine, 
the symposia, that was the great theme throughout. But Clinias 
has not followed that. 


CLIN. We are still in the dark; try to explain yourself? 
more clearly still. 

ATH. At the cormencement of our discourse we said, 

if we recollect, that since all young crestures are 

by nature fiery, they are unable to keep still either 
body or voice, but are always crying end lesping in 
disorderly fashion; we seid also thac none of the other 
creatures attains a sense of order, bodily or vocal, and 
that this is possessed by men alone; and that the order 
of motion is called "rhythm," unile the order of voice, 
(in uhich acute end grave tones are blended together), 
is called 'harmony," and to the combination of these 
tuo the neme "choristry " is given. We stated also that 
the gods, in pity for us, have granted for us as fellow= 
choristers and choir-leaders Apollo and the Muses== 
besides whom we mentioned, ¿f we recollect, a third, 
Dionysus. 

CLIN, Certainly ue recollect. 


Nou this is, es the Athenian indicates, a rapotition of an earlier 
statement made at the beginning of the second book. There are, as 
aluays in such casos, differences: in tho First statement he did 
not say that the motions of the young are disordered or irregular, 
that is brought in here; and here he does not say, as he said in 
the beginning, that the sense of rhythm belongs to men by nature. 

He says rather that 1t was given by the Muses and Apollo. There 
may be other differences of which Í am unaware; but some among us 
may always look that up. But in the main 1t is a repetition of 
what was said before. As 1 had occasion to observe earlier, although 
1 cennot prove that, because 1 have not studied with the necessary 
care the uhole work of Plato, but as e general rule 1 would say, 

I don't believe that there is a single literal repetition. There 

is aluays a difference; sometimes the difference may be due only to 
the different context, that is one matter. But here the content 
differs, Ves. 


ATH. The choir of Apolls. and that of the Muses, and 
the third and remaining choir, must necessarily be described, 
which is that of Dionysus. 

CLIN. How so? Tell us; for at the first mention 
of it, a Dionysiac choir of old men sounds mighty 
strange--if you mean that men over thirty, and even 
men over fifty and up to sixty, are really going 

to dence in his honour. 

ATH. That is, indeed, perfectly true. It needs 
argument, 1 Fancy, to show how such a procedure 
would be reasonable. 
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CLIN. Tt does. 
ATH. Are we agreed about our previous proposals? 
CLIN. In what respect? 

ATH. That it is the duty of every men and child== 
bond and free, male and female--and thz duty of the 
uhole city, to charm thenselves unceesingly with the 
chants ue have described, constantly changing them 
and securing variety in every way possible, so 0s 
to inspire the singers with an insatiable appetite 
for the hyms and pleasure therein. 


Nou this is said with reference to the chorus o" Dienysus; and 
Dionysus was originally said to be needec for the safeguarding of 
education, as distinguished from education itself. Here we have the 
first inkling of uhat that safeguarding means; here he says something 
uhich differs considerably from uhat he had said earlier, on this 
same subject. You remember uhy he referred to the example of Egypt? 
The Egyptians who had consecrated ten thousand ycars ago their songs 
and melodies, and do not permit any innovation=-end nou hare we see 
that uhat the city has to do is constantly to change and to exhibit 
mighty colors, meaning the opposite of simplicity. For 1f people 
are to enjoy these songs and dances, then they must be varied; 
end this variation, that is the true safeguarding of education, 
and that will be entrusted to the men betueen thirty and sixty, 
not the ones beyond sixty. They will not sing at all, they will 
only tell stories. 


Dr. Hass: Do you attach any significance to tha fact that hero there 
ds a distinction made between the citizens and tha slaves, or the 
bondimen? 


Yes, that is a good point. Thoy must of course also be good slaves, 
must they not? they must not be thicvish, or lazy, and they should 
not run auay; uhat other things are required. Wall, thoro aro virtues 
of slaves, and therefore they must also be convinead of the logos. 

He doesn't say that slavery will be abolished; it will be preserved, 
but 1t will also bo a part of the civic institution, and therefore 
be inspired by tho same spirit as all other civic institutions. The 
question of whether slavery is dofensible, and under what conditions, 
de not taken up here. That will be taken up letor. But the free men 
and the slaves are mentionod in this enuncration at the center; 
groun up men and child, free end slave, female and male. So you 
were quite right to draw our attention to this passage. 


CLIN. Assurcdly ue would agree as to the duty of doing this. 
ATH. And where should we put the best element in tho city-= 
that uhich by ego and judgement alike is the most influential 
it conteins--so that by singing its noblest songs it might do 
most good? Or shall we be so foolish as to dismiss that 
section which possesses the highest cepacity for the noblest 
and most uscful songs? 
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CLIN. de cannot possibly dismiss it, judging From uhat 
you nou Say. 

ATH. lihat seemly method can we adopt about it? Will the 
method be tiis? 

CLIN. What? 


Nou we come to this question. 1 would like to make a remerk in advance, 
because it might help the reading. We come now to the best part of the 
city, and the question is, uhether the best part of the city is identical 
with the citizens betueen thirty and sixty. That would be the question. 
Now let us assume for one moment that 1t is not identical. Then we 
would have five parts o the city: the children; those under thirty, 
those betucen thirty end sixty, those over sixt,, and then finally, 

the best part. Nou we have seen that the Athenian on an earlier 
occasion distinguished five age groups in the city, with a vieu to 
preference: children preferring puppet shows, and so on, to the 

old men preferring Homer and Hesiod. Do you remember that? And 

ue had some difficulty, at least 1 had, why these five things were 
mentioned, because only four were used in the context. 1 believe 

that has to do with that. There are five parts of the city, and 

that is indicated by that earlier passage, GS8b-d. 


Reader: Are there five parts of the soul? 
1 don't think so. Five age groups. 


Reader: There are four parts on tho divided line. Then one is off 
the divided line. 


Uhat is that off the divided line? 
The Ona. 
This is not a part of the soul is 1t? 


Well, 1t!s certainly a part of the things that enter the consciousness 
of the soul, 


Yes, that is something different. But here 1 don't think that there 
is any direct connection. 1 would need some convincing. So now we 
come to this question; the best part of the city, whether it is 
identical with one or the four other parts. They are to sing the 
most beautiful songs. But here a difficulty arises. The fthenian 
starts out nou. 


ATH. Every man as he grows older becomes reluctant to 
sing songs, and takes less plessure in doing so; and 
when compelled to sing, the older he is and the mor2 
temerate, the more he will feel eshaned. Is it not so? 
CLIN. It is. 

ATH. Surely, then, he will be more than ever ashamed 
to get up and sing in the theater, before people of all 
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sorts. Moreover, if old men like that were obliged to do 
as the choristers do who ge lean and fasting when training 
their voices for a competition, they would assuredly find 
singing an unplessent and degrading task, and they would 
undertake it with no great readiness. 

CLIN. That is beyond a doubt. 


There will be no question of their singing in public, as the choristers 
are supposed to do. Yes--uhat is the solution? 


ATH. How then shall we encourage them to take readily to 
singing? Shall we not pass a lau that, in the first place, 
no children under eighteen may touch wine at all, teaching 
that it:is wrong to pour fire upon fire either in body or 
in soul, before they set about teckling their real work, 
end thus guarding against the excitable disposition of 

the young? And next, we shall rule that the young man 
under thirty may take wine in moderation, but that he 

must entirely abstein from intoxication and heavy drinking. 
But when a man is moving tothe age of Forty, he may join 
in the convivial gatherings and invoke Dionysus, above all 
other gods, inviting his presence at the rite, (uhich is 
also the recreation), of the elders, which he hestowed on 
mankind as a medicine potent against the crabbedness of 
old age== 


Yes, nou weit a moment. The man approaching forty, may heve ample 
coman meals, not like those people who ere undergoing deprivations 
such as fasting, who have to sing. So they will have reguler meals. 


ATH--that thereby we men may renew our youth, and that 
through forgetfulness of care, the temper of our souls 
may lose its handness and becone softer and more ductile, 
even as iron when 1t has been forged in the fire. Will 
not this softer disposition in the first place render 
each one of them more ready and less ashamed to sing 
chants and “incantations" (as we have often called them), 
in the presence, not of a large company of strangers, 
but of a small number of intimate friends? 


So in other words, they need wine not in order to overcome their 
shame and to sing in public, but to safeguard education. Safeguerding 
education means varying songs, and so on. That requires flexibility. 
And this flexibility is supplied to some extent by wine. You may 
perhaps add here the other consideration. This refers to ordinary 

old men; but there may be wise men, who happen to be old. The wise 
men as wise do not need wine to become flexible, because as wise they 
are flexible; but they need wine for the other reason, namely to 
undergo a certain obfuscation of their perception. So by a certain 
obfuscation of the wise, and en enlargement of the horizon of the 

less wise, a harmony betueen the wise and the less wise is produced, 
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and that harmony is moderation in the highest sense. That is the 
function of wine. But we have gone beyond what was esid here. Now 
let us return. 


CLIN. Yes! Much more ready. 
ATH. So, then, for the purpose of inducing them to teke 

a share in our singing, this plan would not be altogether 
unseeml y. 

CLIN. By no means. 

ATH. nat manner of song will the men raise? 1311 it not, 
evicently, bs one that suits their oun condition in every 
case? 

CLIN. UF course, 

ATH. What song, then, would suit godlike men? Would a 
choric song? 


Say "divine men." That was a common expression in Sparta for men 
whom they admircd, 


CLIN. At any rate, Stranger, we and our friends here would 
be unable to sing any other song then that which we leamt 
by practice in choruses. 


So now the radical difference betueen the chorus which tho Athenian 
ls trying to introduce, if 1t can be called a chorus, end the choruses 
known to the Dorians will become quite clear. 


ATH. Naturally; for in truth you never attained to the 
most buautiful and most noble song. For your civic organi 
zation is that of en amy rathor then that of city-dwellers, 
and you keep your young people massod togother like e herd 

of colts et grass; none of you takes his oun colt, dragging 
him away from his fellows, án spite of his fretting end fuming, 
and puts a special graom in charge of him, end trains him by 
rubbing him down end using all tho means proper to child- 
nursing, that so he may tum out not to be only a good 

soldier, but able also to manege a city end villagos=- 

in short, a men uho (as we said at the first) is more of 

a warrior than tho warriors of Tyrteeus, inesmuch as always 
and everyuhere, both in cities and in individuals, he 

estcoms courage as the fourth in order of the virtues, 

not tho first. 


This is porhaps the strongest statement against these Dorians that 
ue Sind án tho book; that their cities, their politicel lifo, is 

a life of ermed cams. They aro not urban, urbanized, urbane; 

and they bring up their young as 1f they were colts in the grass. 
None takes his colt singly, tekes it away from the others, and gives 
it a privsto education. That is of course es you know from other 
dialogues, exactly what Socrates is doing. Socrates never talks 

to herds, or to multitudes--oxcept in the Apology, where he was 
under legal obligation to do so. But he ordinarily talks to a 
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single man even if other men are present. Climies! reaction? 


CLIN. Unce egein, Stranger, you are=-in a sort of 

a wey--disparaging our laugivers. 

ATH. 18 is not intentionelly, my friend, that 1 do so- 
if 1 am doing it; 





hy does he say "if 1 am doing it" 7... Well, had he spoken of the 
legislator here? He had only spoken of the way of life of the Dorian: 
he did not trace it to the legislators. 





Alti--but uhither the argument leads us, thither, 4f you 
wish, let us go. 


ue follow because the guidance by the logos is gentle, as ue have 
heard, and therefore one cannot impose that unless the other people 
vish. 
ATH.--IP ue know of a music that is superior to that of 
the cholro or to thot of the public theaters, let us try 
to supply 1t to those men who, as uo said, are ashemed of 
the latter, yet are eager to take a part in that music 
uhich 19 noblest. 
CLIN. Certainly. 


le are now seeking then or that most noble Musgo y” thak which 4s 

more noble than that of the choruses; and ubat could the most noble 
use in Plato mean? Plato speaks not of the most noble Musa but oP 
tha highest or greatest Muse in other dialogues: that is philosophy. 
And that is here elvays in the background of the discussion, and 
this 1s also implied 1 think in the best part of the city, and it 
w311 come out án enothar way in what Pollows. 








ATH. Now in the First place, must 1 not be true that 
of everything Ai as its concomitant, 
thet 1ts most important element is either this cham 
in iteelf, or some form of correctness, or, thirdly, 
utility? "For instance, meat end drink and nutriment 
in general have, as 1 say, for concomitant that charm 
which we should term pleasure; but as regards their 
correctnese and utility, what we coll the uholesomeness 
of each article administered is precisely the most 
correct element they contain. 

CLIN. Cortainly. 


So in the case of food and drink and kindred thinos, there the 
correctness and the utility coincide; an ue men this uhen ue 
speak of uholesome things, that is the correct thing to eat and 
at the seme time it is useful. There are three points of view 
on each thing: charm, or grace; correctness; and usefulness. 
And this will be illustrated by three examples. The first we 
have read, food and drink. The second is learming, end the third 
are the imitative arts. And of course the imitetive arts are 
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the theme here. The three subjects.... with a view to three ends. 
Now there is the next one. 


CLIN. Certainly. 

ATH. Leaming too is accompanied by the element of cham, 
which is pleasure; but that which produces its correctness 
end utility, its goodness and nobleness, is truth. 

CLIN. Quite so, 


Now here are the three ingredients: the reletion of correctness and 
utility is not discussed, but they are distinguished. And uhat 
provides then, is not wholesomeness, as in the case of food, but 
the truth. 


ATH. And how about the imitative arts, which produce 
likenesses? IF they succeed in their productions, should 
not any concomitant pleasure which results therefrom bo 
most properly called 'tharm* 7 

CLIN. Ves, 


The text is a bit stronger: he doesn't use such expressions in the 
other cases. Here we would spoak with special justice of cham or 
grace; so we would not speak with cqual propricty of tho cham of 
food and drink, or of leeming. But here in the case of the image= 
making arts we would. 


ATH. But spesking generally, the correctness of these 
things would be the result not primarily of pleasure, 
but of equality in respect of both quality end quantity. 
CLIN-— Excellent! 


So not the truth, but equality, in qualitative and quantitativo 
respect, is tho thing that gives correctness to tho works of the 
imagumeking arts. That is hard to understand, and perhaps unin= 
telligible, but 1t will be expleined, and slightly modificd, very 
soon, in this text. 


ATH  Thon wo shall juego rightly by the críterion of 
pleasuro that object only which in its effocts, produces 
neither utility nor truth nor similarity, nor yet ham, 

end uhich exists solely for the sake of the concomitant 
elenent of cham--uhich element wi11 best be named "pleasure" 
uhenever 1t is accompanied by none of the, othcr qualitics 
mantioned. 


Here you see truth and similarity are of course distinguished. From 
this 1£ would secm to Follow that the imagemaking arts have to do with 
similaritios end not with tho truth. The truth would be the prerogative 
of leaming. 


dd 


CLIN. You mean only hamless pleasure. 
ATM. Yes, and I say that this same pleasure is also 


play, whencver the harm er good it does is negligible. 
CLIÑ. Very true. 


"Is not worth seriousness or specch." 


ATH. Should ue not then assert the corollary, that 
no imitation should be jutaed by the criterion of 
pleasure or of untruc opinion, nor indeed should any 
kind of equality be so judged? The reason uhy tho 
equal is equal, or tho symetrical symctrical, is not 
at all because a man so opines, or is chamod theroby, 
but most of all becauso of truth, and least of all for 
any other reason, 


For they have in the works of the imitative art, received their 
correctross fron equality. So we find nou again that truth is the 
overriding consideration, also in the imegomaking or imitative arts. 
Uat ho means by that, uc must finish the section to seo. 


CLIN. Most certainly.. 

ATH. Vo assert, do we not, that all music artis ropreson= 
tativo end imitative? 

CLIN. 0 coursu. 

ATH. So uhenever a man states that ploasura de the 
critorion of music, we shall decisivoly rejoct his 
statement; and we shall regard such music as tho least 
important of all, 1f indeod any of 1t is sorious, 

and profer that uhich possesscs similarity in 1ts 
imitetion of tho beautiful. 





"hich gives similority to the imitation of tho boautiful." 
A dark passage. le remember an carlicr distinction botuocn virtuo 
itsalf and an imago of virtuc. An image of virtue would be such an 
imitation of the beautiful. And perhaps that is intended. 


CLIN. Very truo. 

ATH. Thus those uho are secking tha best singing and 
music, must scok, as it appcars, not that which is 
pleasant, but that uhich ís correct; and the correctness 
of imitation consists, as we say, in tho reproduction 
of the original in its own proper quentity and quality. 
CLIN. Of course. 

ATH. And this is certainly true of the music art, as 
everyone would allow--that all its productions are 
imitative and ropresentative; that much, at loest, 

thoy would all edmit--ports, audience and actors aliko=- 
would they not? 

CLIN. They would. 

ATH. Nou the man who is to judgs a poom wmerringly must 
know in cach particular case the exect nsture of the 
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poem; for 1f he does not knou its essence--uhat its 
intention is and uhst the actual original which ít 

represents--then he wi11 hardly be able to decide how 
far it succeeds or fails in fulfilling its intention. 


Yes. He uses e term uhich does not'stem From philosophy, but was 
appropriated by philosophy, namely by Plato,=-who doesn't know the 
cusia, the being, what 1t presents. One can say he refers here 
primarily to the poem and: uhat 4t intends, and of uhat it is truly 
an image. Be he must of course also know not only the essence of 
the poem, but also the essence of the thing imitated. Only then can 
he be a competent judge. 


CLIN. Hardly, to be sure. 

ATH. And would a man who does not know uhat constitutes 
correctness be able to decido as to the goodness or 
badness of a peem? But 1 am not making myself quite 
clear: 1t might ba clearer 1P 1 put it án this way== 


That is the sane es what was formerly called utility. 


CLIN. In uhat way? 

ATH. As regards objects of sight, we have of courso 
thousends of representations. 

CLIN. Ves, 

ATH. How, then, áf án this class of objects a man were 

to be ignorant of the nature of each of the bodies represented, 
could he ever know whether 1t is correctly executed? hat 
I man ás this: whother it preservos the proper dimensions 
and the positions of each of the bodily parts and has 
caught their exact number and the proper order in which 
one is placed next another, end their colors and shapes 

as well==or uhethor all these things are wrought in a 
confused manner. Do you suppose that anyone could 

possibly decide these points 1f he were totally ignorant 
as to uhat animal was being represented? 

CLIN. How could he? 


We are still spoaking of the judgas of what are called works of art, 
but for some reason the Athenian does no longer speak of poems, but 
o? paintings, and of the imitation of bodies, and here the judge must 
know, in the first place, is the imitated body that of a human being, 
or of a horse? Then ho must know also what the proper number of parts 
end the relative position of them. For example if he would give 1t 
tuo noses, tuo mouths, and only ane ear, and only one ear, obvlously 
there uould be something wrong with that. Also the reletive position 
is easy to see. But the question is nou this: uhat he says here 
applies of course also, with the necessary modifications, to poetry. 
But in poetry we do not have this kind of imitation of body, as we 
do in painting, but an imitation of the soul. So the good judge of 
poetry must know the nature of the soul. But does not the painter 
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elso require. knowledge of the nature and of the parts and the relative 
position of the parts of the body? 1 mean not only the judge of 
painting, but also the good painter.. And if this is so, would not 
the poet also need knowledge of the nature of the soul, and not 
merely the judge of poetry? Then this would make the understanding 
of the relation of poctry and philosophy somewhat more difficult 

than it is according to the ordinary understanding of the tenth book 
of the Laus, where the poets are expelled from the city because 

they are imitators of imitatore. But this is perhaps not too bad, 

df we have to reconsider that. 


CLIN. How'could he? 

ATH. ell, suppose we should know that the object painted 
or molded 1s a man, and know that art has endowed him with 
all his proper parts, colors and shapes=-is it at once 
inevitable that the person who knous this can casily 
discern also whether the work is beautiful, or whoreih 

1t is doficient in beauty? + 

CLIN. 1f that were so, Strenger, practically all of us 
would know what animals are beautiful. 


In other words, that is contrary to fact, based on a fact as condition. 
We do not know all animals--which aspects or parts of animals are 
beautiful. That can also mean that a good judge in cattle=raising 

can be a muoh better judge of animals than a non-cxpert. It could 
also refer to the appearance, and above all 1t could refer to, ulti- 
mately, since that is our concem here: are the people who know what 
the thing is and the nature of the thing and whether it has been 
correctly roproducod, are they by this very fact good judges of what 
would nou be called artistic excellenco? That is a third consideration. 
And Clinias says no. Perhaps one has to bring here the experts of the 
imitativo art. But let us see what will come noxt. 


ATH. You are quite right. In regard, then, to cvery represon- 
tetion--uhether in painting, music or any other art--must not 
the judicious critic possess thesc throo roquisites: first, 

a knouledge of tho nature of the original; next, a knoulodge 
of the correctness of the copy; and thirdly, a knowlodge of 
the excelence with which the copy ís executed? 

CLIN. It would scom so, certainly.. 


Lot us stop here. Are therc any points you would like to discuss?... 
Tha most beautiful or the most noble usc--this in a Platonic text 
reminds cne surely of philosophy...(tapc arrested)..and that bost 
part of tho city, who is to ect as judgos about the works of art, 
end which must possess knowledge of the nature of body as well as 

of the soul--this is somchow in the background, but we see that as if 
through a voil. Philosophy would not be a fcasible subject of 
discussion with Clinias and Megillus. But through that veil it 

is nevertheless herc.. Yes? 
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Mr. Jerry Kaplen, Student: At the end of Book I, the use of the 
symposium wes discussed, and 1 thought that they cincluded that 14 
could be useful to test tho citizens to give some indications Df 
thoir natures. And hera uhen they discussed wine-drinking, they 
had already assigned--thoy discussed uho could drink, and to what 
extent. ..uhich suggests to me that thoy already knew the nature of 
the souls of tha men uhom they were describing, without tho wine. 
And 14 scems that is a contradiction, or else had tho test already 
boen applied? 





Yos, that is surcly a great difficulty, bocause no one up to eightoen 
is permitted to drink, and no ono up to thirty is pormittod to drink 
hoavily. How can you make this tost of character with people under 
thnicty? So this would apply to the groun-up citizons, whoro you cannot 
do very much án tho way of educating them. ls this uhat you uero 
driving at? 


Mr. Kaplan: Yes, can tho test be practically used? 1 mean, what's 
the use of 14? 


Well, 1 suppose 1t con be used, 1 suppose 1t has boun uscd more than 
once by, say, a very clevor diplemat, who can hold any amount af 
liquor, uho can havo a conversation with tho opposite number before 
his nogotiations, and find out something about his character. Thst 
uould not bo tho thing of which tho Athamia speaks. But it all 
amounte to this; —uhot ás oaid about the banqueta is strangc. First 
ho says thoy arc indisponsable for aducation. And tho point ho makos 
toward the end of tho First book is, in order to stc through the 
conca tlmente of ordinary resurvo, what a follow truly ds, That is 
ono thing, but 1t is obviously not sufficiont. And thu second book, 
dealing with a very different sulject, colls 16 the safoguarding of 
education, and uhet becomos clcar, and hos alroody partly becono clesr; 
thotis the supervision not only of tho sangs and dances, but also of 
tho variation of tho songs and dencos, And that is to bo achtoved 
by wino ,: for this reason: uho can best ba trusted with changes? 

And then, tha common opinion would say, old people. But the question 
erises, the old people are avorse to change; they are terribly 
conservative. How can they be made Flexible? The Athenian says, 

Let them drink wine. We must not forget also another function o 
this discussion of wine here. The Athenian is talking to two old 
Dorians, uho are wholly alien, even averse, to the most beautiful 
Muse. How can he...and also to other things, not of this high order, 
but unich Plato would also regard as preferable; to transfom a city 
of en armed camp into a true city. Thoy are averse to that. How can 
he induce them to look with some favor at a change in this direction? 
find the ansuer is, 1 think, by a conversation about wine, which is a 
kind of vicarious enjoyment, and therefore partokes to some extent in 
the effects of actual drinking. So Clinias and Megíllus to some extent 
will be changed men, by the conversation on wine, symposia, end then 
after the discussion is completed, at the end of the second book, the 
Athenian begins with the discussion of politics proper. But he has 
brought them into the proper mood by that preparatory discussion. 

1 believe our time is up. 
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Eighth meeting 


Tt has been tuo weeks since we have met, and so 1 suppose it is 
particularly necessary that 1 remind us of the context. We are 
sti11 concerned with symposia, a theme uhich started rather carly 

in the first book. They are to be justified by their usefulness 

for education, and that is how the subject of education came in. 

Now education is primarily through song end dence, over which the 
Muses and Apollo preside. uhere does symposia, where does wine, 
uhere does Dionysus the god of wine, cone in? The ansuer given was 
in safeguerding education. That safeguarding consists in the super- 
vised variation of the traditional songs and dances, for the super- 
visors must be old or oldísh men, uho as much are averse to variation 
or chenge: they are in need of rejuvenation, and this rejuvenation 
is affected by wine, There are to be three choruses, one of the 
Musas, the children; one of the young, the chorus of Apollo, and 
one of the older men, the one of Dienysus. And of.those , tha chorus 
of Dion ysus is dedicated to the most nable Muso, which is not a Muse 
of choruses. hich god is that Muse? The Athenian discusses three 
subjects, with a view to three ends. The three subjects are food, 
leaming, and the likeness-producing, or imitative art. Their ends 
are plessure, correctness and utility. In the case of leaming, it 
is truth which produces the correctness and the utility; and leaming 
is accompanier by cham, that is to say, by pleasure. In the case of 
tho imitative art, 1t is equality which produces the correctneso of 
the imitation. Equality, however, means truth. Hence, competent 
judges of poems, and the other imitative arte, that ís to say, the 
chorus of Dionysus, must know the ousia, the nature, the essenca, 

of uhat is imiteted: first in the case of psinting, the judges of 
paintings must know what kind of animal is imitated, as well as the 
number of parts and their relative position. e are thus forced 

to wonder: must the judge of poetry not possess knowledge of the 
nature of the soul? But we must go one step further. Just as tho 
good painter, end not only the judge of painting, must possess 
knowledge of the human body, must the good pogt not also possess 
knouledge of the human soul, of the nature of the human soul? But 
4f so, is there no difference between poetry and philosophy? At 

eny reto, through the most noble Muse spoken of here, we discem as 
if through a veil the truly most noble Muse, which is philosophy. 
Nou as for the difference betueen poetry and philosophy, the utility 
of leamming coincides with its correctness, with its being true, 
uhoreas the utility of poetry does not consist in its being true; 
otherwise the pocts would not have to be compelled, as we are told 
they must be, to be useful. Thes usefulness is extemal to poetry; 
what it de will be most clear in the seguel. Ue should now continue 
from G69b5.. 





ATH. Let us not hesitate, then, to mention the point uherein 
the musical art is difficult. Just because it is more talked 
about than any other form of representetion, it needs more 
caution than any. The man who blunders in this art will do 
himself the greatest harm, by welcoming base morals; and, 
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moreover, his blunder is very hard to discem, inasmuch as 
our poets are inferior as pocts to the Muses thomselves. 


The standard for judging postry may not be simply poetic, because 
we defer to the Muses, and the Muses are better poets than the human 
posts. Yes. 


ATH. The Muses would never blunder so far as to assign a 
feminine tune and gestures to verses composed for men, or 

to fit the rhythms of captives end elaves to a tune and gestures 
franed for froe men, or conversely, after consteucting the 
rhythms end gostures of free men, to essinn to the rhythms 

a tune or vorses of an opposite style. Nor would the Muses 
ever combine in a single pieco tho cries of beasts and men, 
the clash of instruments, and noises of all kinds, by way of 
representing a single object; uhorces human pocts, by their 
sensolessness in mixing such things and jumbling them up 
togothor, would furnish a thome for leughtcr to all the men 
úho, in Orphous' phrase, "have attained the full flower of 
joyousncss.* For thoy behold all these things jumbled together 
and how also, the pocts rudely sunder rhythm end gesture Prom 
tuno, putting tunoless words into meter, or lesving tune 

and rhythm without words, and using the bare sound of harp 

or flute, whercín 1t is almost impossible to understand uhat: 
is intendod by this wordless rhythm and harmony, or uhat 
notoworthy original it represents. Such methods, as one 

ought to realizo, arc clounish in tha extrome, in so far 

as they exhíbit an oxcessive craving for speed, mechanical 
accuracy, and the imitation of animals' sounds, and consc= 
quently employ the pipe and the harp without the accompaná= 
ment of dancc and song; for the uso of oithor of these 
instruments by itself is tho mark of tho mountebank or 

the boor. a o 


To uhatovor contemporary things Plato may rcfer, he possibly also 
refers also to comedy: sounds of animals, and so on. But one thing 
1 think is immediately clear is the separation of music in our sense 
of the word, from the words--that is a fundamental mistake, because 
then onc can not recognize what characters are imitatod in tho 
imitation. 


ATH.--Enough, then, of that matter: nou as to ourselves. 
Uhat we are considoring is, not how those of us who arc 

over thirty years old, or beyond fifty, ought not to meke 
use of tha Muses, but how they ought to do so. Dur argument 
already indicatos, 1 think, this result from pur discussion== 
that all men ovor fifty that arc fit to sing cught to have 

a training that is bottcr than that of the choric Muse. 

For they must of nccessity posscss knowledge and a quick 
perception of rhytims and harmonics; else how shall a 

man knou which tunes are correct? a 
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CLIN. Ubviously he cannot know this at all. 
ATH. It is absurd of the general crowd to imagine that they 
can fully understand wiat is harmonious and rhythmical, or the 
reverse, when they have been drilled to sing to the flute or 
step in time; and they fail to comprehend that, in doing each 
of these things, they do them in ignorence. But the fact is 
that every tune uhich has its appropriate elements is correct, 
but incorrect if the elements are insppropriate, 

CLIN. Undoubtedly. 

ATH. nat then of the man uho does not know in the least 
what the tune's elements are? Will he ever know ebout any 
tune, as we said, that 1t is correct? 

CLIN. There is no possible means of his doing so. 





He says first what the judges of the music arts must know. And 
he expands on that in the sequel. Yes. 


ATH. e are now once more, as it appears, discovering the 
fact that these singers of 'ours (uhom we are now inviting 

and compelling, so to sey, of their oun free will to sing) must 
almost necessarily be trained up to a point that every one of 
them may be able to follou both the steps and the rhythms and 
the chords of the tunes, so that, by observing the hermonies 
and rhythms, they may be able to select those of an appropilate 
kind, uhich 1t is seemly for men of theír cun age and character 
to sing, end may in this wise sing them, and in the singing 
enjoy not only innocent pleasure themselves at the moment, 

but also may serve es leaders to the younger men in their 
seemly adoption of noble manners. If they were treined up 

to such a point, their training would be more thorough then 
that of the majority, or indeed of the poets themselves. 

For although 1t is most necessary for a poet to have a knou= 
ledge of harmony end rhythm, it 4s not necessary for him to 
know the third point also--namely, uhether the representation 
is noble or ignoble; but for our older singers a knowledge 

of all those three points is necessary, to enable them to 
detexmine uhat is first, uhat second ín order of nobility; 
othexuise none of them will ever succeeó in attracting the 
young to virtus by his incantetions. The primary=- 


Let us stop here for one moment. So there are certain things which 
both the judges and the poots must know; and there are other things 
uhich the poets as poets do not have to know. As poets they do not 
have to know the noble and best, which corresponds roughly" with 

uhat ás nou called moral or inmoral. That the judges will question. 
The other things, both must know. Now the question is this: the 
poets must learn from the judges the noble and the base. Must the 
Judges not also lesrn certain things from the poets? so that there 
úould not be a simple subordination of the one to the other. Well 
uhat is discussed here, and in the preceding passages, reminds every- 
one uho has read the fepublic, of the Republic. 
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Certain pessages, 1 believe, are particularly instructive. 1 will 
read them to you. They are et the beginning of the third book. 
Socrates speeking; nou he has quoted a feu vorses from Homer and 
Hesiod, and strongly disapproved of them. And thon he says: Ue 
will beg Homer and the' other poets not to be angry if we cancel 
those and all similar passages. Not that they are not poetic and 
pleasing for most to hear, but because the more poetic they are, the 
less arc they truly for the cars of boys and men uho are destined to 
bu free, and to be more afraid of slavery than of death. 

Adeimantus says, By all means....So these rejected passagos are 
poetic, the posts who deserve the name know it very well, and they 
are tho best judgos of that. We will take anoiner example which is 
perhaps more simple to interpret; we don't have to go into complicated 
matters. In 390a: 

But what of this sort of thing? 

Heavy with wine, with eyes of a dog and heart of a deer. 

And the linos that follow, arc these well, and other imper-= 

tinences of prose or rhyme, of private citizens to their rulers? 

--They are not well. 

They certainly are not suitable for the youth to hear for 

the inculcation of solf-control. “But 1f from another point 

of view, they yield some pleasure, wo must not be so surprised. 

Or uhat is your view of 1t7 

--As you say, he said. 





This versa here quoted is from the beginning of the Iliad, what Achilles 
says to Agamennon. That is plcasurable; or to use the term uscd, 
bafore, poetic. Agamemon has the eyos of a dog end the huart of 

a deer. But if you tum thom around, cach of these animals has 
“certain noble qualities; for example, the heart of a dog, that may 
mean a very good fightor. And a docr-something vcry noble in his 
staturo. But 1f you mako tho combination uhich Homer or Achilles 
mado, tho oyes of a dog, extromely submissive, and thc heart of a 
deor, extremely fearful, then you hava tho very opposite of tho 
fomer. And it hits tho nail, 1t is a porfect insight, that 1t is 
poctic and therefore pleasurable, to fear. But 1t is not good to 
hoar this kind of pleasurc, we must forbid humble citizens, because 
they must never think of saying insolent things to thuir rulcrs; 

So tho posts are judgos, and even the bost judges of the poctic, and 
this ds uhat the supervisors, the judges própor, have to lcam. 
uhereas regarding the noble and basc, they both have to lcarm from 
the supervisors. Somctimes uhon reeding the“sccond and third book 

o the Republic, to say nothing of the tenth, one might have the impression 
that Plato would have bon satisfiod with pious trects praising virtue 
end blaming vico. 1 belicvo that is not truc. Plato wanted truly 
for everyone praises of virtue and blanes of vico. However ho may 
have restricted the arca of pnotry. Ys. 


ATH.--The primary intention of our argument, which was 


to domonstratc that our defence of the Dionysiac chorus was 
justifiablo, has now becn carried out to the best of our ability. 


B.b 


Let us consider if that is really so. Such a gathering 
inevitably tends, as the drinking proceeds, to grow ever 
more and more uproarious; and in the case of the present 
day gatherings that is, as we said at the outset, an 
inevitable result. 

CLIN. Jnevitable. 


Here he repeats the earlier statement of the effects of wine: but 
a repetition is never identical. 


ATH. Everyone is uplifted above his normal state, and is merry 
and bubbles over with loquacious audacity himself, while turning 
a deaf ear to his neighbors, and regards himself as competent 
to rule both himself and everyone else. 

CLIN. To be sure. 


This parrtsia, the ability or willingness to say everything, that was 
mentioned before; but he had not spoken before of the unwillingness 
to listen, unwillángness to hear. “This is only the other side of the 
willingness and ability to say everything, thal one is unwilling to 
hear, not only the other fellow at the drinking-party, but, most impor= 
tant cese, — authority. 


ATH. And did we not say that when this takes place, the eouls 
of the drinkers turn softer, like iron, through being heated, 
and younger too; whence they become ductile, just as when 
they were young, in the hands of the man who has the skill 
and ability to train and mold them. 


Uhat he translates by "train" is the seme word already translated by 
"educate,! So these old or oldish men are still in the process of 
education by parteking in the symposia: the education hes no end 
as they live. Ves. 


ATH.--And now, even as then, the men who is to mold thom is 

the good legislator; he must lay down banqueting laws, able 

to control that barqueter who becomes confident and bold and 
unduly shameless, end unwilling to submit to the proper limits 
of silence and speech, of drinking and of music, making him 
consent ta do in all leys the opposite--laus able also, with 

the aid of justice, to fight ageinst the entrance of such ignoble 
aúdácity , by bringing in that most noble fear which ue 

have named "modesty” and "shame." 








ortly before the end of the long speech of the Athenian he speaks oP 
"silence and speech," "drinking and the Muse.* There is a correspon= 
dence here: silence and drinking belong together, and speech and the 
Muse. Obviously you cannot speak in the presence of drinking. And then 
speech end the Muse, that means the expression of singing, they also 
belong together. But there is at least one instance known to Plato 
uhich makes 1t necessary to be silent uhen one uses it, and that is 

the Flute. That is an objection to the flute, according to Plato 
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and h istotle; there are others as well, to the sound, but this defect, 
uhy play the flute? because you cannot spesk any words. 


CLIN. That is so. 

ATH. And as las-wardens of these laus and co-operators therewith, 
there must be sober and sedate men to act as comenders over the 
un-sober; For to fight drunkenness without these would be a more 
formidable task than to fight enemies without sedate leaders. 

Any man who refuses willingly to obey these men and the officers 
of Dionysus (uho are over sixty years of age) shall incur as 

much disgrace as the man who disobeys the officers of Ares, 

and even more. 

CLIN. Quite right. 


That is, Ares the god of war, and just as the officers of Ares are simply 
the military officers, and the men of Dionysus, are the men in control, 
in supervision, of the symposia. 





ATH. If such were the character of the n :inking and of the 
recreation, would not such fellow-drinkers, be the better for 

it, end part from one another better friends than before, instead 
of enemies, as now? For they would be guided by laws in all their 
intercourse, and would listen to the directions given to the 
un-sober by the sober. 

CLIN. True, if 1t really were of the character you describe. 
ATH. Then we must no longer, without qualification, bring that 
old charge against the gift of Dionysus, that it is bad and 
unworthy of admittance into a state. 


The defensa of the symposia is finished; the Athenian has succeoded 
in persuading the Dorians to eccopt that institution. And now he has 
one important point. 


Mr, Simon Keplen, Tutor: Mr. Strauss. Ho mentions in the previous 
speech, "Any men who refuses to obey willingly these men, and the 
officors of Dionysus-=" 1 don't see uho are thesc men uho are officers 
of Dionysus. 


No, 1 think that is an explenstion: the leaders, tho commanders of 
Dionysus, are those over sixty. 1 have not pointed out that while 

ue read, therewere frequent references to the age cless of this 
Dionysus chorus, and they are not all in agrcoment. 1 have explained 
this before. Because the third chorus has two meanings. The first 

is oldness. That is hard to say, where 1t begins, uhether at thirty 

or at fifty. And then it is the cream of tho city. There age docs 

not play such a great role, there is no longer any particular age-cless. 


Mr. Kaplan: Thoy are said to be sober and sedate pcople. But these 
sober and sedate ones have also to get something from Dionysus. 


But thoy are just as a good pilot who is inmune to sea-sickness, so 
they aro inmune to drunkenness.. 
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Mr. Kaplan: But they have to portake of something which is opposite 
to any sedatencss or sobermuss, namely the winc. That is a king of 
irony, that the sober man taking part in the symposia shouldn't be 
aPfectod at all by this. 


Vos, but they join in the drinking. They also becone gayer than they 
uore before. That docs not mean they become seduced ty the wine. 


I understand. What 1 want to say is that--1 should like to say that 
there is some opposition betueen wine and soberess. But hero it 
docs not say so: people are overcome by wine, and no opposition is 
mentioned. 


Woll, long aftor Plato, somcbedy who knew Plato very well coined the 
oxpression "sobar drunkennoss."” That is, according to that vic, 
the samo es philosophy. 


Yes, but here it is intoxication, the intixication of the men of Dionysus. 
But they aro men of sabricty. 


But how can ho oxplain sobricty as something which is ont.roly the opposito% 
That is, to have the experience with those young drunkards, you havo 
to got some of this poison, yet it 4s not poison? 


Yot must not a training ín courage ba accompanicd by exposuro to Fuar? 
That 15, tho oldor poople bucome fcarful; tho less traincd ones becono 
simply cirunk. That ¿e said at the beginning of this passage 
So he has provod, as far as it goos, that tho symposia are uscful, and 
even indispensable. And yct he adds something much different. 





ATH. Indcod, ona might unlarge grostly on this subject. For 
tho grostost bonefit that gift confers ás ono uich one hosi- 
tatos to declara to tho multitudo, since, when declared, it is 
misconcoived and misunderstood. 

CLIN. What ás that? 





The grcatust good provided by wine has not evon been mentionod, and 
he will mention 4t nou. 


ATH. Thore is a socrot stroom of story and report to the 
effect that tho god Dionysus was robbcd of his soul's judgement 
by his stopmother Hera, and that in vengeanco therofor he 
brought in Bacchic ritos and ell the frenzicd choristry, and 
with the sane aim bestowed also the gift of winc. 





So Dionysus in orror to avengo himsclf gave men wine. To punisl 
wine is given to men es a punishment. That is the story to which the 
Athenian rofers. Now what docs he say? 


ATH. These matters, however, 1 leave to thoso who think it 
safc to say thom about doities; but this much 1 knou== 





au 


ATH.--but this much 1 knou-=that no creature is cver bom 
in possession of that reason, or that amount of reason, 
unich proporly belongs to it when fully developed; 


Yes, nou that is important. He docs net contradict that story about 
Hera and Dionysus. He leaves it open. But what comes thcn, then he 
knows; this distinction betueen what he knows, and what is said, that 
has occurred before, as you remember. 


ATH, --consequently every animal, during the period when 1t is 
still lacking in its proper intelligence, continues all in a 
frenzy, crying out wildly, and, as soon as it can got on its 
fent, leaping wildly. Let us remember hcw we said that in this 
un have the origin of music and gymestic. 





“In e state of madness." ...Now what logos docs the Athenian propose 
to that old logos, about Dionysus? ...The old logos says that a madness, 
end in particular tha madross induccd by wine, is a punishment, as an 
act of vongeance. And tho truth is that madnces is the original stato 
of all living things. Madness is not a punistment, but natural. Now 
lot us sec uhat follows. 





CLIN. We romember that, of course. 

ATH.. Do we not also ramembor how we said that From this origin 
thero was implented in man the sonso of rhythm and harmony, and 
that tho joint cuthors thercof were Apollo and the Muses and 
tho god Dionysus? 

CLIN. Certainly we romombor. 

ATH. Morcover, as to wine, tho account given by other people 
apparently is that it was bestowcd on us mon as a punishment, 
to make us mad; but our own account, on tho contrery, declaras 
that 16 is a medicine given for thc purpose of securing modosty 
of soul and hoalth and strength of body. 

CLIN. You have recallod our account - deimirably, Strangcr. 


So winc is a cure for madness, a remedy for madness, not productiva 
of madncss. Madnoss is the primary condition of all human buings. 
And that is the greatest good, that one rcaliscs that, that onc 
roalizes the error underlying that old sra and tho truth of the 
present logos. 


ATH. ue may say thon that tho one half of the subject of 
choristry has now becn disposed of. Shall we procccd at once 
to deal with tho other half in uhatover wey seoms best, or 
shall we leavo 1t alone? 


You see, ue are really nou at the end of the discussion on tho musical 
art; but another subject is closely connected with it. 


CLIN. What halves do you mcan? How are you dividing the 
subject? 
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ATH. In our view, choristry as a whole is identical with 
education as a whole; and the part of this concemed with 

the voice consists of rhythos and harmonies. 

CLIN. Yes. 

ATH. And the part concerned with bodily motion possesses, 

in addition with vocal motion, rhythm; beBides which 1t possesses 
gesture as its oun peculiar attribute, just as tune is the 
peculiar attribute of vocal motion. 

CLIN. Very true. 

ATH. Now the vocal actions which pertain to the training of 

the soul in excelence we ventured somehou to name "music." 

CLIN. And rightly so. 

ATH. As regards the bodily actions uhich we called playful 
dancing=- 1f such action attains to bodily excellence 





No, which we call dancing in the case of those who do it playfully; 
because there are other trainings of the body excopt dancing. 


ATH.--ue may term the technical guidance ; F the body to this end 
"gymastic .* 

CLIN. Quite rightly. 

ATH. As to music, uhich was referred to when you said a moment 
ago that the one half of choristry had been described and 
disposed of--let us say the same of it nou; but as to the 

other half, are we to speak about it, or uhat are we to do? 

CLIN. My good sir, you are conversing wiih Cretans and Lace- 
daemonians, and we have discussed the subject of music; unat 
reply, then, to your question do you suppose that either af 

us will make, when the subject left still untouched is gynnastic? 
ATH. You hava given me a pretty clear answer, -- 1 Should say, 

in putting this question; although it is o question, 1 understand 
1t to be elso (as 1 say) an ansuer--or rether, an actual injunction 
to give a full account of gymastic. 


Questions can be answers. That is of some importance in connection with 
all Platonic dialogues. There is no question which does not propose an 
ansuer. The general famulation which he uses is quite striking. "Being 
a question, it is to be answered." k 


CLIN. You havo grasped y meaning excellently: please do so. 
ATH. Do 1t 1 must; and indeed it is no very hard task to 
speak of things well known to both af you. For you are far 
better scquainted with this art than with the other. 

CLIN. That is about true. 

ATH. The origin of the pley we are speaking of is to be found 
in the habitual tendency of every living creature to lesp; and 
the human creature, by acquiring, as we said, a sense of rhythm, 
genereted and brought forth dancing; and since the rhythm is 
suggested and awakened by the tune, the union of these teo 
brought forth choristry and play. 

CLIN. Very true. 


That is the last word on this subject. The activity of choristry 
has a'starting-poínt altogother natural; the restlessness of the 
young, the madness, is according to nature. And then, the human 
animal, as distinguishod from the other animals, has developed 
the chorus. There is no reference here to the gods. Yes.. 


ATH. Of choristry we have already discussed the one part; 
and we shall next endeavor to discuss the other part. 


Ves. Inmediately after. That would mean, we will discuss gymastic. 
But that ás not done. Not only is this passage concluding the second 
book, but the uhole third book does not real with oymastic. 14 deals 
with the city. Can the city and the body=-far ¿4 is the body with 
uhich gynnastic is concerned-=can the city and the body be interchange= 
able, and Prom uhat point of view? 1f you remember the Republic, there 
the first city, uhich Glaucon calls the city of pigs, is called by 
Socrates tho true city. This true city is concemed only with the 
satisfaction of bodily wants. On the day of his death Socrates says 
that the bodily denires are the things from which the wars stem. Now 
tha city end war, they sonehaw aro inseparable, If war stems From 
that, the body, the city too stems Prom tho body. So 1 think that 

this 'wi11 follow. 








Mr. Bgms: Uhy do you say that the healthy city is only concemnead 
with the satisfaction of hodily wants, since they also sing hyms? 


Ves, thore 19 a certain difficulty here, but pormps vegarding the 
other enda uhich the city has, they cannot be understood in tho way 
in uhich the city pursues them ,excent in tho light of tha fact that 
the city is concerned with the body. There is a certain limitation of 
the other ends, a limitation induced by the body. 





Mp. Borms; Do you mean that they only understand tho gods as those 
uho provide them with their bodily needs? 


But how do you bring the gaés in? 
Mr. Berns: Well, the hyms, the Delphic hymns. 


Ves, but is ¿t not truo, would 14 not bo true, that the only songs you 

find án that First city, are hymo to the gods. Now uhat are thoy concemnec 
uith, the citizens of the first city? With catisfying their bodily 

needs, and procreation. And that is enough, yos? “And than the gods 

would como in within this context...Now lot us first Finish the second 
book, okay? 


Clin. By all means. 

ATH. But 1f you both agree, let us first put tho finishing 
stroke to our discourse on the use of drink. 

CLIN. Uhat, or uhat kind of, finish de you mean? 

ATH. IF a city shall make use of the institution now mentioned 
in a lauful and orderly manner, regarding it in a serious light 
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and precticing it with a view to temperance, and if in like 
manner and with a liko object, aiming at the mastery of then 
it shall allow indulgence in all other pleasures-- 


That is not brought out: he says, "All other pleasures, in so far 
as they serve self-control, must be permitted;" but the "in so far", 
that has nothing to do with permittedness, that is the opposite of 
permittedness, yes? 


ATH,--but if on the other hand, this institution is regarded 
in the light of play, and if anyone that likes is to be allowed 
to drink uhonever he likes and with any companions he likes, 
and that in conjunction with all sorts of other institutions== 
then 1 would refuse to vote for allowing such a city or such 
an individual ever to índulge in drink, and I would go even 
beyond the prectice of tho Cretans and the Lacedaemonians; 


Liston carefully: as regards unsupervised symposia, he would== 
or unsupervised drinking==he would go even furt'ier than the Dorians.. 
Uhich seoms to imply that the Dorians were not so strict in forbidding 
wino-drinking as we were induced to beliove. Now uhat would he do? 


ATH.--and tb the Cartháginian law, which ordains that no soldier 
on the march should ever taste of this potion, but confine 
himself for the whole of the time to water-drinking only, 
1 would add this, that in the city also n3 bondsman or 
bondsmaid should ever taste of this potion; “and that - 
mágistratos during their year of office, end pilots and 
judges uhile on duty, should taste no winc at all; nor 
should any councillor, while attending any important 
council; nor should anyone whatever taste of it at all, 
except for reasons of bodily training or hoalth, in the 
day-timo; nor should anyone do so by night--ba he man 

or woman--when proposing to procreate children. 





It ás not quite clear whethor all theso thing were permitted, or 
at least not sufficiontly prohibited, in Sparta. e have the suggestion 
that at tho beginning of tho passage hcre, that as for unsupervised 
drinking, the Spartan or the Dorian prectice is too lex for tho 
Athenian's city. 


ATH.--Many othor occasions, also, might bc mentioned when 
wine should not be drunk by men uho are suaycd by right 
reason and law. Hence, according to this argument, there 
would be no need for any city to havo a largo numbor of 
vineyards; and uhile all tho other agricultural products, 
and all the foodstuffs, would be controlled, the production 
of wine especially would be kept within the smallest and 
moat madest dimensions. Lot this, then, Strangers, if you 
agree, be the finishing stroke which we put to our discourse 
conceming wine. 

CLIV. Very good; we quite agree. 
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ALL right. Almost the whole of the first tuo books are devoted 
to the speech or discourse on wine. le have seen. what the Athenian 
made of the proposal which arose naturally in the discussion, because 
as you remember the Athenian was attacked by the Dorians because of 
his questioning of the Spartan and Cretan succitia, common meals.. 

Then they replied, ihat about your common drinking, your symposia; 
and then the Athenian had to justify the Athenian institution, and 
soon. This led to a discussion of the laws; and of special impor- 
tance was the passage in the first book at 631, uhere he presented 
the ends uhich the legislator must have in view. le can say with 

a slight exaggeration, this is the establishment of the virtues in 
their proper rank, established by nature. One can say, it is not 
enough for the legislator, and uhy does not he show in the sequel 

how the various virtues are fostered by the good citizen in the 
proper proportion. uhy does he have to go into a complex argument 
regarding the city and even the genesis of the city? 1 believe ue 
must ask this question. Could one not wríte principles of legislation, 
as someone did, without questioning the beginniag of the city? 
Especially 1f the ends are so massive and impri.ssive us the virtues 
and their specific order. But=== 


Reader: Is that not a question of uhat the meaning of government 19? 
It is to ánduce people to live a good life, or to meke possible among 
meny people that some people live a good life. It seems that here 
the purpose of these laus is to see that everyone live a life of 
some merit. 


Well, is this not prior to the investigation, a sensible objection? 
Why should one unnecessarily restrict it to a few, if all can participate 
in 147 


Reader: Maybe all can't participate in it. 
Ue haven't heard anything to this effect yet. 
Roader: Yes, but that would be a reason. 


1 believe one could say simply that perhaps one does not understand 
these virtues that he presents unless one takes into consideration the 
city, which these virtues serve even when they trenscend the city. So 
one must understand the city, if one wants to have understanding of the 
virtues. And that incidentally is in perfect agreoment with the Republic, 
because there he does. present the question of one virtue above overy 
other, justice, and then he cannot clear up what virtue is without a 
study oP the city. So the political discussion of the second book 

begins with the words: Gignetai polis. The city comes into being. 

The same where he speaks hero also of the coming into being of the 

cities. But it is important also to-considor the difference between 

the Republic and the Laws. In the Republic Socrates says to his inter- 
locutors, they should look together at the coming into being of the city. 
But it appears soon that they do not merely look at something which 
happens without their doing something, but that they are makers, 
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they are builders, and then they bring about a city in which reason 

is in control from the very beginning, because Socrates, Glaucon, and 
Adoimentus, take that for granted. And at the end of these discourses, 
reason in its highest and purest form controls the city in broad day- 
light. That is the situation of the Ropublic. And in the Laws he 
proceeds in an entiroly different way. He discusses the coming into 
being of cítics as it actually happened. — And there is no question of 
tho Athenian Stranger and the two Dorians making or founding it. hy 
should he procecd so differently hero? Is it from the difference of 
facts in the Republic? 


Reader: Maybe there's somothing incomplete. Maybe with respect to 
uhat the Republic is doing, it is satisfactory, but 14 is incomploto 
with respect to the whole, 


To which whole? 


Woll, the political things 1 suppose involve those political things 
uhich happen to be affected by the levol of action; those which are 
not affected by action, or above the level of legislation are present 
do the Republic, and in tho Laus there might bc some suggrstions which 
are more speeifle An the sonse that thoyro morc capable of becoming 
concrato. 





1s not tho whole city as presented in tho Republic, tho whole Republic, 
the perfcct city? And tho imporfcct city of tho Republic comos Anto 
boing through the decay of the bost city. But is This onderrul city 
somcuhero? 


Roadorz No, 1t is utopos. 


One cen say thet 14 is utopia. Tho man who coinod that torm know 

tho Republic very well. 5 1t 4s, to usc an expression which Plato 
USOS, that 1s somothing for which onc would hope, but which would 

not ottrect the spontancous interest of experienced political men. 

And horo ho talks to experienced political men, so ho spcaks differcntly. 





Reader: Could you help mo to get even morc concrete, by going into 
this and just giving a description of what exactly a symposium would 
bo? Thu members of tho Dionysian chorus, could you tell how 1t would 
happen, what kinds of things thoy would do? Would they have a stick, 
or what, how would they handlo it? 


No, probably slaves, uho would take care of people who are too unzuly. 
Resdor: They would do so under tho dircction of the masters. 

Vos, of the banquct=master, of the master of coremony. But 1 don't 

sce the connection with this here, with the beginning of the third book. 
«Now lot mc come back to onc point about thc RAcpublic. To repcat, 


tho bost citizen precedes the imperfoct citizons, oP various kinds. 
And in the Laws thet is not so. The imperfect city precedos the best 
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city. It is similar in te discussion of wine-drinking.* There they 
leam that the primary state +? mano" all living beings, and in par= 
ticular of man, is medness, 1.2., the extreme of irretionality. Ín 
the Republic we have the complete rule of reason, in tho Formation of 
the city and within the city itself. But here we start from the oppo- 
site premise, the primacy of irrationality. In this way therefore 

ue can speek of other cities that have been and of which one has some 
knoisLedge . 


Student: Could you explain what sober drunkenness is? 


Plato didn't use that term in this work, that was coined after Plato, 
by Philo. IF you speak of sane madness, that is also a contradiction. 
And can this not mean something? 1 mean, there is madness; but there 
is also a madness uhich is sober. And by this 1 do not mean a madness 
ubich is clever, because that would be worse than ordinary madness. 
There is a madness which antedates order--puppies have that; and 
there is also madness which transcends order, the legal order. But 
because it transcends the legal order, it has an ingredient of 
sobriety, uhich ordinary madness does not have. 


Student: Mr, Strauss, 1 believe 1 heard you speek of e postical praiso 
of tho virtues Plato approvos bf., as opposed to a mero tract. Yos? 


Yes, one could have the impression that is meant; 1 do not know any 
modern examples. e all have read in school praises of virtue end 
blames of vice uhich we found later on very insipid, because they 
lacked that poctic quality. hat is the poem by Kipling? 1 liko it 
very much, but that ¿s of course my simplicity. — "If..% Can you 
quote 1t? 





Voice: 1'm afraid not. 
You should be afraid 


Voices "If you can keep your head while all about are losing thoirs, 
then you'11 bo a man, my son." 


Well, with tho detraction of tho British Empire, Mipling has lost 
very much of his former reputation. But at any rate this would be.. 


Student: uhat I was wondering about was the specifically poetic 
character of the praise that one would receive and that would endure; 
you spoke of the paetic character of the praise, that it would bring 
pleasure? 

That unuld bo a good question, but I cannot answer it. 1 cannot give 
any exemplos. Does it not make sense that there would be poems prai- 
sing virtuc and blaming vice? And truc poems which do that? 


Student: Socrates in the beginning of the Republic talks about the 
Iliad without the poetry== 
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Yes, but that is in a different context. Df course, also without 
the words used by Achilles against Agamemnon and so on; one could 
say that. But then it is no longer poctic. That would be the right 
ansuer. Socrates takes the poetry out of it, in order to put poctry 
doun. 


Student: But would not that story be transmitted to the city? 


But Socrates usos that for a very particular, special reason: namely 
to make clear to Adeimantus, 1 believe, uhat the difference betueen 
a drama + and a narrative is, and not in order to make clear what 
good postry is. 


Mrs. Kaplan; In the second book, may 1 ask a question about 670€. 
He says here, "It is not necessary for him (referring to the poct) 

to know the third point also--namely, whether the representation is 
noble or ignoblo." That is a very strenge statoment; 1 don't under= 
stand it. How can the poct bo truthful without knowing tha noble 

and basc? Then just a page or so before, he says that the poct must 
not blundor, or he will do himsolf the greatest harm. Maybc ha means 
thet he is not obliged to make these distinctians? 


Yes, that is ono way of understanding it. But ha says, there is no 
nocossity for the poet to know these things; it is not a matter of 
uttoring or not uttering, but of knowing. That is something which 
comcs in from the outsidc. Now what would the-=-1et us assunc this 
were not 50, 


Mrs. Kaplan: That is exactly my point, because if 1t wore coming 
from outsido, then art would not be art. For Plato, without knowledgo 
of truth, you cannot bo a writor. In truth is noble and ignoble boing. 
If a poct looks at somcthing which is base, and docs not know that ¿t is 
baso, he cannot convoy uhat 1t really is. 


Vos. Thero are some differencos, there is a certain ambiguity botucen 
uhat is noblo and uhat is base. For exemple, to anyone reading tho 
Iliad, tho basoness of Thersitos is made very clear. But what Achillos 
says to Agamemmon is not base from evory point of viow, unless you aro 
vory strict es to uhat subjocts might say to thoir rulers. 


Mrs. aplen: Maybe 1t is not strict. 1 have another question. Poets, 
then andin our time, speak of poetical nature or license. They talk and 
spoak as if inspired, without knowledge. But cxactly Plato, in Ion, does 
not want this. Socrates tells lon, you have to know what you talk about. 
Ta me, this is not cloor. Flato's vicw is not intelligible to me here. 


It is very strong, but 1 think 1t is intelligible. For exemple, what 
Achilles says to Agamemon is not only base: it is only base when you 
tako such a strict view of civil obedience as Plato takes in the Republic. 
Thon it is bad. But if aman, in important respects superior to Agamomon, 
as Achilles is, becomes impatient, and gives him a piece of his mind, 

it is hard to find that hase. 
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Mrs. faplen: Well, ue con say that it is base becauso Homer knew uhat 
he was doing with his knowledge of how they give ensuers. 1 don't 
think that 1t is possible to exclude the knowledge of the writer. 


Then one can easily add, as understood by the Stranger here, they don't 
know truly, or of the best. Sut without some knowledge one couldn't 
talk about human beings. But on the other hand, if you were right, 
then the poets would not need supervision, and they would be the 
sulers of the city. And that is not possible for other reasons. 


Mrs Kaplan: They must have supervision, because base poetry is not 
good For people. But base poets can be replaced by poets who know. 
So supervision is necessary, 1 guess; 1 mean, in the Republic it 19 
there. 


Ves. The supervision in the Republic is much more strict than here. 


Mrs. aplan: But you say true knowledge--must not the poet know whether 
it is good or bad, uhat he writes? For the State does not know either; 
take the exemple of contemporary Soviet Russia-= 


No, but that is a tyrenny, that is the worst possible exemple. You 
cannot expect anything decent there, except in opposition to the State. 


Reador: Mr. Strauss? ] was thinking in connection with whet Mrs. 
Kaplan was saying about the possibility of a poet who was not a philo- 
sopher but had a certain amount of philosophical insight, and may write 
poetry about things not exactly noble, but about things not so noble. 
And yet perhaps his writing will be permissible; 1'm thinking nou of 
Moliere!s Tartuffe, or perhaps Henry the Fourth, Part 1. 


And From a certain point of view, even Madame Sovary can be read as a 
blame of adultery. 


Would these be the kind of things that would be admissible? 


Well, you see that is the question. Bocause in Fleubert's time, by the 
way 1t was not so of Moliere's time-=-there was a great outery on the part 
of the proper people in France, that this is an inmoral novel. Because 
One shouldn't describe such things as he describes. 


Reader: hat da you think? 


1 think Flaubert gave a good ansuer, that what could he do, that 
he brought her to every possible indignity, including suicide. So 
that is not a recommendation of adultery. And 1 believe that is true. 
But Plato would not tolerate thet. That is another matter. After all, 
he urote the Euthyohro, which is not identical with Tartuffe, but which 
has some feu things in common with it. The problem of false picty is 
common to both; only Euthyphronis not what they cell a hypocrite; 

he is..«crazy. But that is of course another question: to what extent 
would the Platonic dialogues be possible in the Platonic state? 
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And 1 think Plato would say that 17 a state could be established then 
they should burn my dialogues. (Student: Including the Republic?) 
Perhaps, yes: Book one of the Republic. — But this is all vain 

and idlo speculation, because we still necd the Platonic dialogues 
because the Platonic republic hasn't existed, doesn't exist and will 
not exist. 


Mr. Kaplan: Mr. Strauss, I think wc would also have the pocts read 
the book which says that the good ones don't know the right numbers; 
that would make them morc like philosophers, perhaps. 


It might, yes. There are some other difficulties. 


in 

Student: inst Plato is expuing/egeinst/iho Republic /Ahsl lharota 

poctry for plcesurable imitation, but imitation uhich hindors the 
citizens in the practice of moral virtues. 


Yes, Sure. 


Thon tho poctry which is left over would serve a function similar to 
that uhich religion now serves. 


That io hard to say. 


nat I was thinking is that thc people at largc, not all buíng of tho 
intelligonce of the philosopher, may nced an cescntial ombadiment, evan 
though 1t may be grossly inaccurate; but what thcy arc told may fell 
short of anything the philosophcr wíl1 require, because it falls short 
of puro truth. But 1t may bo necessaryfor thc body of the people at 
large to have ombodicd the truth in a fashion so that thoy cen contem= 
plato 14. Espociolly if it complemente tho exercisc of thuir specific 
virtuos. 


You remember that he spoko Somcutere of virtuc, or somo image of virtuc. 
And ona may very woll havo to bo satisficd with sonc image of virtuo, 

and that would moan the kind of verse you mentioned. But that will 

also cause some difficulty, because pcople will mistake «tha imago for 
religion, uhat in tho language of the Bible would bc called idolatry, 

and something must be done to prevent that. ...Ycs, we have perhaps 

not ansuered one question--or did we? That while it is simplo to 
understand that in order to understand tho virtues properly, one must 
know tho city uhat 1t is; uhy the concem with the genesis of tho city? 
And he begins the third book with the question of the genesis of thu 
city. 1 do not know whether we can ansuer that Guostion. In book 3, 

tho Athonian Stranger givos somcthing which in our languago would bo 
called a history of the human race, from the beginning up to historical 
time, the Persian Wars. But of course the word history is not appliceblo 
to what Plato has in mind. bic must understand it without using that 
word. And on the other hand, without felling back on artificial sub- 
titutes. Yes? 
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Dr. Leon Kass: I'm not sure 1 understand the question you are asking. 
Is it why does the discussion begin with the origin of real cities, 
or uhy does one look for virtue beginning with the origins, since 

the latter question you could ask af the discussion of the Republic 
as well as that of the Laus. 


Ves. Well, in both cases, 1 meant the discussion of origin in general. 
Assuming that 1t 1s clear that they must start with the city, why the 
origins of the city? This is indeed the same in both works. And I 
believe it is the case that without going into the question oP the 
origin, one cannot understand the context within which cities exist: 

The conditions as well as the limitations of cities cannot be under- 
stood, otherwise. And the tuo altematives are presented here by the 
Republic on the one hand, and the Laws on the other. In the Republic 
Teason le in complete control in the Foundation of the city, end also 
uithin the city itself. Here, original madhass--to exaggerate a little, 
but also to show the link with the second book. Original madness, 
disorder, and hou this can become order. Those are the kind oP questions 
with which later thinkers also were concemed, men like Hobbes and Locke, 
and uhat came to be called the question of the state of nature. 

There are many agreements between particular points between Hobbes 

end Plato; there ero not less negligible differences. Now is there 
anything else you would like to discuss? Mr. Berms? 


Mr. Bera: The laws of the first atete might tend to deter things; 
or those things uhich were firot=-let me put 1t this way: why should 
tho things which wore First give a fundamentel clue to the things which 
are aluays? 





Men's original condition, and that is Pinet: and whet do you mean by 
"uhat ds always"? 


Mp. Berns: Well, from one point of view people have argued that Plato 
ás indifParent to history== 


Ves, but this--the world doesn't== 
Mr. Berns: Because he doesn't represent the true nature of man, 


Oh, this simplistic...yes. No, this is surely not sufficient. 1 mean, 

how could he be concerned with such proof as the difference between the 

Dorians and the Athenians; and whether the victory in the Persian Wars 

was due chiefly to the land forces or to the navy? These are all uhat they 
would call today historical questions. To say nothing of Socrates 

himself, who also was a man who lived in the flesh and whom Plato 

imitates throughout this work. But this doesn't make sense, as if one 

could not sc through the perishable the imperishable. One doesn't 

have to know Plato to see that==Thucydides, who is regarded as a his- 

torian, and even as a scientific historian, and he writes a possession 

for all times. Why?--because he has seen through the Pelopponesian 

War and everything going with that, in its political history, 
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he has seen uhet is always. And the modern objection is that what 
they have seen is not truth eternal, but only the impermanent. That it 
wes true only as Thucydides understands it; and after Alexander the 
Great he goes into the dust-bin of history, as 1 believe some people 
call it, yes? But this doesnt make sense. 


Mr. Berns; Well, 1'm really not clegr about the answer you gave 
to that question--to understand the comtext... 


dell, let me state it differently; does it not make a difference whether 
the human race had a perfect or an imperfect brginning? Because if it 
had a perfect beginning, its imperfection could be seen--its present 
imperfection--could be due to human fault, or sin. But 1f the begin- 
ning was imperfect, then it is possible that all the troubles ue have 

are only in a modified version, of the imperfections our first encesters 
had, so to speek, from the very beginning. So the question of whether 
the beginnings were perfect or imperfect is, I believe, of some importance 
for understanding the city. Compare only the account which he gives 

in the beginning of the third book with the Biblicel account, especially 
uith the Biblical account as traditionally understood; and one sees 

1 think, Thore is nothing here of a golden age, to use the Gresk=- 

but fear, solitude, poverty. 


Mp. Berms: But even £f the beginnings were imperfect, that does not 
tell one that those imperfections were rooted in the permanent nature 
of things. 


Yes, but...you mean one could abolish those imporfections. 1 know, 
that is e possible supposition that was mado, and is being made, if 
1 am informed of what is going on, up to the present day. Ys, 

that could be, surely; but then the question arises...you sea, 

it would come up in a someuhat differont manner. For instance, 

the vicu which is undorlying the popular notion today, somehow 
connected with science: there was a beginning of the human race; 
and there will be an end of tho human reco. The human naco is 
perishable. Could this perishability not show itself in unoxpected 
quarters, as the reason of dofective arrengomonts, and so on? 

That is the question. 1 believe one cannot da what Friedrich Engels 
did, when he said, "WJoll, wo don't have to worry about that end, 
because we are still on tho ascending scale, and uhat becomos later 
on, is none af our worry." 1 beliovo ¿ts not a practical worry, 

but it is, ] believe, something wo havo to consider. But at any 
rato, the question of the imperfect or perfoct boginning, with which 
ue have to doal hero, throus light on the city, and on all human 
affairs. But as wo read hero, there is no question of a first man 
in Plato, bocause those are, uhat ue call the first mon, arc only 
the survivors of a flood. There were those before them; so that 
there are no first mon, strictly speaking. 1 think we should stop here. 
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Ninth moeting 


...1 romind you of the myth of the Statesman, where it is expleined 
that human rule over men; human govermment, is necessary in that 
period in which the gods have withdrasn from the goverment of tho 
world. That is to say, in the period in which rcason does not rule. 
Now, — here this beginning must be characterizcd by complete jrra- 
tionality; but the Athenian looks at this beginning in light of the 
grievous defects of human life as we know it. Vicwed in that light 
tho beginnings appcar to bc rather good. This is in conformity with 
the viau which suffuscs the conversation of the three old mon, that 
the good is the old, and hence the best is the oldest. That is to say, 
the opposite of what is suggested before; completo irretionality or 
the best. Wo must sco how tho Athenian avercomos this difficulty. 
But before we turn to thc text, do you have any question about this? 
Have 1 prosented sufficiently the difficulty underlying this whole 
section we aro guíng to rcad? ...On the ono hand, the suggustion of 
completo irrationality, and on tho other, the best. What is tho 
truc situation? 


(Ruading bogins at book III.) 

ATH. So much for that then! Nou, uhat arc we to say about the origin 
of government? Would not the best and cesiest way of disceming 
1t bc from this standpoint? 

CLIN. uhat standpoint? 

ATH. That from uhich onc should always obscruc tho progress 

of Statos es thoy move towards wither goodnoss or hadness. 

CLIN. Uhat poínt is that? 

ATH. Tho observation, 1 supposc, of an infinitely long pariod 
of timo and of thc veriations thorcin occurring. 

CLIN? Explain your muaning. 

ATH. Tell mo now: do you think you could over ascortain tho 
space of timo that has passed sinco citios camo into existence 
and mon lived undor civic rulo? 

CLIN. Cortainly it would bo no casy task. 

ATH. But you can cosily seo that it is vast and immcasurablo? 
CLIN. That 1 most cortoinly can do. 

ATH. During this timo, have not thousands upon thou anda of 
citios come into existence, and, on a similar computation, 

just as many porished? 


Nou let us stop here just for a moment. He did not say unambiguously 
that thore is an infinite timo; but surcly it is much longur than 
eny man can count; and also the human racc is immcasurably old. 

But citics have come into bcing and porished, and indorgone other 
changes, to our knowledge, as we have observed; and therefore citios 
are not always. But the human race, and time, is always, at loast 
as far as wo know. 
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ATH. And have thoy not, in cach case, exhibited all kinds 
of constitutions over and oyar again? And have they not 
changed at onc time from small to grcat, at another from 
great to small, and.changcd also from good to bad and from 
bad to good? 


He mentions all kinds of changes, of course with the exception of 
local change; as well, because a city if you change its place, is 
no longer the samc city 1t was beforo. 1t could happen, but it is 
unlikely. So qualitative, quantitative changes, es well as comings- 
into-boing and porishings. 


CLIN. Neccssarily. 

ATH. Of this process of change lot us discover, if we can 

tho causc; for this, perhaps, would show us what is tho 

primary origin of constitutions, as well as thcir transformation. 


Vos, that is a hard sentenco, isn't it? That wc want to discovor 

tho cause or tho ground of this changc: coming into bcing, getting 
smaller, gutting better, and so on. — If we know thc causo of that 
change, we will know what is the beginning of political lifo. Yes? 


CLIN. You arc right; and wc must all exert oursolves--yow 

to cxpound your vicw about thom, and wo to kucp pace with you. 
ATH. Do you consider that thore is any truth in tho 

ancient tolcs? 

CLIN. hat talos? 


So nou tho tales, to uhich he has not referrcd hitherto, arc not said 
to bo simply truc. Thoy may contain somo truth; and ovcn Clinias 
agrcos with thot, which is very important in the light of what wo havo 
scon in thu beginning of tho Laws. Yos. 


ATH. That thc world of mon has often bocn dostroycd by floods, 
plegues, and meny other things, in such a way thot only a small 
portion of the human roco has survived. 


Yes. The human race is always; but there are catastrophes from time 
to time, in uhich almost the uhole human race peráshes. Why 14 doesn't 
perish as a uhole, that is not stated here, and it is never explicitly 
stated by Plato. In other ancient doctrines, the opposite of this 
view was held, on the basis of this argument: if almost the whole 
human race can be destroyed by catastrophe, why should not the whole 
human race be destroyed? It is not quite easy to answer that. But 
Plato and Aristotle assume that there will aluays be a small remant. 


CLIN. Everyone would regard such accounts as perfectly credible. 
ATH. Come nou, let us picture to ourselves one of the many 
catastrophes--namely, that which occurred once upon' a time 
through the Deluge. 


Yes, through a flood. So there are many and various kinds of causes; 
ue will consider a single one, the one uhich occurs through Flood. 
Alternatives are not considered here: not any Flood, but one particular 
flood, of uhich they know through the ancient logoi. 


CLIN. And what are we to imagine about 1t7 

ATH. That the mun who then escaped destruction must have been 
mostly herdsmen of the hills, scanty embers of the human race 
preserved somewhere on the mountain=tops. 

CLIN. Evidently. 

ATH. Moreover, men of this kind must necessarily have been 
unskilled in the arts generally, and especially in such 
contrivances as men use against one another in cities for 
purposes of greed and rivalry and all the other villainies 
uhich they devise one ageinst another. 

CLIN. It is certainly probable. 

ATH. Shall ue assune that the cities situated in the plains 
and near the sea were totally destroyed et the time? 

CLIN. Let us assume it. 

ATH. And shall we say that all implements were lost, and that 
everything in the way of importent arts or inventions that 
they may have had--uhether concemed with politics or other 
sciences--perished at that time? For, supposing that things 
had remained et that time ordered just as they are nou, 

how, my good sir, wauld anything now have been cver invented? 


It is somcuhat modified: Let us posit that. That is one particular 
aseumption, because there is an altemative that is discussed in the 
Timaeus, uhere the destruction happens through fire; and then the 
people living on mountains are destroyed, and thosc living in tho 
pleíns are preservod. lhy tho Athenian concentrates on the destruc= 
tion by Flood, that must appear from what follows. He has not given 
any explanation for that. He has indicatcd that this is not necessary, 
to begin with a Flood; it could also be a catestrophe of a different 
kind. Yes? 


CLIN. Do you mean that these things were unknown to the men 
of chose days for thousends upon thousands of ycars, and that 
ono or tuo thousand years ago some of them were rovealed to 
Daedalus, some to Orpheus, some to Palamedes, musical arts to 
Marsyas and Glympus, lyric to Amphion, and, in short, a vast 
numver of others to other persons, all dating, so to say, from 
yesterday or the day before? 

ATH. Arc you aware, Clinias, that you have loft out your 
friend uho was literally a men of yesterday? 

CLIN. Is it Epimenides you mean? 

ATH. Yos, 1 mcan him. For he far outstrippcd cverybody you 
had, my friond, by thet invention of his of uhich ho was the 
actual producer, as you Cretans say, although Hosiod had 
divined it and spoken of it long before. 

CLIN. We do say s0. 
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The fact that we know of tho First inventors oP the various arts, 
proves that there was a timo in which no arts existed. And then he 
mentions altagether seven such first inventors, and in the center wo 
find Mareyas, who contendod with Apollo for wisdom, and was dofeated. 
But still apparently Marsyas was a good inventor; this is of somo 
intorost to tho view of what we have heard about Apollo in the first 
tuo books. 


ATH. Shall ue thon state that at the time tha destruction 
took place, human affairs wera in this position; there was 
foarful end widespread desolation over a vast tract of land; 
most of tho animals wore dostroyed, end the few herds oP oxen 
and flocks of goats that happened to survive afforded at tho 
first but scanty sustenance to their herdsmen? 


Sure. That scoms to suggest again, fear, solituda, scercity=-elmost 
liko a Hobbesian stato. Ha will discuss this later, but we must wait. 


CLIN. Vos, 
ATH. And es to tho mattars with which our present discourse 
is concernod-=-Statos and statocraft and legislation==do we 
think that they could have retained any memory whatsoovar, 
broadly spcaking, of such mottors? 

CLIN. By no means. 

ATH. So From thoso mon, in that situation thore has sprung 
tho wholo of our prosant arder==statos and constitutions, arte 
and laws, with a great amount of both ovil and good? 

CLIN. How do you mean? 





Yos. Much wickednoss, but also much virtuc. So Áf this, much wickednces 
and much virtuc, has ariscn lator, thon án tha carly stage, they will 
ba without ony virtue or vice to spook af. Lot us sec uhuthor that is 
tho coso. 


ATH. So we imagino, my good sir, that tho mon of that ago, 
uho were unversad in tho ways of city lifo--many of tham 
noble, many ignoblu=-wuroe porfcct cithor in virtuo or án vico? 
CLIN. Well soidí We grasp your moaning. . 


They uere "ncither good nor bad.” Again, both Hobbos and Rousseau. 


ATH. AS time went on, and our race multipliod, all things 
advancod="did they not==to tho condition which now exists. 
CLIN. Very trun. 

ATH. But in all probability, thoy advancod, not all at once, 
but by small degreos, during an immonso space of time. 

CLIN. Yes, thot is most likoly. 


Ho says that it took a vory vory long time; and that is important in 
Grock, as wo will soc later. Yos. 
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ATH. For they all, 1 fancy, felt es it were still ringing in 
their ears a dread of going down from the highlands to the pleihá;" 
CLIN. OF course. 

ATH. And because thex: were so few of them round about in those 
days, uere they not dolighted to see one ancther, but for the fact 
that meens of transport, whereby they might visit one another by 
sea or land, had prectically all perished along with the arts? 
Hence, intercourse, 1 imagine, wes not very easy. For iron and 
bronze and all the netals in the mines had been floodad and 

had disappeared; so that it was extremely difficult to extrect 
fresh metal; and there was a dearth, án consequence, of felled 
timber. For even if there happened to be some few tools left 
still somewhere on the mountains, these were soon worn out, 

and they could not be replaced by others until men had recovered 
the art of metal-working. 


So we see that these early men were not sc filled with distiust “o? ono 
another, as they would be accordin g to Hobbes: precisely because 
they would be in such need they were glad to see other human beings. 


CLIN. They could not. 
ATH. Now, hou many generations, do we suppose, had passed before 
this took place? 

CLIN. A great many, ovidently. 

'  ATH. And during all this period, or even longer, ell the arts 
that require iron and bronze and all such metals must have 
remainod in abeyance? 

CLIN— OF courses 

ATH. Moreover, civil strife and war also disappeared during 
that tine, and that for many reasons. 

CLIN. How so? 

ATH. In the First place, owing to their desolate state, they 
were kindly disposed to and friendly towards one another; and 
secondly, they had no need to quarrel about food. For they had 
no lack af Flocks and herds (except perhaps some of them at the 
outset), and in that age these vera what men mostly lived on; 
thus they uere well-supplicd with meat end milk=- 


Ves, that is a not unimportant clause--oxcept perhaps some of theme 
there might have been great scarcity at the beginning, as a consequence 
af uhich they would Fight one another for the means of livelihood. 


ATH.--and they secured further supplies of food, both excellent 
and plentiful, by hunting. They were elso well-fumniehed with 
clothing and coverlets and houses, and with vessels for cooking 
and other kinds; for no iron is required for thc arts of 
moulding and ueaving, uhich tuo arts God gave men to fumish 
them with all these necesserios, in order that the human rece 
might have masns of sprouting and increase whenever it should 
fall into such a stato of distress. 


So God had given them the arts of ueaving and Forming--but they also 
had fire. Apparently Fire was not given to them by the gods, or by 
a god, and this is an unusu-! thing; how they so soon possess fire 
is not explained, while the origin of the tuo other arts is. 


ATH.--Consequently, they were not excessively poor, nor ere 
they constrained by stress of poverty to quarrel with one another; 
and, on the other hand, since they were without gold and silver, 
they could naver have become rich. Now a community which has 

no comunion with eitber poverty or uealth is generally the one 

in uhich the noblest craracters will be formed; for in it there 
is no place for the grouth of insolence and injustice, both 
rivalries and jealousies. So these men were good, both for 

these reasons and because of their simple=mindedness, as it 

is called; for, being simple-minded, uhen they heard things 
called bad or good, they took what was said for gospel-truth 

and believed it. 





Gospel=truth is of course en addition of the translator, a modern 
translator. 


ATH.--For none of them had the shreuwdness of the modern man 

to suspect a Falsehood; but they accepted as true the statements 
mede about gods and men, and ordered their lives by them. Thus 
they uere entírely of the character we have just described. 


So they were rather good people; but perhaps we should nou first 
consider hou the Athenian knous ell these things. That 1t took such 
a very long time ta develop, and so on. Now the men of Plato!'s age, 
or of Socrates! age, had experienced very profound and very quick 
changes, uhich had taken place after the Porsian ars; you era 
remindod af that for instance in the First book of Thucydides... 
the enormous and quick chagces in naval warfare end other matters. 
And a comparison between present-day Athens and ancient Athens 

or batucen present-day Athens and old-fashioned sparta, and other 
places in Greece, they are the starting=points for the argumente 
uhich say there were much slower changes in cerlior tines, uhich 
must have been longer in duration, thosc which caused the emergence 
of cities in general, and of Groeks as Grecks, and so On. 


ATHN. Certainly Megillus and 1 quite agree with what you say. 
ATH. And shell wo not say that people living in this fashion 
for many generations werc bound to be unskilled, as compared 
with either the antediluvians or thu men of today, and ignorant 
of arts in general and especially of tho arts of war as nou 
prectisod by land and sos, including those worlike arts which, 
disguiscd undor tho namos of law-suits and factions, are 
peculiar to citios, contrived as they aro with every device 

of word and deod to inflict mutual hurt and injury; and that 
thoy were also marc simple and brave and tomperate, and in ell 
ways more Tighteous? And the cause of this etate of things 
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ATH. uo have alroady explained. 


Now thore is a statement about thoir moral superiority, to present-day 
men. And all thc four cara 1al virtues arc in a way mentioned. They 
are more couragcous, more naderate, and more just thán the later men. 
But thoy are not said to bo wiser. Instead of wisc, or more prudent, 
they are called simple=minded, good-netured, a word which easily comes 
to mean simple; but which we can translate simple=minded. So they 
have no good wisdom or evil wisdom. Now from this wo can draw tho 
conclusion that those early mon did not livo in the Golden Aga, in 
the age of Kronos, as is is iescribod in tho Statosman. For thore 

it 1s said thet the judgomcis of tha ago of Kranos depends on uhcthor 
men in that age philosophiscd or did not philosophisc. It is implicd 
they could have philosophiscd. uhothor thoy avalled themsolvos of this 
opportunity is anothor matter. But hero people could not have philo- 
phised. And therefore thoy did not live in the Goldun Ago» 





CLIN. Quite true. 
ATH. We must bcar in mind that tho wholo purposc of what ue 
have Said and of what we are going to say 1s this=-that we 
may understand what possible nccd of laws tho mon of that timo 
had, and who thcir laugivor was. 

CLIN. Excollont. 


Yos, now wo must watch carofully. 


ATH. Shall wo supposc that thosc men had no nacd of laugivors, 
and that in thoso days it was not as yot usual to have such a 
thing? For thosc born in that ago of tho world's history 

did not as yot== 


World's history docs not of course exist, yes? (kata toutous tous 
kronous gignesthai to toiouton) 


ATH.--as yot posscs the art of writing, but livod by following 
custom and what is called "patriarchal" lau. 
CLIN. That is cortainly probable. 


Yes, encostral law. So thorc was no legislator thero, as an answer to 
the question reisod by tho Athenian inmcdiately boforo; there was no 
laugiver+ 


ATH. But this alrcady amounts to a kind of government. 
CLIN. lhat kind? 


Tho word is politeia, political ordor, a regimo. So that thorc was 
a regime there, a regime without law. 


ATH. Everybody, 1 boliovo, gives the name of "hcadship! to 
tho government which then cxisted, and it still continues to 
this day== . 
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Dunasteia, the Greck from ihich the English word "dynasty" comes. 
1 would leave it at the word dynasty, beceuse it becomes clear from 
the context. 





ATH.--and ¿t still continues to cxist to this day 
among both Grecks end barbariens in meny quarters. And, af course, 
Homer mentions its existence in comection with thc houschold 
systom of tho Cyelopes, whore he says-= 

"No halls of council and na laws are thcirs, 
But within hole) ceves on mountain hcights 
Aloft thoy ducll, cach making his cun law 

For wifc and chi'd! of others meck they naught." 


CLIW. This poct of yours scems to have been e man of genius. 
We have alsomad other verses of his, end they were extremely 
fino; though in truth wc have not rcad much of him, since 
we Crotans do not índulgc much in Forcign poctry. 

MEG. But wc Spartans do, and we regard Homor as tho best 

of thom; all the sanc, tho mode of lifc he doscribos is 
alueys lonión rothur then Laconian. And now hc seems to bo 
confirming your statcment admirably, when án his logondery 
account ho escribus tho primitivo habits of the Cyciopos 

to thulr savagery. 


So, Megillus hasn't spoken for a very long time, as you may have 
observed; but here, he comes in because Homer is mentioned, end 
the Spartens know Homer better than the Cretens do. And the point 
uhich he makes is this, that Homer has traced the antiquity, old= 
feshionedness, of that Cyclopean life, to thelr savegery. So this 
first life was one of savagery; and if one reads the Odyssey, one 
sees easily, if one doesn't remember it, that the Cyclopes were not 
people who liked to see strangers; they were even camnibals. - So 
this £s a very clear statement about the very hard, non-moral 
character of thet early life. And Megillus and the Athenian agres 
to Megillus's understanding of that. Yes? 





ATH. Yes, his testimony supports us; so let us teke him as 
evidence that polities of this sort do sometimes tome into 
existence. 

CLIN. Quite right. 

ATH. Did they not origináte with those people who lived 
acattered in scparate clans or án single houscholds, ouing 
to the distress which followed after the catastrophes; for 
amongst these the eldest holds rule, owing to the fact that 
the rule proceeds from the parents, by following whom they 
form a single flock, like a covey of birds, and live under 
a patriarchel government, and a kingship which is of all 
kingships the most just? 


This kingship, what is that? This seems to be post-Cyclopean; but 


that is not so, as we will hear from the sequel. But here we have 
rule by the elders, and they are a kind of natural world, as 
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distinguished from the worlds of cows and gosts, the composition of 
which is determined by human beings, which is not here. And there 
is-the rule of the oldest is kingship, and of all kingships the 

most just; this is in accorrance with the view that the best is the 
oldest. Ue must keep in mina, how it could be so good, and even without 
mention of wisdom. 


CLIN. Most certeinly. 

ATH. Next. they congregate together in greater numbers, end 
fom larger groves; and first they turn to farming on the 
hillsides, and make ring-fences of rubble and walls to ward 
Off wild beasts, till finally they have constructed a single 
large common duelling. 

CLIN. 1t is certainly probable that such was the course of 
events. 

ATH. Well, is not this also probeble? 

CLIN. uhat? 

ATH. That, uhile thesc largor settlements were growing out of 
the original small ones, each of the small settlements continued 
to retain, clan by clan, both the rule of the eldest and also 
some customs derived from its isolated condition and peculiar 
to itself. As those who begot and reared them were different, 
so these customs of theirs, relating to the gods and to them- 
selves, differod, being more orderly where their forefathors 
had beon orderly== 


No that ás not quite right: more orderly than they had boen orderly, 
end more breve than they had boen brave. There in this carly stago 
of men there were brave people aplenty, but there wero not people who 
could bo said simply to be orderly: which orderly, cosmi5tés, covers 
almost the same ground as moderation. This one did not expect. 


ATH. --and as thus the fathers of each clan in due course 
stampod upon their children and children's children their 
gun cast of mind, these people came (as we say) into the 
larger community furnished each with their own peculiar laws. 


In the clan the same kind of lau is preserved, and if they had 
knaun of some other law, they would have rejected it. Yes? 


CLIN. Of course. 

BTH. And no doubt each clan was well pleesed with its oun 
laus, end less well with those of its neighbors. 

CLIN. T:e. 

ATH. Unwittingly, as it seems, we have now set foot, as 

it uere, on the starting-point of legislation. 

CLIN. de have indeed. 

ATH. The next step necessary is that these people should come 
together and choose out some members of each clan who after 
a survey of the legal useges of all the clans, shall notify 
publicly to the tribal leaders and chiefs (uho may be termed 
their "kings") which of those usages pleased them best, and 
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shall recommend their edoption. These men will themselves be 
named legíslators, and uhen they have established the chiefs 
as megistrates, and heve fremed en aristocrecy, or possibly 
even a monarchy, fron che existing plurality o? "headships," 
-(dynesties)-they will live under the constitution thus formed. 
CLIN. The next steps would certainly be as you described. 





Now what kind of regime do we have here? There are a number of clans, 
which have settled together: and then, since this is inconvenient, 
that each clan has ¿ts oun code, there must be common laws. And what 
do they do, they select sars men who should choose the best from ¿he 
different customs of the different clans, and ¿ropose them as a code 
for the uhole comunity. 1? that is adopted by the 7athers, then it 
becomes the law of the comunity. And that meens that at the same time 
a regine is established in uhich there is no longer a single ruler, 
as there wes before, but the fathers called together, the patres 
conscripti, es the Romans called them, they form togcther the rule 
and therefore it is an arisiocracy, and there is also sometimes a 
kingship, but then the king would be a magistrate, and no longer 
ruler, or the ruler of the community as he was in thc esrlier steges. 


Reader: The whole development here sounds a lot like the development 
of the United States. There was the time of the first sottlers, who 
lived as Hobbes called them, in a state very close to savagery. 





lell, there wes no cannibalism, was there? 


No, but the elders from esch stete came togetrsr, in a constitutional 
convention= 


But thoro vos a charter, was thera not, and a King or Queen of Great 
Britain? 1 mean, in other words, Íf we abstract completely from the 
origins, and think that tho colonies were not subject to any government, 
and look at the arrangerente they made emong themselves, one could 

find some Features which romind of this. Yes? 


Reader: That would explain why we talk about aristocracy and monarchy, 
end ue don't talk about republican “domocracy, as one-of the posibili. 
ties arising from this coning-together of the fathers. 


Vos, but 1f we want to speck of a republic, this is a republic. By 

that 1 believe we understend a regime in uhich poucr is in the hands 

of more than onc, to use the Hobbesian fcrmula, a body of mon. If 

it is one man, 16 45 monarchy; if it is a body of men, it is a ropublic. 
ls this uhat you mean? ("Yos.1) But he says aristocracy, beceuso there 
is a great difference bctucon an eristocrecy and a democracy. There 
could not be a democracy in this state. 





Reader: It wouldn't be fair. 


Well, no one would have dreant of that then. e were all brought up 
in obedience to ancicnt custom, and following the cidest. They 
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Students Mr. Strauss? The beginning city in this book, 1t sounds to 
me like the city of sous in thu Republic. 


The city of pigs. There is a subtle difference, 1 know; but I a ways 
hear it called city of pigs. But there Socrates and Glaucon and Adeí- 
mantus found that, that is onc difference, yes? And there ere some 
othors: they have lived perfectly poacefully together==no war--and 

so if you consider only the nice sido of this city, you could say 
thore is somcthing which reminds of the first city. But you must 
consider the other sido, altnough the other side is intimated only 
and not presented oxplicitly here. 


Studont: I didn't mean the Cyclopes, 1 meant the first men who lived 
on the mountaintops after the flood. That community suemed to be like 
the city of pigs. 


Yos, but in the city of pigs there is no goverment; and here thoy 
live together as if for ctemity, and without a goverment. The 
Cyclopes rules his childron and wivos, yos? Ho quotus a verse OP 
Homer, at 6808. But uo will take up tho quostion of tho Republic 
lator; there is some conncction with uhat is said in tho” RapublTc. 


Br. Levy: T uondercd if tho Athonian had droppod the search for tho 
cause of this process of chenge, or whether that comes up later. 


No, in a way that comes up later and goes on through tho uholo book. 
But ha has alrcady ansuerod that. —...ldhat ís tha causo of tho change? 


Mr. Levy: Well, 1 don't sec it. Unat he has dono is mainly descrip= 
tivo, talkcd about things that como into being and disappear... 


Yos, but what docs he presuppose as the cause of those changes? 
OF those developments? 


Mr. Lovwy: Ucll, he said in order for things to chango, there havo to 
bo new orders, 1 mean old ordors have to disappcar. 


No, what doos ha say about tho First stago? 


About thc first maturcs...? 





Well, thoy were poor, woro thoy not? And they lackod every art, 
and every wisdom, didn't they? 


Mr. Levy; Woll, those uho had not been given them. 


Even thoro, 14 is very limited: there are only tuo arts mentioned. 
They were not wiso in any serious sensc of tha word. So thoy worc 

very imperfect; docs he not makc this clear? And this impurfcction,is it 
not the cause of thet change, of tho changc here discussed, and of 

all changes which take place at any time and in any place? 
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If they had been perfect at the beginning, then it would be hard 
to understand how they could have ever left that blessed state. 


Mr. Levy: Well, that may be a necessary condition, but it doesn't 
seem to me to be the cause. 





The lack of and need for the arts and virtue, that is the cause of 
the change uhich he T think supgests...1 didn't hear you. 


Mr. Klein: Perhaps what he meant by condition is meant by cause. 


Ves. That is the implication here, end that is effective as long as 
there are human heings. There will be no progress in the arts or in 
virtue án uhich this imperfection is not still present, perhaps 
rendered invisible for considerable times, but still smouldering, 
end breaking out, in other unexpected querters. 


Mr. Jerry Kaplan, student: The word government that 1s discussed here, 
the patriarchal government, ...uell, uhen 1t says thet this kind of 
patriarchy is the most just, would you agree that the rule of the 
elders is best, usually? 


The justest, yes, That is not necessarily the best. Let us say the 
Justest. Boceuso in ell other cases there may be doubts of the legi- 
timacy, as we say it. In ell other cases of kingship, of a leter 
sort, there may be doubts of legitimacy. Well, look at Shakespeare"s 
histories. Here you have cases of usurpers, obviously: like Henry. IV, 
Richard the Third, and so on. Or if thoy are legitimate, not usurpers, 
theíx legitimacy can be questioned on the ground==on other grounda 

as in the case of John. In the Middle Ages they maos a distinction 
betueen tyrent if he laoks the proper title, or a tyrant on the basis 
of the exercise of legitimate government, the tyrenical exercise of 
government. Both grounds are there, alueys there, in the history of 
Tulership, uhich force us to question the legitimacy. And 1f one would 
go beyond these fou hundred years of English history, still in the 
Shakespearean plays, 1 believe one would ultimately arrive at some- 
thing like the Tempest, án which you have an unquestionably légitimate 
rule, the rule of Caliban==ha, 1'm sorry=-0f Prospero over Caliban, 
and of course over Miranda and Ferdinand. But this is not an early 
kingdom; and I think what Plato has in mind is, that in all later 
kingdoms there is something which is left unquestioned as in this 
primitáve kingdom, but that 14 1s questionable. 





Mr. Kaplan, student; The point 1 wanted to make, 1'm not sure it 
is common sense: But the justice...since there ere so many scattered 
clans, besides the fact that the clans are ruled by the oldest in 
each clan, may there be justice in that they only give the rules to 
those members of their oun clan? Somehow the idea of justice seems 
to be that you can only tell your family what to do, don't tell 
enyone else; there don't soem to be any standards, and therefore 

it seems that the rule of each one is just because they are within 
their clan, or their family structuro. 
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Yes, that may be correct. They know only the members of the clan, 
and justice consists in doing usll by them. Those outside, that is 

a matter of indifference, you see. There may be some clans which are 
nicer, end chase all the others auay; and there may bs some less nice, 
uho kill them; but this doesn't upset the whole political structure 
at this stage. And the clan after a century finds out that it is too 
ueak to defend itselP say, against tuo hebitually large clans, you 
know; there may be a family of someone uho has generally more children 
than the patriarch of another cian. So they think it is better to 
combine. And if they combine, they insist of course, that esch clan 
retains as much as possible its independence. And that means that 
the head man of the clan is made a part of the sovereign body. And 
then you have, say, three clens, the sovereign body will consíst of 

n members, the senate. These are not so completely strange things. 

1 mean in the foundation of this country the preservation of states' 
rights is of course an analogy to this. Shall we go on? 


CLIN. The next steps would certainly be as you described. 
ATH. Let us go on to describe the rise of a third Form of 
constitution, in which are blendod all kirde enc varicties 
of constitutions, and o states as well. 


14 is aluays regime, politeia. Uhat the distinction betueen regines 
and cities here is, that 3s not clear. Surely it is not made clear. 
So we come now to the third. We have the dynasty, the Cyclopean rule, 
we have the aristocracy, and nou the third, and uhat is that? 


CLIN. hat form is that? 

ATH. The same that 'orer himself mentioned next to the second, 
uhen he said that the “hird form arose in this Lay. His verses 
run thus: 


"Dardania he founded when as yet 

The holy keep of Ilium was not built 

Upon the plan, a town for mortal folk, 

But still they duelt upon the highlad slopes 
Of many-fountain'd Ida." 


Indeed, these verses of his, as well as those he utters concerning 
the Cyclopes, are in a kind of unison with the voices of both God 
and nature. For being divinely inspired in its chanting, the 
poetic tribe, with the aid of Graces and Muses, often grasps 

the truth of history. 


"Things which actually happen." thich truly happen. 
CLIN. It certainly does. 
ATH. Now let us advance still further in the tale that now 
engages us; for possibly it may fumish some hint regarding 
the matter we have in view. Ought we not to do so? 


Tele is a Greek uord, you see: muthos. 
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CLIN. Most certainly. 

ATH. Tliun was founded, ue say, after moving from the highlands 
down to a large and noble plain, on a hill of no great hoight 
uhich had many rivers flowing down from Ida above. 

CLIN. So they say. 


Now let us see here. Le have the third city; and the third city is 
not defined by any general characteristics, except that it is in the 
plain. But otherwise it is not defined, it is defined only by the 
identification with Tlium, with Troy. Here is where Homer comes in, 
oP course, in particular importance. Troy means also the Greeks, 
Hellenos. The Greeks then become the theme of the rest o? the book, 
the chief theme. Homer makes possible a graceful transition from 
men's development to the Greeks. From a certain moment on the Greeks 
are presupposed; nothing is said about the genesis of what we can 
call Greekness. Homer prevents the Athenian from any such considera- 
tion; but the uhole presentation is, uhile graceful, not fully clear 
end true. Therefore he calls it myth. — ...Yes? 


Mr. Klein; uhat comes nou is the fourth city, not tz third. that 
is at 682A, at the end, in English it is "let us advance still further" 
that is four, not three. 


Ves, that is three. Now le! me see. That is still--that 15..n0. 
That is stage three. 


Mr. blein: No, because stage three ís Dardenia, not [lium. 


No, no. The three stages are : suttlement on mountcin tops... 
Stage tuo, settlement on mountain slopes. Three, settlements in 
plains. 


(Long silence.) 


fir. Klein: 1 thought that uhen ho quotes Home” here, he refers to 
the slopos. 


Now let me see. The first is the Cyclopean; and this is tho second... 
Mr. Klein Well, the combination of clans. 


yes, but also Homer has something to do with this, because he says 
that which Homer intimated after the second; so Homer must have 

also intimatod the second. But for the second, there is no Homeric 
quotation. There is only ono for the first and for the...for this 
one...could one not understand this, that tho reference here is not== 
by uhat in these verses is said, but is spoken immediately of the 
foundation oP Dardania, and not af Troy. But tho main point is, 
Tlium was not yet foundod in the plain, and hence, that is the third 
stage, the founding of Ilium in the plain. 
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Mr. Doskow; Couldn't one sce Dardania as the second of the stages, 
as the Homeric reference to that? 


Yes, as mountain=slopes. 


Mr. Doskow:z This quotation then would have both the second and the 
third. 


Yes. And therefore he doesn't have to have a special Homeric quotation 
for the second. And also Homer mentions them together after the second. 
Because he has mentioned in these verses here both the second and the 
third. 


The second need not be mentioned by Homer. (Mr. Klein) 


Gut it is. He Founded Dardania ás mentioned. 1 think what this 
gentleman said is the explanation for the difficulty, that we have 
no quote=-ue have references for all three, but the reference s to 
tuo and three are given by one and the same quotation. Ves? 

or is there any difficulty regarding this point? 


Mr. tílein; No, 1 think this is important: 1 am not clear about that. 
1 think that uhen he says "let us advance", proelthómen, that he is 
goíng further, to number four, That is Iláum. 


ves, but with further progress of the men, the progress which has already 
taken place, just now, through the reference ta stages tuo and three. 
Yes? 


CLIN. So they say. 
ATH. And do we not suppose that this took place many ages 

after the Deluge? 

CLIN. Many ages after, no doubt. 

ATH. At any rate they seem to have been strangely forgetful 

of the catastrophe no mentioned, since they placed their city, 
as described, under a number of rivers descending from the mount, 
and relied for their safety upon hillocks of ne great height. 
CLIN, So it is evident that they uere removed by quite a long 
interval fron that calemity. 


That is in other words, the earlier myth, these sevages on the moun= 
tain tops and slopes had still some recollectión of the economics of 
the Flood. But gredually that is forgotten; and therefore also the 
fear is forgotten, and they are able to descend into the plain. And 
1 believe that means also from the myth: uhen men live ín cities, 
thoy must have a faith, in the fact that their city will last, last 
forever, as ancient cities and netions regarded themselves as lasting 
forever. Now uhat the Athenian does here is to question this tacit 
promise of ordinary political life: the everlastingness of one's 
city, by enlarging the horizons, by thinking of that infinite, 
immcasurable time before this city or any other city has come into 
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being. A profound change in the city is to be made, where one can 
no longer be satisfied with the societal view, and societal faith, 
in the everlasting character of one's city. Such a profound change 
will teke place within the course of the Laus, as we will see. 


CLIN. Of course. 

ATH. And these cities also made attacks on llium, probably 
by sea too, as well as by land, since by this time all made 
use of the sea fearlessly. 

CLIN. Of course. 

ATH. And after a stay of ten years the Achaeans sacked Troy. 
CLIN, Very true. 





Uhy he says "perhaps also by sea" is not easy to see, because after 

all the Grceks came to Troy via the sea. Whether he--1 de not understand 
that. IP the story of the Trojan War is true, there must have been 
seafaring at that time. 


ATH. Now during this period of ten years, while the siege 
lasted, the affairs of each of tho besiegcrs at home suffercd 
much awing to the seditions conduct of the young men. For 

when the soldiers returned to their cun cities and homcs, those 
young men did not receive them fittingly end justly, but in 

such a way that there ensued a vast humber of cases of death, 
slaughter, and exilc. So they, being again drivon out, migrated 
by sea; and bocauso Doricus was the man “óo thon bended togcthor 
the oxilos, they got the new namo of "Dorians," instead of 
"Achacans . 


Yos, sure. The Dorians havcRlgratod into the Polopronosien in the 
so-called Dorian migration; but thay camo always thero. They arc 
autochthonous; that is Plato's version horc Df thc history of Sparta. 
The Dorians were only the fomerly expelled Achacans, not a neu nation. 


Mr. Comell; Isn't that a slur on the Dorians? 


No, that was a compliment. It was regarded in ancicr': times as a 
groat privilege to be eutochthonous; and onunat grousds? Then one's 
ancostors had not conquered a land from other people, you know? And 
therefore the succession was altogcther just. That is said somauhere 
in Plato 1 believe, but 1 don't remember now uhcro...that this is 
the reason uhy autochthony is regarded as such a great thing. Yes? 





ATH. But as to all the events that follow this, you Lace- 
dacmonians relate them all fully in your traditions. 


In your myths.. So from a certain point on, the myth based on Homer 
is continued by the myth told by the Spartans. 


MEG. Quite true. 


Now you will scc that Megillus comes in quite naturally, and he is 
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very much in the foreground in book three, where Sparta is discussed. 


ATH. And nou--as it were by divine direction--ue have retumed 
once more to the very point in our discourse on laus where we 
made our digression, when we plunged into the subject of music 
and drinking-parties; and we can, so to speak, get a fresh 

grip upon the argument, now that it has reached this point,-- 

the settlement of Lacedaemon, about which you saíd truly that 

it end Crete were settled under kindred laws. From the wandering 
course of our argument, and our excursion through various polities 
and settlements, we have now gained this much;== 


Ves; nou stop here for a moment. We have come back to the subdect 

of legislation, from which we have digressed for so long by discussing 
music and symposia. And as it were, according to a god. Formerly 

unen he spoke of Homer, in 4624, he said that Homer spoke according 

to a god and according to nature. Here it is not said, according to 
nature. One can say it is according to special providence. But he 

does say--as it were, according to a god. The special providence is 
exercised by the Athenian Stranger, in the interest of the interlocutors: 
he wants to bring them back to the subject of legislation. 


ATH. Now that it has reached this point, the settlement of 
Lacedaemon, about which you Said truly that 1t and Crete were 
settled under kindred laws. 


Ves, but Crete will be entirely forgotten; thry will speak only of 
Sparta. 


ATM. --From the wandering course of our argume1t, and our 
excursion through various polities and settlements, we have 
nou geined this much:--we have discerned a first, a second, 
and a third city, all, as we suppose, succeeding one another 
in the sottlements which took place during these vast ages 

of tíme. And now there has emerged this fourtt state=-0r 
nation, if you so prefer=-which wes once upon ¿ time in course 
af establishment and is nou esteblished, 


So, let me enumerate again. There are four stages. The first, the 
Cyclopean; the second, the aristocracy, or the city on the mountain= 
slopes; the third, Troy, or the city of the plain; and the fourth 

is Sparta. Now what the peculiarities of Sparta are we will see soon. 
But one of you mentioned the Republic earlier. In away in the 
Republic there are also four cities, if one considers that the 
Timaeus and Critias are the sequels of the Republic. Then we have 
the city of pigs, then Sparta, end finally the city in which the 
philosophers rule; and the fourth is ancient Athena, es it was 
according to the tale told by the Egyptian priest. And here we 

have also four cities ; but the Fourth is not ancient Athena, but 
ancient Sparta. To that extent 1 believe there is a direct connection 
betueen the arrengements in both works. But there is not this simple 
correspondence that you could say, first it is like the Cyclopes, 
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and so on. 
Mr. Bers: Well, there is a fifth city in the Critias, the Atlantis. 


But that is not--but that is for the sake of Athens, isn't it? Athens 
dofcatall Atlantis, and therefore for some reason of his oun, Plato 
presented Atlantis more fully than ancient Athens, of which he had 
spoken briefly in the Timaeus. 


Mr. Berns: 1t is possible to say that Athens is introduced for the 
sake of Atlantis. 


No, no,' ancient Athens as presented by the Egyptian priest, or 
Critias, meant to show the best city of the Republic has been actually 
in Athens. And since Athens was sa wonderful, she must be shoun== 

her grandeur must be shown in the greatest imaginable deed, and that 

was the defeat of Atlentis. That is a'kind of supar-Sicilian expedition, 
you know; also an island in the west, but that big island is much, 
much bigger than Sicily...Yes? 


ATH. Now, 4f we can gather from all this uhich of these 
sattlemants was right and which wrong, and which leus kept 

safe what is kept safe, and which laus ruin what is ruinod, 

and what changes in what particulars would effect the happiness 
of tho city-=then, O Megillus and Clinias, we cught to Bescribe 
these things agaín, making a fresh start from the beginning== 
unless we have some fault to find with our pruvious statements. 
MEG. I can assure you, Stranger, that 1” some god were to 
promise us that, in making the second atíempt ty) investigate 
logislation, we shall listen to a discou:se the: is no worse 
and no shorter than that wo have just been listening to, and 

1 for one would go a long way to hear it; indeed, this would 
seem quite a short day, aithoubh it is, as a mattor of fact, 
close on midsumer. 


Now wait a moment. The Athonian has said in tha lasi specch that they 
will examine the Spartan arrangements and distanguist which are good 
and which are bad. You know that was a great questica fomarly uhether 
one could criticize such mattors, but thore is no longer any opposition 
now. That right to blame Sparta's institutions has long been grantad. 
Now Megillus speaks of the fact that this day nou uhon they are walking 
to the cave of Zeus is almost the longest of the year. Now later on 

it vil appear that the Athenian has proposed a completo legal code 

for a naw colony to be founded. And it will teko a very long day to 
elaborate a complete codo. But on tho'other hand, a single day is 
sufficiont, if it is sufficiontly long, for elaborating a complete 
code--by a competont man, as tho Athenian Stranger must be supposed to 
bo. 


ATH. So it scoms that wo must proceed with our enquiry. 
MEG. Most certainly. 
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ATH. Let us then place ourselves in imagination at that epoch 
uhen Lacedaemon, together with Argos and Messene and the edjoining 
districts, had become completely subject, Megillus, to your fore- 
fathers. They determined next, according to the tradition, to 
divide their host into'three parts, and to establish three 
cities--Argos, Messene, end Lacedaemon.. 


Ves. Now he had First Lacedaemon, Argos, Messene, and then'he changes 
to Argos, Messene, Lacedaemon, and that he preserves also; , in the 
next speech. Messene is in the center: does this make sense in 
such a context? 


Reader: Isn't Messene bstueen Lacedaemon and Argos? 


No, it is to the uest and Argos is to the east. But Messene is the 
most important in the context. that happened to Messene? It was 
conquered by Sparta, and the Messenes becane the famous Helots. 

You know, deprived of all rights, and' treated ín a rather nasty manner 
by the Spartans. The Athenian in his delicacy doesn't say a word 
about this unfortunate happening, but we are reminded of it by this 
arrangement. Yes? 


MEG. Very true. 

ATH. And Temenus became king of Argos, Cresphontes of Messene, 
and Procles and Eurysthenes of Lacedaemon.. 

MEG. Of course. 

ATH. And all the men of that time suore that they would assist 
these kings if anyone should try to wreck their kingdoms. 

MEG. Quite so. 

ATH. Is the dissolution of a kingdom, or of any govermment 
that has ever yet been dissolved, caused by any other agency 
then that of the rulers themselves? Or, though we made the 
assertion a moment ago that wa happened upon this subject, 
have ue nou Forgotten 1t? 

MEG. How could we possibly have forgotten? 


Ves, where did they say that? That is a question which is in a way 
impossible to ansuer; that has not been put in these terms, that 
every kingship or every govermment is only destroyed by intrinsic 
war, and not destruction from outside. Thatris a thesis uhich occurs 
in the Republic, end also elseuhere, but it hasn't becn mentioned 
here, until Just now; unless we consider it to be implied by the 
symosia. The symposia would function if a sober man leads the 
drunkards; it will regenerate only 1f the ruler of the symposium 
uould get drunk himself. This is one possibility. But another 
point is st the beginning of this speech of the Athenian; he suears, 
and calls on Zeus. This is interesting because there are very feu 
osths in the Laws, as we have seen so far. 1 think this is tho first 
in the third book. In this context, with reference to Zeus and the 
gods in general, it has this function, one can sey: that no god 
presided at that establishment of the Peloponncsian confederacy, 

of uhich he speaks now. And I believe that can bo proved, because 
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the next path occurs in 6918, where the Athenian sueers "by the godsi=- 
and then at 6910, the Athenian says, "Some god watching 'over you Spartans 
has established the dual kingship among you." So here there is apparent= 
ly some connection betueen the osth and the presence,et the establishment 
of Sparte. And therefore 1 an inclined to believe ÉF a god 

that the earlier oath here, at 623£, has something to do with the 

absence of a god at the establishment of the general Pelopponnesian 
confederacy.. Is there any point you would like to reise? It isa 

pity that there is no reference for the osths in the dialogue; of 
course, even if there were, one could not trust it implicitly, even 

if it had been made by a computer. But it would be of some help. 

Ue can wait until we come to the other oaths. 
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Tenth meeting 


Clape starts" late)..uho came to live together, and each followed 
his ancestral customs, regarding gods and themselves. ..that is also 
the Cyulopes=-because the Cyclopes believe in gods, and so the 
belief ín gods is always there. This seems to have survived the 
loss of all arts; but as the story af the Cyclopes shows, there 
was no respect for gods or worship of gods in that early stage. 
That respect came only with the decline of the original savagery. 
That belief in gods is always there, from the very beginning, this 
is in agreement with what we leam from the Republic; in the so- 
called city of pigs, which is the first city, Tay sing hyms to the 
gods, uheress in the final city, the true city, they sing hyms to 
the gods and praises of tho virtues. There are no virtues in the 
city of pigs, hence there are no praises of virtueo, So this is 
in full agreement with the Laus et this point, Now I think ue 
should tum to uhere we left oPf last time, at 68387. — So unat 

he discusses here is the Pelapornesian confederacy; that was the 
fourth stage. The first was the city on mounteintops, the second 
on hillsidos, then the settlement in the plain, Troy, far example, 
and fourth, the Peloponnesian confederacy, Sparta, Messene, and 
Argos; with Messene in the center, because that is a tender spot, 
as far as Sparta is concemed, end what she did to Massene. And 
nou uhat-=-here, shortly before, in 683, there occurs the third ooth 
of the Athenian, And T think the meaning of that w11i become 
perfectly clear from the sequel. So let us begin. 





MEG. How could we possibly have forgotten 147 

ATH, Shall we further confirm that assezbion 11? 

Cor we have come to tha samo view nou, as 1t appears, in denláng 
with tho facts of history; so that wo shall be examining 1t 
with reference not to a mere abstraction, but to real events. 


Facts of history is of course a preposterous transla*ion: uhy are 
facts not egguah? hat is addod 4f one says "Facts +” history?" And 
abstraction/ of course not there E 

So ue shall not seek regarding something which ¿s not there, insub= 
stantial. Now what has happened? 





ATH.--Now what actually took place was this: each of the three 
royal houses, and the cities under their sway, suore to one 
another, according to íhe laws, binding alike os ruler and 
subject, which they had made,--the rulers, that as time went 
on, and the nation advanced, they would refrain from making 
their rule more severe, and the subjects that, so long es 

the rulers kept fast tb their promise, they would never upset 
the monarchy themsolves, nor unuld they allow others to do so; 
and they suore that the kings should aid both kings and peoples 
when wronged, and tho peoples aid both peoples and kings. Was 
that not the way of 11? 

MEG. It was. 
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lhether there was something like a contrect of goverment, betueen 
the regime and the pcople; but here it is a bit more complicated, 
because three different states werc involved, and so, say the 
Spartans, Cemes, and Demos swore that they would come to the help 
of Messene if anything=-if perhaps an outsider had done wrong to 
thon. 


ATH. In the politics legally established--uhother by the kings 
or others--in the three states, was not this the most important 


principlo? 

MEG. What? 

ATH. That the other tuo cities should aluays helpthe third, 
uhenever 14 disobeyod the laus laid down. against 


MEG. Evidently. 
ATH. And surely most pcople insist on this--that the leugivers 
shall enact laus of such a kind that the masses of the people 
accept them willingly; just as one might insist that trainors 
or doctors should mako their treatments or curcs of men's 
bodies ploasurable. 


Not masscs, but the many; it is more literal. 
MEG. Exactly so. 


This means 1t is important: this demand is mado by the people, the 
demoi, that the laws should be acceptable to them. That is about as 
reasonable as if someone would impose on gymestic trainers or physi- 
cians that they shouldtend and heal the tendod bodics in a way ploasur= 
ablo to the man training or boing hoaled. The% is o: course nonsenso. 
Bocsuse celisthonics and busming cannot possitiy be .leesurable. Now 
this is not-=this did not exist, it scoms, at the beginning of-the 
Peloponnesian confederacy. How does ho go on? 


ATH, But án fact, onc often has to be content if one can bring 
a body into a sound and hcalthy state with no areat amount of 
pain. 

MEG. Vory true. 


So that explains fully what tho Athenian meant. — Now we understand from 
here tho someuhat cryptic remark that the Athenian made carlior that tho 
very first kingship uhich Plato identified with that of tha Cyclopos, 
is the most just of all. The reason is thero was no demos, and thore- 
foro thoro was == the king or ruler did not act unjustly houever he 
bohaved towards his subjects, there was no demos. In Aristotlcs 
Politics, in the last two books, when he presents his best regime, 

Tho charectoristic of that roginc is precisely the absence of tho 
demos. There are gentlemen who rule, and all all property, and so 

on, and havo farms, and then there arc metics, or slaves. There is 

no middle, And if you know Plato or Arístotlo, of courso that is 

en ideal solution, because the great troublc-meker ie thc demos. 

And 1F 1t doesn't exist, that's fimo. Sut that must be takon with 

a grein of salt. Now the Athonian will give a practical reason why 
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the conditions were so favorable at the begánning of the Peloponnesian 
confederacy . 


ATH. The men of that age possessed also another advantage 
uhich helped not a little to facilitate lepislation. 

MEG. Uat was that? 

ATH. Their legislators, in their efforts to esteblish 
equality of property, were free from that worst of eccusstima 
uhich is commonly incurred in cities with laws of a different 
kind, uhenever anyone seeks to disturb the occupation of land, 
ot to propose the abolition of debts, since he perceives that 
without these measures quality could never be fully secured. 
In such cases, if the laugiver ettempts to disturb any of these 
things, everyone confronts him with the cry, "Hands off," and 
they curse him for Introducing redistributions of land and 
remissions of debts, with the result that every man is' rendered 
pouerless. But the Dorians had this further advantage, that 
they were Pree from all dread of giving offence, so that they 
could divide up their lend without dispute; and they had no 
large debts of old stending. 

MEG. True. 


That is another consideration, that the demos wants to be pleesed 

in general. Here is a more specific demand, the demand For equality; 
and that demand leads to a reasonable equality of possessions, and 
therefore a redistribution of lend--1 believe we call 14 now egrarian 
refom--and remission of debt. It is clear that the Athenian is not 
simply uhat is nou called a conservative, because he implies that 

the demand 19 under certain conditions perfectly reasonable. But 

he doesn't speak of right in that early time, because there was not 

yet an invsterate possession of land, but 1t ues beiny redistributed 
at the time, so there is no--this problem could be easily solved. Yes? 


ATH. How was 4t then, my good sirs, that their settlement 

and legislation tumed out so badly? 

MEG. hat do you mean? Uhat fault have you > find with 17 
ATH. This, that uhercas there were threc citic; settled, tuo 
of the three speedily wrecked their constitutic1 and'their laus, 
and only one remained stable--and that was your city, Megillus. 


So Argos and Messene, they decayed very soon, yes? 


MEG. The question is no eesy one. 

ATH. Yet surely in our consideration and enquiry into this 
subject, indulging in an old men's sober play with laws, we 
ought to proceed on our joumey painlessly, as we said uhen we 
first started out. 


It vas said, you know, that they were going to have a pleesant walk, 
in spite of the strong heat, and the pleasure consisted not so much in 
the shade afforded by the trees, but the pleasure afforded by the 
playful occupation, befitting old men, in the discussion of laws. 
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MEG. Certainly, we must do as you say. 

ATA. uell, uhat better laus would be a subject for investigation 
than the laus by which those cities were regulated? Or uhat larger 
or more famous Cities are there about whose settling we might 
enquire? 

MEG. It would be hard to mention better instances than these. 


Now this praise of the three Peloponmesian cities is that they uere 
most famous and great. This gives the Athenian the opportunity to 
bring up a much broader subject, which he will do in the sequel - 


ATH. IT is faisly evidont that the men oí that age intended 
this orgenization of theirSto serve as an adequate protection 
not only for the Peloponnesus, but for the whole of Hellas 

as well, in case eny of the berberians should attack thom 
just as the former duellers around Tliun were cmboldened 
to embark on the Trojan War through relience on the Assyrien 
poucr as it had been in tho roign of Ninus. For much of 
the siendour of that empire still survivec; end «he people 
of that ago stood in aue of its con”edorao po 
ue men of today dread the Groat King. (Strauss: 
King.") For since Troy was a part of the Assybian empire, 

the second capture of Troy formed a grave chagge against the 
Greeks. 1t was in view of all tnis that the Dorian Host 

wes at that time organized and distributed amongat three 
states onder brother princes, tho sane of Hereclas; and 

men thought 1t admirably devised, and its equppment superios 
in valour to the army uhich went to Troy, since the latter, 
which aus Achaean, was worsted by the former, usich was Dorian. 
Must we not suppose that it was án this ay, anu with this 
intention, that the men of that age organized themselves? 

MEG. Certeinly. 








So that at the time of the esteblistment of the Pelopemesian confe- 

deracy, there was great fear of the Aseytians, allegr My at that tine 

a dominant power. As far as 1 knau there 15 nc othe. evidence of tj 

story or myth. But they were very strong, much strorer then those" AeReL 
Troy, in the first place because these new kings ,che descendants 

fron Heracles, were better then the descentents from Pelops, Aganemon 

and Menelaus.” And further the amy was superior to the army which 

went against Troy. And in preof of this fact, the kirgs that 

were Dorians uho had defeated the Achaeens, the people that had gone 

against Troy. . So here fomerly it wes soid the Do:ians are the 

Achaeans, only with a different name. But now this is retracted. 

And thercuith the Athenian retrects uhat he had said earlier, that 

the Dorians were autachthonous. The Dorians ceme in as conquerors 

a fact uhich he had fomerly suppressed end which he doesn't here even 

clearly state, because that would cest some doubt on the justice of 

the uhole enterprise, corquest being a less good title than being 

sprung from the earth...Yes? 


Mr. Krein: hat does the text mean hero by Achaean? 
Agememnon, Menelsus, and their hosts. the peopla uho went against Troy. 
Mr. Klein: Then it is simply taken from Homer, the Achasans. 

Yes, sure. 

Mr. ílein: That's all, Dorians too are taken from Homer? 


No. Doriens defeated the Achacens. By the way, this seems to be 
so-called historical fact, that long after the “rojan war, there was 
a Dorian migration, an perhaps more than one. The Dorians emigrated, 
invaded the Peloponnesus, and destroyed the old civilization of the 
Peloponnesus. But the point that is most important in the contoxt 

is that this is a new people, an invading, conquering people, contrary 
to uhat was said before...Go on. 3 


ATH. 15 it not also probable that they would suppose this to 
be a stable arrangement, and likely to continue quite a long 
timo, since they had shared together meny toils and dangers, 
end were marshalled under lesders of a single family (their 
princes being brothers), and since, moreover, they had con= 
sultad a number of diviners end emang” others, tie Delphian 
Apollo? 

MEG. That is certainly probable. 


So that is a matter further in the past of the Dorian confederacy: 
they had consulred diviners, among them the Delphian pollo, and 
they had of course been given favorable auspices. And so everything 
seemed to be fine; military superiority, and in addition, Apollo. 


ATH. But 1t seems that these great expectations speedily 
vanished, except only, as we said, in regard to that small 
faction, your state of Laconia; and ever since, up to the 
present day, this fraction has never ceas=d war sing against 
the other tuo, For if the original intentíon had been 
realised, and ¿f thoy had been ín accord — about their 
policy, it would have created a pouer invincible in war. 
MEG. It certainly would. 


So you see he says wat happened afteruardRéuld ruin all these 
most favorable prospects, was that Sparta wes waging var against 
the tuo other cities. And this in iteelf means, the fault was 

uith Sparta. Uf course, the Athenien would nat eay this oxplicitly; 
1t is only here implied. hy would he not say so? Because for a 
decent Athenian to say to a decent Spartan that the fault was 
Sparta's would be about as tectful as if a Foreigner in thie 
country would speak of, say, Negro slavery or the Sate of the 

red Indians...At leest according to the older notions of decency 

or tact, these are things uhich are not done. And therefore ir 
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the comentators deplore Pleto's silence about the seany side of Sparta. 
But they forget the situstion, that here is an Athenian talking to a 
Spartan, and that puts certain limits on him, that 1t should not 

become a match in name-calling, or something like that. He could 

not possibly do that. 


MEG. 1t certeinly would. 

ATH. How then, and by uhat means, was 1t destroyed? 18 it not 
worth uhile to inquire by what stroke of fortune so grand a 
confederacy was wreckeri? 


Ha takes a very long time; he repoats the same question agein and again. 
He goes around 1t like a cat around porridge. — But he will soon reach 
that porridge. 


MEG: Ves; for if one passed over these examples, one would 

not be likely to find elseuhere either laus or constitutions 
uhich preserve interests thus fair and great, or, on the contrary, 
ureck them totally. 


That was said before, that one must by all means answer this question 
because of the outstanding quality of these laws. 


ATH.. Thus we have, by e piece of good luck, as 1t,suens, 
embarked on an enquiry of some importance. 


The good luck was of course guided by the Athenian, who could guide 
1% more or less as he wished. 


MEG. Undoubtedly. 

ATH. Now, my dear sir, do not men in general, like ourselves 

at the present moment, unconsciously fancy that every fine object 
they set eyes on would produce marvelous results, ¿f only a man 
understood the right way to meke a fine use of 1t? But for us 

to hold such an idea n regard to the matter before us would 
possibly be both wrong and against nature; and the same is 

true of all other cases uhere men hold such ideas. 


He mekes a distinction here betueen correctly and according to nature. 
One could assune that these are identícal. But it is possible 1P some- 
one acts on the basis of opinion, of good opinion or inherited opinion, 
then he does not act simply according to nature, because what guides 
him ds not nature, but uhat his ancestors have told him. And perhaps 
the Athenian has in mind this distinction betueen opinion and knowledge. 


MEG. hat is it you mean? Or uhat is the special point of 
your remarks? 

ATH. Uhy my dear sir, 1 hed a leugh at my oun expense just nou. 
For uhen 1 beheld this armament of which ue are speaking, 1 
thought 1t an amazingly fine thing, and that, if anyone had 
made a fine use of it at that time, it would have proved, 
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as 1 seid, a wonderful boon to the Greeks. 


This axmament is of course that of the Peloponnesian confederacy; 
and that underlines the beauty and the urgent question becomes, 
uhy was 1t destroyed? 


MEG. And was ¿4 not quite right and sensible of you to say this, 
and of us to endorse it? 

ATH. Possibly; 1 conceive hosever, that everyone; uhen he 
beholds a thing that is large, pouerful and strong, is instantly 
struck by the conviction that, if its possessor knew how to 
employ an instrument of that magnitude and quality, he could 
make himself happy by many wonderful achievements. 

MEG. Is that not a right conviction? Or uhat is your view? 


In Greck that word, becoming happy, is the last word of the Athenian: 
eudaimonoi. And the emphasis is clearly on the word. Why people have 
admired such things like that, the early Peloponnesian confederacy, 

is ultimately with a vio to happiness. Of course a very big question 
arisos, uhat is happiness? And the Athenian will try to ansuer that, 
as far as it is necessary in the present context. 





ATH. Just consider uhat one ought to have in view in every 
instance, in order to justify the bestowal of such praise. 
And first, with regard to the matter under discussion, if the 
men uho were then marshalling the army knew how to organize 
1t properly, how would they have achieved success? Must 14 
not have been by consolidating 1t firmly and by maintaining 
it perpetually, so that they should be both free themselves 
and masters over all others whom they chose, and so that 
both they and their children should do in genoral just what 
thoy pleased throughout the'world of ¿Greeks and barbarians 
alike? Are not these the reasons why they would be praised? 
MEG. Certeinly. 


So that is what they understand by happiness. Freedom for oneself, 
and power over others; and so that this enables one and ones descen= 
dants to do what one desires, uhatever one desires. nd this is what 
the Peloponnesian confederacy promised, and therefore it is preferable. 
And this criteria is obviously subject to some doubt. 


ATH. And án every case, uhere a man uses the language of 
eulogy on seeing great uealth or eminent femily distinctions 

or anything'else of the kind, would he not be true to say that, 

in using it, ho has this fact specially in mind-=that the possessor 
of such things is likely, just because of this, to realize all, 

or at least the most and greatest, of his desires. 

MEG. That is certainly probable. 


Here the satisfaction of desires, that is happiness. 
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ATH. Come nou, ¿s there one object of desire--that now indicated 
by our argument=-uhich is common to all men? 
MEG. What is that? 


Is this not something which Plsto also admits--that there is one common 
desire, one and only one object of désire, for all men? ...A11 men 
seek the good, and to possess it forever and ever. That is common, 
says Plata, to all men. But of course there is a difference regarding 
the good, namely== 


AH, The desire that, 1f possible, everything--or failing that, 
all that is humanly possible--should happen in accordance with 
the demands of one's oun heart. 

MEG. To be sure. 


The qualification, what is humanly possible, because some people, of 
course, would wish to fealthy and powerful and have all pleasure and 
never to die, which would not be possible. 


ATH. Since this, then, is what ue all wish, aluays, alike in 
childhood and manhood and old age, it is necessarily for this 
that we should pray continually. 


Since we desire that, and our desire does not guarentee that we get it, 
ue will pray for it. 


MEG. Df course. 

ATH. Moreover, on behalf of our friends, we will joín in meking 
the sane prayer which they make on their own behalP. 

MEG. To be sure. 

ATH. And a doñ ds e Priónd tothis Fáthi 
MEG. Certeinly. 

ATH. Vet the father will often pray to the gods that tho things 
which the son prays to obtain may án no wise be granted according 
to the son's prayors. 

MEG. Do you mean, when the son who is praying is still young 
and foolish? 

ATH. Yes, and also uhen the father, either through age or 
through the hot temper of youth, 





the boy to' the man. 


That is still in old age he is childish, yes? 


ATH. --being devoid of all sense of right and justice, indulges 
in the vehement prayers of passion (like those of Theseus against 
Hippolytus, when he met his luckless end), while the son, on 

the contrery, has a sense of justice--in this case do you 
suppose that the son will echo his father's prayers? 


By the way, you see through this esample that old age is no guarantee 


of wisdom, án case you don't know that. But it is importent for the 
argument, because frequently it is suggested that the old man is 
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wise, by virtue of being old simply. 


MEG. 1 grasp your meaning. You mean, as 1 suppose, that utat 
a man ought to pray and press for is not thet everything should 
follow his oun desire, uhile his desire in no way follows his 
oun reason; but it is the winning of wisdom that everyone of 
us, cities end individuals alike, ought to pray for and strive 
after. 

ATH. Yes. 


That they pray that they will acquire intelligence. That is the only 
reasonable prayer. 


ATH.-- end what is more, 1 would recall to your recollection, 
as well as to my cun, how it ues said (if you remember) at the 
outsct that the legislator of a city, in settling his legal or- 
dinances, must aluays have regard to wisdom. The injunction you 
gave was that the good laugiver must freme all his laws with a 
view to war; 1, on the other hend, maintained that whereas by 
your injunction the laus would be fremed with reference to 

one only of the four virtues, it was really essential to look 
to the uhole of virtue, and.first and above all to pay regard 
to the principal virtue of the four, which is wisdom and reason 
and opinion, together with the love and desire that accompany 
them. But now the ergunent has cone beck again to the same 
point 


It is "to pay regard to the leader; the ona uhich leads the whole 

chorus of virtues. Ndu let us wait here for a moment. The Athenien 
refers to uhat he has said at the beginning. If you look at that 
passago, and 1 suppose you remember that great discussion at the 
beginning, it says there that Zeus and Apollo did lay down their 
laus with a view to the uhole of virtue. The Athenien doesn't say 
that any more nou, because this illusion has been dispelled a long 
time ago. But they have other problems of equal importance. The 
Dorian legislator, those in Crete and in the Pelopomesus, leid down 
all their laus with a vieu to war. Hence, in particular, Sparta 
was defective- fron the very start, and therefore no wonder that uhat 
she did, to say nothing of her confederates, failed. So we have no 
longer any doubt that Sparta, too, is responsible for the breakdouwn 
of the Peloponnesian confederacy. But again here it is not explicit; 
ue must take some very short steps of our cun, or put one and one 
together. To say more would have meant for the Athenian to do some= 
tning uhich was not quite decent. And nou the leeder of the whole 
chorus of virtues is called good sense and intellect and opinion, 
passionate desire following these threc. 1f the pessionate desire 
does not Follow, it is not virtue. Virtue is not simply identical 
with knouledge;  passionate desire must be added to it. Yes? 








ATH. --and 1 now repeat my former statement--in jest, if 
you will, or else in eamest; 1 assert thet prayer is a 
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perilous practice for him uho is devoid of reason, and that 
uhat he obtains is the opposite of uhat he desires. For 1 
certainly expect that, as you follou the argument recently 
propounded, you will now discover that the cause of the ruin== 


Nou wait a moment. He didn't translate that rightly. 1f he would 
wish--if you wish to put me down as spesking seriously--the Athenian 
leaves 1t open uhether he speaks jocularly or seriously, he 18 willing 
to be serious. Now why does he make this qualification? Uhat he said 
concémned prayer; prayer is a perilous business for someone who has no 
sense, because he will pray for preposterous and ruinous things. There 
is a Platonic dielogue uhich is 1 think generally regerded es spurious, 
the so-called Second Alcibiedes, on prayer, in which Socrates talks to 
Alcibiades, who is about to pray, and shows him that as long as he is 
as unreasoneble as he is nou, it will be wiser for him to abstain from 
prayer, and this is the situation of prayer as most people pray. 1t 

ls mitigated by the Fact that the Athenian says you may regard this as 
a joke. 





ATH. —--you will now discover that the cause of the ruin of those 
kingdons, and of their uhole design, was not cowardice or igno= 
rance of warfere on the part either of the rulers or of those 
uho should have been their subjects; but that what ruined them 
was badness of all other kinds, and especially ignorance con-= 
cerming the greatest of all humon interests. That this was the 
course of events then, and is so still, uhenever such events 
occur, end will be so likewíse án the future--this with your 
permission, 1 will endeavor to discover in the course of the 
coming argument, and to make it as clear as 1 can to you, my 
very good friends. 


No. *Ta you as to friends” --as to people who are my friends. And 
ignorance, insbility to leam, that is what has ruined the Peloponnesian 
confederacy, and 1t also ruincd cities in the past, and will ruin them 

in tha future. Now this ignorance, this he presents also at the beginning. 
Jonorance is the cause of all political feilure. To explain this rather 
eryptical ststement of the Athenian, at the beginning of the first book, 
at 6768, uhere he says. "Let us try to get hold of the cause of these 
changes takina place in cities, for this might show, reveal to us, the 
first genesis of regimes. We understand-uhat 'ignorance of the 

most important human things is doing now. We understand thet is a clue 
to the original state of man; to that extent the changes nou teking place 
reveal to us the original condition of man. — Yes? 


CLIN. Verbal compliments are in poor teste, Stranger; but by deed, 
if not by word, we shall pay you the highest of compliments by 
attending esgerly to your discourse; and that is uhat best shows 
uhether compliments are spontaneous or the reverse. 

MEG. Capital, Clinias! Let us do just as you say. 

CLIN. It shall be so, God willing. Only say on. 
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No, uell...if God wills. That is the first time Clinias says such. He had 
said at the begiming, "Let us go with good chance, good luck." But here 
he says if God wills. That is a prayer, a reasonable preyer, eccording to 
uhat the Athenian has indicated shortly before. Now uhet should they pray? 
That they shall attentively listen to what the Athenian is going to Say. 


ATH. Well, then, to advance further on the track of our discourse, 
ue essert that itwas ignorence, in its greatest fom, which at 
that time destroyed the power ue have just described, end which 
naturally produces still the sane results; end if this 1s so, 
1t follous that the losgiver must try to implant in cities as 
much wisdom as possible, and to root out folly <o the utmost 
of his pouer. 
CLIN. Obviously. 
ATH. nat kind of ignorance would deserve to be called the 
"greatest?! Consider whether you will agree with my description; 
I teke 1t to be ignorence of this kind: 
CLIN. Uat kind? 
ATH. That which we see in the man uho hates, instead of loving, 
uhat he judges to be noble and good, while he loves and cherishes 
uhat he judges to be evil and unjust. That want of accord, 
on the part of the feelings of pein end pleasure, with the rational 
Judgement is, 1 maintain, the extreme form of ignorence, and also 
the "grestest" because it belongs to the main mass of the soul== 
for the part of the soul that feels pain end pleasure corresponds 
to the mess of the populace in the city. So uhenever this part 
opposes what are by nature the ruling principles--knouledgo, 
opinion, or reason--this condition 1 call folly, uhether 14 be 
in a city, when the masses disobey the rulers and the laws, or 
in an individual, when the noble elements of reason existing in 
the soul produce na good effect, but quite the contrery. ALL 
these 1 would count as the most discordant Foms of ignorence, 
uhether in the city or án the individual, and not the ignorance 
of the artisan,--if you grasp my meening, Strangers. 


The ignorance of the craftsmen is that they do not know more delicate things 
uhich generally are not known. But here the greatest ignorance is not 
ignorence of the noble and just, but knowing the noble and just, choosing 
the ignoble and unjust. That one sees what is better but chooses uhat is 
worse. You may remember that this was a certain difficulty for Socrates, 
because he thought that virtue is knowledge. And the great question was 
then, how cen there be a conflict, with the intellectual part of man, 
knowledge, and his desire? And the phenomenon of such a conflict, that 

of incontinence, became wholly unintelligible. That is especially true 

in the Protagoras. Now hore the Athenian says something very strange. 

If someone, when this mass of the soul, called the demos, opposes knau- 
ledge or opinion or logos, opinion being the some here--the Áthenian treats 
here knowledge and opinion as equivalent=if opinion is the intellectual 
ingredient, then of course the Socratic problem aas diseppeared; for 
someone can act on opinion, say they have the opinion that smoking is bad, 
but the desire for a cigarette overcomes them; it happens every day. 
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Opinion is the intellectual ingredient, so we have no knowledge whether 
smoking is so bad, as the opponents of smoking say. Ue have only to ask 
the tobacco manufacturers; they will tell you that this is a very contro- 
versial thing. And so the Athenian is denying the distinction betueen 
knouledge and opinion. That is an importent element in <ne whole discussion 
here. Yas? One can also say the notion of virtuc here implied is this: 
Virtue is not knoulegge, simply. But rather centinence or moderation. 
Continence and moderation must be distinguished in the final analysis, 

but for crudo purposes they can be treated as identical. Yes? 





Mp. Joseph Cohen, Tutor: I wanted to ask, do you see this difference 
betueen tho statements df the Athenian equation of knowledge and desire 
and Socratos's statement, as a correction of Socrates? 


Yes, well if you think that this is simply the Socratic view, that Socrates 
view is that virtue is knowledge, period, then it is a correction of that 
But everything depends on a closer study, say, of the Pretagoras; uhere 
the Platonic Socrates says more about that. hen we reaí the Memorabilia 
last year, ue sau quito a feu reasons to doubt that Socrates proposed a 
simple identification of virtue with knowledge. There is only one specific 
objection to what 1 say, and that is that Arístotle in the Ethics treats 
tnis view, that virtue is knowledge, with the consequent impossibility of 
accounting for incontinence, as a fact, then one would have to raise the 
question, what is the significance of an Aristotelian statement of that 
kind for eliciting the historical truth? — into that question we don't 
have to go, fortunately. But on tho face of it we con raise the objection 
by uhat Socrates says án the Protagoras and other places. 


Mr. Cohen; It would scem that to abandon the distinction betusen knowledge 
and opinion, would also be a departure from a correction of Socrates. 


Yes, but that happens more often in a díalogue uhere Socrates appears as 
a character. Also, did you ever read Mr. Klein book on the Meno? 
Well, he makes quite a bit of this fact, that they are shuffled around; 
that after he made the distinction, he blurred 1t again, for reasons 
uhich one would have to find out for oneselí. That is not necessarily 
unSocratic. 


Dr. Kaos: 1t seems that in the argument developed here virtue tums out 
to ba more akin to moderation; why is it that the first city of kingship 
in uhich all the virtues including wisdom are said to be present, uhy is 
that not the best? hy is this development here ... 


Yes, that is a good question, but one can--these early men were more temperate, 
more just, more courageous, and more simple-minded than people now, án 
general. Yes, but ¿if this true standard--is this a true standard for 

Justice? Must we not ultimately judge by the individual or a city with 

a view to wisdom as distinguished from the other virtues which were 

available even without any wisdom? 


Dr. Kass: But wisdom turned out to be here a peculiar sort of wisdom, 
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Dr. Kaes: ora certain kind of wisdom. 


Now if the highest form of wisdom which is politically feasible is not 
wisdom proper then it would be something like moderation: one of these 
many names which 4t could be. 1 think that what it is about, unat the 
whole díalogue is ahout, which we will see very soon. Mr. Berms? 


Mr. Bers: Yas. I'm wondering uhy we should doubt that Aristotle is 
an accurate reporter of Socrates's views. 


Because Aristotle, if you es: him, and you know he sti11 yivas ansuers 
although he is already dead, wi11'show you in sa many words. — ...Tt de 
not aluays clear, when he quotes, uhat chapter and verse is meant--he 
says, "Plato in the Leus sayathat the best regime is a mixture of demo= 
cracy and tyranny! that he quotes--of uhich the one is a bed regime, 
democracy, and the other nota regime at all. Then of course you can 

go through the whole Laws looking for uhere he says that. But Plato says 
the best regime is a iXture o? monarchy and democracy. But perhaps 

in another context: when Plato speeks of laus, Plato says they consist 
of tuo parts, a preamble uhich reasonably sets forth the resson of the 
lau, and then, the tyrennical statement, if you do this and this, you will 
be punished in this way. So the mixture of persuesion and tyrennical law. 
So Aristotle did some thinking about that: 1t is not literally there. 
But in this case, in the sixth book of the Ethics, about Socrates, well, 
you can quote the chapters and verses there. 





Mr. Berns; Yes, but 1 asked why it should be doubtful whether he factually 
reported 14. 


But the question is, did Socrates or Plato mean 4t as literelly as Aristotle 
chose to present 1t? For example, Aristotle discusses the best regimo of 
the Republic, there is not the slightest suggestion that this might not 

be taken by Plato as literally a political teaching as Aristotle presents 
1t. But one could say that even an ironical suggestion of a wise man 
should be seriously considered. Because otherwise how could we find out 
uhether he ís convincing ly ironical until having examined it closely? 

So that is 1 believe not such a great difficulty. Mr. Gonda? 


Mr. Joseph Gonda: ...The solution to the problem of how knowledge 1s 
diragged about like a slave...seems identical here with the seventh book 








Mr, Strauss: The seventh book? 1 did not understand the statement. 





Mr. Gonda: If I'm not mistaken the solution to the problem of how knowledge 
can be dragged about like a slave is possible here in the seme way that 
Aristotlo gives the identical solution in his Ethics; thet is, the 

sophist may be foolish to say this, but in a way he is right,.. that man 
did not need knowledge but knowledge in a way needed man. 


Ves. But Aristotle felt 1t not because of course for any low reason, 


but because he thought that this Socratic statement which hee such great 
repercussions must be discussed. Regardiess of whether Socrates meant 
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it literally or not. Because there were some people around uho 
understood it literally, you can be sure of that. 1 mean apart from 
all fragments of eynics and 1 don't know who else. Yes? 


CLIN. We da, my dear sir, and ue agree w“th it. 


My dear sir-—he says there friends. That only happened once beforc, 
that Clinias addresses the Athenian as o friend. 1 believe 1t has 
something to do with the fact that by treating knowledge and opinion 
as interchangeable he is of course a friend of Clinias; that is uhat 
Clinias shows here. 


ATH. Then let it be thus resolved and declared, that no 
control shall be entrusted to citizens thus ignorant, but 
that they shall be held in reproach for thsir ignorance, 
even though they be expert calculators, and trained in 
all accomplishments and in everything that fosters agility 
of soul, uhile those uhose mental condition is the opposite 
of this shall be entitled "wise," even if--as the saying 
goes--"they spell not neither do they suim," == 





One must raise this little question only on the basis of uhat we have 

seen before, hat about musical education? Is this elso entirely ¿os 
itrelevent? Cen you have moderation in the same sense in uhich SocrátE8t/0eS 
understand 14 without musical education? 


ATH. --and to these latter, as men of sense, the govesrment 
shall be entrusted. For without harmony, my friends, how 
could even the smallest frection of wisdom exist? It is 
impossible. But the greatest and best of harmonies would 
most properly be accounted the greatest wisdom. and therein 
he uho lives rationally has a share, uhereas he who is devoid 
thereof will aluays prove to be a home-urecker and anything 
rather than a saviour of the state, because of his ignorance 
in these matters. So let this declaration stand, as we 
recently said, as one of our axioms. 

CLIN. Ves, let it stand, 


ALL right. Surely before, in D7, uhen he said, "He uho lives..kata logon, 
according to the logos," that ''* > also reminds óf a point úhich 
Aristotle makes: living with, meta logos, or kata logos. Now with logos 
means that the logos is in yourself, but you can ect according to the 
logos even if that logos is not actually in yourself, but is in the law. 
Now Aristotle -=that only confims, 1 think, what we have said before. 


ATH. Our states, 1 presume, must have rulers end subjects. 
CLIN. Df course. 


Yes, but From uhat we have heard before, end in spite of the great 
ambiguities as to what wisdom,is, roughly it has been said, the wise 
must rule, end the unwise oboy. But this leads to a difficulty. 

Hou 1t 1t possible for the unwise to ubey the wise? How can the unwise 
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recognize the wise as wise? And this question is, in a way, the 
fundamental question of politics, and uhich the Athenian Stranger, 
articulates in a very interesting way in the sequel. 


ATH. Very well then; uhat and how many re the agreedrights 
in the matter of ruling and being ruled, alike in states, large 
and small, end in houscholds? Ís not the rioht of father and 
mother one of them? And in general would not the claim of 
parents to rule over offspring be a claim universally just? 


And not only parents but grandparents and gres -grandparents. 


CLIN. Certainly 
ATH. And next to this, the right of the noble to rule over 
the ignoble. 


That is, the sons of noble birth over those of base birth. Still birth 
uhich is the subject. 


ATH. ,--and thon, following on those as a third claim, 
the right of older people to rule and of younger to be 
ruled. 

CLIN. To be sure. 


This ís also, birth. The oldest brother is a kind of image of the father. 


Reader: 1 somchow don't read it that wey, because of the fact that the 
statement before that, ha talks of the right of the one to rule over the 
other, and always talking of tho right of the one to rule over the other... 


Yes, the titles, one had perhaps better say. Tho titlos or dignities 
regarding ruling and boing ruled. And hero we have at first father and 
mother, and all together the parents, and then noble birth, and then 
the oldor ovor the younger. 





Reader: My eye is just caught by the conjunction and the proposition 
in the sentenco: the right of the older people to rule end of the 
younger to be rulcd. It sounds like tha younger are exercising a right. 


In a vay, yes. This massive distinction bete 
are in the habit of hearíng it was not so in usi 
Socrates says in thc Apology 1 am--Dikeios cimi--1 an just to present 

my defenso--does this mean he has the right to do so? Cr docs. he.mcan 

he has the duty to do so? Use--uhen we say a certain thing is a command- 
ment, it is impossible to distinguish in many cases whether this maans 

a right ora duty. That is, it is just. That is thc point. 





mn right and duty as we 





Mr. Cohen, Tutor: How would you translate axiomata hero? 


Vell, one could translate it in accord with the context, titlos.. that 
uwhich:entitlos mc to rule or to be ruled. 
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Mp. Cohon: To translate 1t as right or claim would have a slightly 
different meaning for us. 


Yes. The emphasis is put not on rights in particular, the claim to 

bo ruled. The meaning is not immediately clear, is 12? Un-ess you 

think of the protection afforded to the ruled by the ruler, that 

would scem to be a cleim or right. Now the fourth is something different; 


CLIN. To be sure. 
ATH And next to this, the right of the 


Title, let us say title. 


ATH. The fourth title is that slaves ought tc be ruled, 
end mesters ought to rule. 


This has of course nothing to do with birth. 


CLIN. Undoubtedly. 
ATH. And the fifth, 1 imegine, is that the stronger should 
rule and the weaker be ruled. 

CLIN. A truly compulsory form of rulel 


Compulsory because the strong compel; it has another meaning, 1t means 
also truly necessary, something without which a city would not be possible. 


ATH. Ves, and one that is very prevalent among all kinds of 
creatures, being "according to nature," as Pindar of Thebes 
once said. The most important right is, it would seem, 

the sixth, uhich ordains that the man without understanding 
should follow, and the wise man lead and rule. Nevertheless, 
my most sapient Pinar, this is a thing that 1, for one, 
would hardly assert to be against naturc, but rather according 
thereto--the natural rule of lau, without force, over willing 
subjects. 

CLIN. A very just observation. 

ATH. Heaven's favor and good-luck mark the seventh form 

of zule, uhere ue bring a man forward for a casting of lots, 
and declare that if he gains the lot he will most justly be 
the ruler, but 1f he fails he shell take his place among 

the ruled. 

CLIN. Very tme. 

ATH. "Seest thou, O legislator,"--it is: thus we might play= 
fully address one of those who lightly start on the task of 
legislation--"how meny are the rights pertaining to rulers, 
and how they aro essentislly opposed to one another? Herein 
ue have nou discovered a source of fections, uhich thou must 
remedy. So do thou, án the first place, join with us in 
inquiring hou 1t came to pess, end owing to what transgression 
of those rights, that the kings of Argos and Messene brought 
ruin alike on themselves and the Hellenic power, splendid as 
it uas at that epoch. las it not through ignorence of that 
most true saying uf Hesiod that 'ofttimes the half is greater" 
than the whole?" 
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Now let us stop here. By the way he speeks Of the legislator who goes 
lightly, without the necessary preparation prior to that, and that 

also refers te Zeus and Apollo. That is not the main point. The 

main point is, the seven claims to rule: the fourth, the central one, 
ls master-slave. Thore are some reesons uhy that is in the conter. 

One could say that those connected with birth, the first three titles, 
are modifications of the rule of wisdon, because elder people generally 
are supposed to be wiser then younger. Slavery, number four, clearly 
has something to do with strength, the rule of the stronger, which is 
referred to also. 07 slavery it is the only kind es to uhich nothing is 
said of its soundness. All others, all other *itles get sone predicate. 
0.e can take this to mean that slavery is the -cest just ti lc. And this 
would be confimod by tho fact that in the Republic, slavery is silently 
apta dd ape aerea olas ai eibrad 
before wo rulers, which one could teke to mean that the true slaves aro 

the truly ignorant. Now there are hope a iqhyyo a 
meko. Tho opposition of which he nee BEEeai nooRinta, peces Bábbico” ay 
stronger and of the wise, and therefore we should perhaps consider that 
soncuhat_porg closely. > * Strength is obviously necessary 1P thes 

is to be" socioty, but there is also necessity For wisdom. Since 

those tuo are not identical any can vory well be at loggarhcads, the 
question ariscs how to reconcile these tuo claims: wisdom and force. 

And 1 boliove in Plato's point of view that is a fundamental political 
problem. Tha genoral ansuer could be stated as follows: wisdom must 

ba diluted, so as to bocomc compatiblo with Force or strength. And 

we knou that for some timo, because we have secn on a few occasions 

tho souming identification of logos and les, but with that distinction 
betucen logos and law, logos and especially thu truo logos, is golden, 

end thorafora soft. 1t necds thorcforu to be strengthencd with nomos. 

But tho strangthunod nomos is no longer simply the truo logos. It is 

vory interesting to seo that in this half-quotation from Pindar, he 

omits something which 15 bcing quoted in the Gorgias, hare Callicles 
quotes 1t, namely that tho context is an old Form of Pindar uhich 46 

lost--omo does not know more than what is quotud in thc Gorgias. 

But thoro tho Pragment begins that tho nomos is tho guido of logos. 

And that moens as Calliclos understands it, thx rule of the stronger. 

And horo, the Athonian docs not spoak of law in connection uith Pindar, 

but quotos him first a littlo bit later in the seno spocch uhera he 

egain scoms to idontify lau with Preodom. The netural rule of law, 

not violent rulo of law over voluntary subjects. Rulo of law is a 

kind of rule of tha stronger. And 1 think empirically that is rather 
obvious. Bocause 1f thc lau is not stronger then tho law- 

breakers, tho lau will ccase to bo lau. It will boo vb IaRaRAAg 

and not morú. Now yes? S ze 











Mr. Doskow: Isn't there an opposition betwcon the first thrcu kinds 
of rule, and the difforence thet there is betucon the wisc and the 
strong?” That 1s, 1L's not af gl] glcar that the parents or tho 
orandparants are going to bé than the children. Any of those 
“hat dopend on more than age for their cxistencc, would also present 
some sort of strength. 
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Yos, but on the other hand, the aged father is gencrally speaking, 
physically inferior to his sons in thcir maturity.. 


Mr. Doskou: So in all the latter three cases, the physically inferior 
correspond to the unwise. 


Yos, and that is uhy 1 said thc first thrcc titlcs arc based on birth, 
end are a kind of roflection of a someuhat different natura of the 
claim of wisdom. The rulo of the stronger is presented also by tho 
rule of master over slave, which is cocrcion. 1 think that Plato 
explains this cooporetion of force and wisdom, ar coercion end porsuasion, 
very simply at the beginning of the Republic, waen Polomarc'us wants 
Socrates and Glaucon to stay on in thc Pirecus. And says, pointing 
to his musclo, "lle are more (1.c., uc arc stronger) than you." And 
then Glaucon gives in, and Adcimantus trics to persuado Socratos 
telling him uhat wonderful things they will sec, tha torch-raco and 
what-have- you, and then there is completo agrcement, excopt Socratas 
docsn't say a word. Socratcs says only, "If it is th: opinion of. 
meny (thc opinion of all except me), then it must bo donc.* Tho 
combination of cocrcion and persuesion-that is uhat is lay, uhat is 
to be donc. 1 think it jeads to cithcr brutality or sentimentality if 
one suppressos onc of the tuo items. 





Reader; TI havc a question that 1 wish to bo ansucred in tha light of 
a porallol developing tradition. You say that wisdom must Le dilutod 
in ordor to offoct itself on thc demos. I want to know about justice. 


Porhaps that is just. I mcan, if you identify wisdor with justico. 
Roador: I'm spcaking now of divinc lau. 
lll, all right, but divine lau is embiguous. That can be understood in 


the way in uhich it is undarstood in the Republic, and the way 4t is 
understood here. 





Must wisdom bc dilutod, or improved upon, in ordor-- 
1t's not an improvemcnt, a dilution is tho opposite of en improvomont . 


Reader: tell, a dilution could constitute dither a decláne . uhich 
ds only a líttlo bit, or of simplifying it down to a couple of precepts. 


Yos, that would be a very incomplete notion of justice, would 1t not? 
It would. 

That would not satisfy Flato. 1 mean, say if you takc the second 
table of the dccalogue, that would not be sufficicnt for cither Plato 
or Aristotle. 


Reader: And any further simplificstion would be even less sufficiont. 
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Uuhich one? 


Reader: That of the decalogue. If that were simplified down to one 
or tuo precepts, and those precepts uere presented as those by which 
man should live== 


Well, it ell depends, 14 all depends. But then the danger is, 17 it 
is stated in the grestest generality, that 1t doesn't say very much. 
That is something like not being against motherhood. That is not 
suPfíciont for a law. 


So would that be diluted justice? In some sense could ue call that 
diluted justice? 


No, for example; here áre words of wisdom, somewhere. And this would 
be unintelligible, unpaletable, to the comunity at large. And therefore, 
to.use an expression very common in American political parlance, 
compromisc. That compromise between wisdom and public opinion. 


Reader. This is what I wanted to ask: could that possibly bo the 
distinction betueen tho written tradition and the oral tradition? 


No. Té could be os far as en oral tradition seomo to be more flexible 
than a uritten ono, yes? could be. Butuhile there is of course an 
enomous difference botueen Pleto and Rousseau, in this question here, 
there is agreement. And that ¿s shown by the very beginning of the 
Social Contract, uhero all men are bom free, Ly s0ys, and everyuhere 
they are In chains. How did that happen, 1 do not kncw. But 1 can 
tell unat will meke 3t legitimate. So the tradition of the social 
contract is a teaching that involves the difference between logitimate 
and illegitimato bondage. But even in tho best case, in the case of 
that polis uhich he develops, it 4s nevertheless bondage. And 1 think 
that 1s also uhat PlatOumuld'say. Yes? 

Ctape does not pick up question, but 1t concems the 
Mrs. Kaplan: relotiormnip of law and election.) 


That ia 1 believe, not so difficult. IF you toke a society in which 
all members are supposed to be equal, how can you elect rulers? 

if you say you elect them as we understand that today, what the Greoks 
call election by raising the hands, meaning tho name is mentioned, 
ay you" vote lor sonmóne because you regard him as virtuous, Or 
efficient, or uhatever?. .and then you discriminete, that's the worst 
crime in a democracy. And that of course entitles you uhile everyone 
in a democracy is supposed to heve access to ruling officos, that 
doesn't exist, because people want to vote for distinguished people. 
The distinctions may be laughable Prom another point of vicw, but 
still there must be some claim to preferment. And therefore tha 

Gree domocrats said, e must have election by lot. Then tho most 
incompetent citizen hes a chence of being elected. And that Plato 
allowed to some extent; you will ser later on therc 5 some uso for 
election by + lot. And one can say there is a connection betucen 
this democratic ingredient and the rule of the stronger, insofar as 
other things being equal, the multitude is practically stronger than 
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that of the rich, or the virtuaus, or eny other group. So to thiet extent 
the Fifth and thc seventh 1 think belurg together. Election by lot has 
this simple reason. 


Mr. Bems; The remark you mede about Rousseau and the mueessary compro- 
misc betucen compulsion and persuasión, was that any kind of sugorstion 
as to uhy the masters and slaves are ín the center? 





Vos, 1 should think so. 1 did not explicitly think of that, but 1 may 
have thought it before. 


Mp. Gemas; Then the mastor-slave is to be understood metaphorically. 


Yes. Or, as Plato would also say, uhat slaves and masters ín the ordinary 
sense means is a mctephorical understanding of what 14 truly means, a 
diluted understanding. Since you can't get vasily — the wise to be 

the mastor and the unuise to be *he slave, you dilute it. And you 
establish for exemple, the prisoners of war, or people who didn't pay 
thoir dobte, they will becomo 7 slaves. In tne ceso 4f poople who 
don't pay their debts, you cen Ulth a somblance of truth, those aro 

unuisa people. Becauso they shouldn't have run into debt in the first 
plane, Byt you suo 4t hore only in e prectical way; 1t could bo an 
Sxemplo Of ufat Y underetend by dilution. .-..Now 1 beliove we-- 





Mr. Boms: May 1 ask anothor question? The first thrco AÁUB%A power 
that the sixth doesn't..that is, they have the power of habit, or 
rather tha habit of obedience, whether its reasonable or not, which 
tha others don't havo, which gives thom a certain strength. 


Yos, but the rule of the stronger docs have some strength... 
So, 1 hope we mcct again in reasonably good health. 


10.20. 


Eleventh meeting 


Let us continue with our reading of the third brok of the Laus. 
You remember uhat was under discussion is the Spartan regime, which 

is mixed from three ingredients: monarchic, olígarchic, and democratic. 
Tne monarchic end democratic, the two extremes, are linked by a council 
of elders, uhich is characterized by moderation. For the better 
understanding o? the Spartan arrengement, the Athenian considers the 
tuo extremes by themselves, monarchy and democracy, the most striking 
examples of uhich are Persia end Athens. First he derives this lesson 
fron Persia, Persia was in good shape, and ruled by a king who was 

not the son of a king. This implies heréditary kingship is bad; but 
Sparta had hereditary kingship. The second point is a critique of 
moderation. Moderation is no title to honor. Its absence gives just 
cause for blame; but it certainly is no title to honor, end still 

less is a títle to rule. But the central part of the Spartan regíme, 
the council of elders, is characterized by moderation. He then tums 
to Athens, to her good times, corresponding to the time of Cyrus in 
Persia. It was the ancient regime at the time of the Persian War, 

and especially at the timo of the battle of Salamis. For it. 
charecteristic was the prevalence of reverence and fcer. Nothing 

had been said about reveronco in the Persian regime, so wo may infer 
that this was not their quality, but 1t wes very much present in 
ancient Athens. And now ho has to give an account of the decline of 
Athens, the emergence of extreme democracy. There is only onc little 
point toward the end of uhat wo read last timc, in 699€. The Athonian 
ds spoaking. 





ATH; Both you and Clinias must now consider whethor 
uhat we arc saying ís at all pertínent to our law-making; 
for my narrativo is not relatcd for its ou sako, but for 
tho sake of the lawmaking 1 speak of. 


Vas. o must not, for tho sake of myths, go through those things — 
not For tho sako of muthoi, of myths, but for thc sakc of lau. The 
historical nerrativo, the facts of history, those arc myths, es well 
as is the nyth properly so-called. But wc go on nou a little lator, 
tho next spuech of the Athenian. 700. 


ATH. I will. Under thc old laws, my friends, our commons 
had no control ovcr anything, but werc, so to say, voluntary 
slaves to thc laws. 

MEG. not laws do you mean? 

ATH. Thosc doaling with the music of that age, in tho 
first place,--to describe fron 1ts commencenent how the 
lifo of excessive libcrty grow up. Among us, at that 
tinc, music was divided into various classes and styles; 
ono class of song was that of praycrs to the gods, which 
boro the namc of'hyms"; contrastcd with this was another 
cless, bust called "dirges”; *pacens" formed anothur; 

and yet another was the "dithyremb," named, 1 fancy, 
after Dionysus.  "Nomes" also were so called as buing a 
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distinct class of song; and these were further 
described as "citharoedic nomes." So these and 

other kinds being classified and Fixed, it was 

forbidden to set one kind of words to a different 

class Of tune. The authorities whose duty 1twas 

to know these regulations, and, uhen known, to apply 
them in its judgements and to penalize the disobedient, 
was not a pipe, nor, as now, the mobs unmusical shoutings, 
nor yet the clappings uhich mark applause; in place oF 
this, 1t was a rule made by these in control of education 
that they themselves hould listen throughout in silence, 
uhile the children and their ushers end the general croud 
were kept in order by the discipline of the rod. In the 
matter of music the populace willingly submitted to 
orderly control and abstained from outrageously judging 
by clemour;== 


Now, here Athens is characterized not only by ae, but also by music. 
OP course nothing had been seid about mygicolg Persta. And hau the 
tuo things are connected to one another, Music that is not in any 
way stated, Yes, now uhat happened next? 


ATH. =but later on, with the progress of timo, there 
arose as leaders of unmusical illegality ports who, 

though by nature postícal, were ignorant of uhat was 

Just and lawful in music; and they, being Frenzied 

and unduly possessed by a pirit of pleasure, míxed 

dirges with hyms and pacans with dithyrambs, and 

imiteted flute=tunes with harp-tunes, and blended 

every kind of music with every other; and thus to their 
folly they unvittingly bore false witnoso against music, 
as a thing without any standard of correctness, and of 
uhich the best criterion is the pleasure of tho auditor, 
be he a good man or a bad. By compositions of such a 
character, set to similar words, they brod in the populace 
a spirit of lawlessnoss in regard to music, end the effron= 
tery of supposing themsolves capable of passing judgement 
on it. Hence the thestregocrs bocame noisy instead oP 
silent, as though they know tho difference betunen good 
and bad music, and án place of an aristocracy in music 
there sprang up a kind of base thostrocrecy. 


The rule of the thoatro, yes? 


ATH. For if in music, and music only, there had ariscn 
a dembcrecy of frecmon, such a rosult would not have been 
so very alarming; but as it was, the universal concoit 
of universal wisdom and the contompt For law originated 
án the music, and on the hcels of thesc came liborty. 
For thinking themselves knowing, men became fcarless; 
and audacity begat effrontery. For to be Fuarloss of 
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the opinion of a better man, ouing to self-confidence, 
is nothing else than base effrontery; and 1t is brought 
about by a liberty that is audacious to cxcess. 
MEG. Most true. 
So to Yclincor athons comes from tho declina af music 208 not fron 
any political roasons. And this decline is due to thcd' > Athonian 
posts, after the Persian war. No names arc mentioned. We don't know 
uhether Plato makes Aeschylus, for example, responsible; we don't know. 
Onc might think ho speaks primarily of Euripides and Aristophanus, 
but 1t ds unlikely that it starts es late as these tuo mun. That is 
a vory remerkeble doctrinc, of the origin of democracy, of the worst 
kind of demccrecy, in Athens: the corruption of music. But it is 
altogothor intelligible, 4f we think of thc influence of art and 
litorature on uho people think and fcel. And 1t surely makos clear 
tno profound opposition of Plato to poctry. That is very strong here, 
more so then án the Republic, beceuse here tho whole declino of Athens 
is traced to men who ucre by nature poctic and yet enancipated themselves 
from morality, as 1t werc. 





ATH. Noxt oftor this Form of liberty would conc that uhich 
rofusus to bo subjoct to the rulers; and, following on that, 
tho shirking of submission ot onc's parents and cldurs and 
thoir admonitions; then, os the penultimate stago, comes 

thu offort to disrogard tho laws; uhilc tho lest stage of 
ell is to loso all respect for oaths or pledgus or divinitias== 
uhorcin mon display and reproduce tho character of tho Titans 
oP story, uho aro said to havo rcvurtcd to thcir original 
state, drogging out apainful existence with never any rest 
from uoc. What, cgaín, is our object in saying all this? 
Evidently, 1 must, cvory timc, roin in my discourso, like 

a horso, and not lot 1t run auay with me as though 1t had 

no bridlo in its mouth, and so== 





Yos. "My discourse," he doesn't say "the discourse." 
ATH. --and so, "get a toss off tho donkey," (os thu 
saying gocs): conscquently 1 must once more repuat my 
question, ant ask-="with what object has all this been said?" 
MEG. Very good. 
So uhat doos this moan, this remark that hc must rcin in his logos? 
Roador: Well, he's living uhot ho's just spoken, in the specch before. 
But worc we not told that onc must follow the logos? 


Roador: But not in cvory direction. Isn't the speech before about 
the lawloss- 


No, he refers to the logos which condems this neu kind of music. 
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Reader: But even that must be held in a lau, as the music must be 
held in a law, so the logos about the music. 


Yes, but is not the legos its cun lay? Can it be subjected to law? 
that would be a question. 


Reader; But the logos of a living dialogue is aluays directed to 
particular people, and that would have to be directed by laws that=- 


Yes, but uny should the presence of Megillus and Clinias induce the 
Athenian to put a rein on the logos condemning a new kind of music? 


Reader: Because Megillus and Clinias are like posts. 

Magillus and Clinias? Reader: hy not? 

They are not so fond of new-fangled music. ...Mr. Berns? 

Mr. Berns: Because they are liable to want to do away with ell music. 


So you think they argue this, if music con be corrupted, then it 
is bad in itself. Perhaps, yes. But at any rate this much is clear, 
and we have noted it, that the logos goes rather far. So he stops 1t. 
Nou he returns to the subject by the next question. 


ATH. Uhat has now been said bears on the objects previnusly 
stated. 

MEG. Uhat were they? 

ATH. We said that the leugiver must aim, in his legis- 
letíon, at three objectives--to make the city he is legis= 
lating for free, and at unity with itself, and possessed 

of sense. That es so, was 1t not? 

MEG. Certainly. 


That 1s a repetition of uhat was said earlier, but the original formula 
was right; and now he hes replaced it by sense or intellect, because 
that has something to do with a critique of sophrosune, of moderation, 
which e had carlior. Yes? 


ATH. With those objects in view, we selected the most 
despotic of politics and the most absolutely frcc, and ore 
nou enquiring uhich of those is rightly constituted. hen 
we took a moderate example af cach--of despotic rulo on the 
ono hand, and liborty on the othor--we obecrvcd that they 
thero enjoyed prosperity in tha highest degroc; but uhon 
thcy advanced, the once to the extrome of slavery, the other 
to tho extromo of libcrty, tha thoro was no gain to oither 
the one or the other. 

MEG. Most true. 

ATH. With tho sane objects in vicu we survoyod also, 

tho scttling of the Doric host and tho homos of Dardarms 

at the foot of tho hills and the colony by the esca and 
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the First men uho survived the Flood, tegcther with 
our previous discourscs concering music and rcvelry, 
as well as all that preceded thusc. The object of all 
these discourses was to discover how best a stete might 
be managed, and how best the individual citizen might 
pass his life. But as to the value of our conclusions, 
uhat test can we apply in conversing among ourselves, 
O Megillus and Clinias? 


Now let us stop here. A brief summary of everything that went before, 
From the very beginning, that had one object: to see how a polis would 
dueli best and how one would lead privately his own life best. The both, 
that is the best polis, the best life for the individual, are the subject 
here. And the long discussion of music and poetry aro subordinate, of 
course, to this, ta the guod life. Yes? That is the conclusion of the 
argument; now how does he go on from here? 





CLIN. 1 think, Stranger, that 1 can perceive one. 18 is 
a piece of good luck For me that we have dealt with all 
thesa matters in our discourse, For 1 myself have nou come 
nearly to the point when 1 shall need them, and my meeting 
with you end Megillus here was quite opportune, 1 will 
make no secret to you of what has befallen me, nay more, 

] count it to be a sign fron Heaven. The most part of 
Crete is undertaking to. found a colony, and it has given 
charge of the undertaking to the Cnosians, and the city 

uf Cnosus has entrusted 1t to me and nine others. ble are 
bidden also to frame laws, choosing such as we please either 
from our oun local laws or those of other countries, taking 
no exception to their alien character, provided only that 
they scom superior. Let us, then, grant this favor to me 
and yoursclves also; let us select From thc statononts 

ue hevo mado, end build up by arguments tho framcwork 

of a stato, as though we were erccting it from tho Foundation. 
In this way uo shall be at once investigating our thene, 
and possibly 1 shall also make use Df our framework for 
the city that is to bc formod. 

ATH.. Your proclamation, Clinias, is cortainly not a 
proclemation of war! So, if Megillus has no obgectian, 

you may count on me to do all 1 can to gratify your wish, 
CLIN. It ás good to hear that. 

MEG. And you can count on me too. 

CLIN. Splendid of you bothí But, án the first place, lot 
us try to found the city by word. 


Now Clintas, who is, as ue nato, mora abundant in thought than in speech, 
who thercfore had not discioscd to them what he had up his slccvo, 
wishos e training For the task that has bcon imposcd on him, to be 
co-founder and co-legislator of a now city. — And this foundation in 
spuech of the neu city will be the test of tho truth or reasonableness 
of everything they have said boforc. From now on thorc begins the 
founding of the city in speech. And ovcrything =lsc is a kind of 
introduction. 
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The founding of the city in speech is also being done in the Republic. 

But in the Republic the co-founders are Socrates, Glaucon, and Adeimantus. 
And here they are the Athenian, Clinias and Megiflus. That makes all 

the difference. In the Republic, the founding of the city in speech 

was preceded by an examination of the wrong opinion of justice. Here 

it was preceded by an examination of the Dorian legislation, and the 
Dorian, and especially the Spartan, regíme. The question of justice 

is not the guiding question of the Laws as it is the guiding question 

of the Republic. And the change which tekesplace here=-there is no 

such change in the Republic. 210% thg Athenian is no longer merely 

the teacher of legislators but*BNiáREudMegislator, here and nou, and 
that accounts for happenings later on. Before we turn to book four, 
is there any point you would like to raise conceming book three, or 
anything else unich ue have not sufPiciently considered? Ves? 


Mr. Peter Fairbanks: 1'm not quite clear as to the condemation of 
the poets. 1 don't ses how he arrives at the decision to hold them 
responsible for the corruption of tha public. 


bell, let mo put it this way: what else could ho have dane? 

After all, he has to explein why this wonderful anciont regime of 
Athons was destroyed, how 1t come to be destroyed. What would be tha 
altemative to this cxplenation? 


Mr. Falrbanks: Ho might see it as a problem with the democratic 
PIOLUSS + +. 


But could there bo a democratic process bcfore there was a democracy? 


Mr. Foirbanks: No. 





How did the Athonian democracy coma into being? 


Mr. Fairbanks: Through thc will of the people. 1 mun, it was 
originally kings, as 1 understand it, and gredually tho power was 
given over to tho people. 


Vos, but tho kings wore lost a long timo ago. Tha cxplanation which 
tho Athonian gives later on in tho fourth book is this: Solamis was 
tho high point And the consequence oP Salamis' naval battle was 

the Athonian naval powor. And that moant that the Athoniens had 

to use all kinds of low-class people, tho scum, for seilors, And 

they couldn't da that for long without giving them citizen rights, 

the right to vote. Then that was a domucracy. So--but this would 
perhaps bo soncuhat sukuard, aftor this high claim of Selamis, to 

say at Solomis that Athena is wonderful and look uhat happened almost 
immediately aftoruard, the change in the ancient rogíme. Instead he 
profers the alternativo, which is not so visibly truc, but from Plato!s 
point of vicu ¿4 is true in a deopor senso. Becauso thu corruption 

of cities is in tho first place the corruption of how people think 

and fool. And that can only be brought about by posta. 
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Mr. Berns: That argument, in o way, 1 think has a funny charectur 
for us beceuse if onc thinks about television now, end the power 

it has because so many poople see 1t so much of the time, one can 
sos the erguncnt is pcrhops more plausible now; but 1 wondor á? it 
rcally was plausible thon? Did the people go to the thertrc so often 
that tho pocts could have the kind of cffect ond the cudionce that 
television has now? 


Wol1, onc could say it is loss plausible now, bocause th: demends 
regarding deconcy are so much lowcr now. You know, it is impossible 
to get any agreement, even among the Supreme Court judges, es to what 
obscenity is, A hundred ycars ago there wouldn't have been any 
difficulty in this respect. 


Mr, Borms: Yes. But 1 think onc could moko tho argument that that 

is precisoly cvidence of the sort of thing hc was tolking about here, 
bocause 1 think that tho reason its hard to got thot kind of agromment 
now is buenusc tho advenced people the artists and thc intollcctuols, 
have made us familior with all sorts of things thot ware simply in 

past timos regordcd as indccent; but thoy'vo donc it undor the namo 
of artistic froudom. Is it not possible thot what hoppons to the 
Supreme Court might ba more effect than cousc? 


Vos. 1 muent only onothur aspect of your question. T egros with you, 
but you must not limit yoursclf to whet you call tho ertists. Without 
Freud, without D.H.Louwrunco, and sonc other people uhosc names 1 111 
not mention, this wholo thing wouldn't hawc tho powcr which 1t cctually 
possesses. Is this not so? And thorcfore 1f from thu point of vicw OP 
tho founders r e could say thcy corruptcd the rgimo 1 mean, that it 
had nothing in itscl? to do with democracy would scom to fol ou From 
tho foct that there con bo e rethor sovorc, Puriton, not to soy theo- 
cratic, Fom of democracy. Thct means thore must bc another roasan 
for that. 


Mr. Borns; Would you just montioncd that there might be corrupters 
án back of tho artists, thot is to say, if onc parc ves that tho 
ortists are corrupting tho populece, but that there aro corrupters 
of tho ortists, is there a suggostion that there were corrupturs of 
tho Athonion artists? a 


No. 
linat 1 moent was, tho movement that is collcd sophistry. 

But that is not linked up. 1 moon, we have reccived a vencroble 
tradition, which likc all vencrable traditions, was subject to 


examin on. The whole thing startod with a ccrtain group of wicked men, 
travelling from one city to another, 
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having no landed means of support--the sophists. But whether this 
is not a somewhat narrow view of what happened--precisely on the 
basis of Plato and Aristotle, who seem to be the great accusers of 
"the sophistic movement". You know, there are all kinds of fantastic 
notions: Protagoras the theorist of Athenian democracy--have you 
read that? That an Austrian discovered about seventy ycars ago, 
and in the meantime it has become something like holy writ. On the 
asis of a few pages in Plato's Protagoras, which mean something 
very different. Plato does not say there is a connection between 
the sophists and the poets. 


Mr. Berns: 1 was thinking of something like Nietszche's arguments 
about poetry being corrupted by philosophy. 


Yos, but Plato does not say that. Yes? 


Mr. Fairbanks: Regarding yowexplanation ...of the breakdown that 
gives men democracy, I'm not quite clear whether poetry is somehow 
a reflection=- 


That I didn't mean; that would be a kind of half-Marxist interpretation. 
I said there were two things: the massive things, naval power, 
Athenian empire, democracy becoming ever more extreme. The other 

of which we, so to say, know nothing, except from this page of Plato 
the great Athenion poets, they alone are responsible for what happened. 
Now the question is, how do the two things go together? and we have 
no guidance for answering that question. It is inteligible in this 
contoxt, because here we have first been given high praise of Salamis, 
And thon it would be perhaps too much for old Megillus and Ulinias 

to say, very woll, this--Athens! finest hour--produced Athoens' utmost 
decay. Today 1 believe they call that dialectic. And this is not 

the way in which old law-brod gentlemen think. 1f it is the finest 
hour, only something fine can come out of it. 





Mr. Faárbanks: But is 1t simply a means of avoiding the presentation 
of a contradictory outcome of Salemis that he presenta the spoctacle 
of the poeta? 


No, Plato has somo deep objection to the poete, But the objection 
is not adequately expressed by saying that the poeto are responsible 
for the emergence of Athenian extreme democracy. That is only done 
in taio context. 


Dr. Leon Kass; 1 would like to point to what may be another element 
related to the decline, which is the entire discussion of reverence 
or awe, which is described as'a kind of willing slavery to the rulers 
and the laws; and later on it appears as a kind of substitute for the 
virtue of courago. Without this fear, they would have not have stood 
up 50 well... 


E indocing 


Well, substitute, but 1t is that which makes courage possible. 

By having two things, foar=-in the language of Hobbes=-fear of 
human beinge, and fear of powers invisible. And what the Áthenian 
Jays is that the fear of powers invisible enables people to overcome 
the fear of human enemies. 
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Dr. Kass: It seemed somewhat akin to the earlier discussion of 
moderation, where the sense of shame was perhaps somehow a substitute 
for moderation. Perhaps the reason the Athenians are susceptible 

to the corruption brought about by the poets is that instead of 
virtues, they have this... 








Yes, here is a possible explanation. The poetes as ¿t were, exploited 
or made use of, aggrandized, these feelings of awe. Of tragedy that 
would surely be true, and 1t is possible; but that is very desply 
hidden. Surely what the old Athenians had was not virtue strictly 
speaking; there was no Socrates there, and perhaps 1t was not 
possible, among them. 











Mr. Gary: The argument offered here seems to be capable of expansion 
and to be parallel to other argumente Plato giv but 1 think this 
argument is really very pure, and the logic that runs through 1t 18 
inoscapablo, If there aro different kinds of musio, and each kind 
has to be appreciated according to a certain knowledge, and not all 
kinds are directed purely towards producing pleasure, then if you 
mix all kinds togother, and create something out of the mixture of 
that, the only possible criterion of art would be pleasure, 





les, surey==but the overall question is this: How can one say that 
corruption of music, or the energence of the great Athenian poe 
ls responsible for the decay of Athens, for the emergence of the 
Athenian democracy? Especially since there is available a much more 
plausible explanation, an oxplenation which the Athenian- himself will 
give in the fourth book? That was not beyond his knowledge, 








Mr. Garyi In other words, 1t is not plausible to think that/t e law 
in art about musical kinds is broken down, and the pleasure principle 
is instituted as the only judge of art, that the law for example 
with respect to justice would be broken down==the pleasure principle== 


No. Is there not a difference between these two possible explanations, 
the politio': one and the music one? 


Mr. Garys But don't people have a certain mentality which encompasses 
both their musical understanding and their political understanding? 
And 1f one part of it goes one way, isn't the other going to follow? 


Perhaps. 


Mr. Gary: The argument is very plausible, and the bare logic 14 
offers very strong» 


("Yos?"") Mr. Gonda: The examination of Athens seems to lead to 
tuo things: to show the ancillary (7) character of moderation, but 
also to sho» the....generation of the princíple of phronesis and 
the principle of freedom. 1 wonder why friendship isn't shown. 


Well, friendship is there if you have a limited despotism or a 
limited freedom. And this would become broken the moment you 
get extreme despotism or extreme freedom. 


Mr. Gonda: So it is probable that there is no proper action that 
belongs to friendship...(unciear) 
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No, here ís the decay of respect for authority, music or no music; 
and in the case of Persia, the dieregard of the people, the subjects. 
There is not such a one-to-one coordination, 1 believe, between these 
three items. +....So we then turn to book four? 








ATH. Come now, what is this state going to be, shall we suppose? 
I am not asking for its present name or-the name it will have to 
go by in the future; -for this might be derived from the conditions 
of its settlement, or from some locality, or a river or spring 
or some other local deity might bestow its sacred title on 

the new state. The point of my question about it is rather thig== 
is 1t to be an inland state, or situated on the sea-coast? 

CLIN. The state which I mentioned just now, Stranger, lies 
about elghty stades, roughly speaking, from the soas 

("That is about nine miles.") 

ATH. Well, has 1t harbours on the sea-board side, or it 1t 
quite without harbors? 

CLIN. It has excellent harbors on that side, Stranger; none 
better. 

ATH, Dear mel How unfortunate! But what of the surrounding 
country? Is it productivo in all respecta, or deficient in 
some respecteí 

CLIN. There de practically nothing in which it ia deficiente 
ATH, Will there be any state bordering close on 1t? 

CLIN. None at all, and that is tho reason for settling it. 
Oving to emigration from this distriot long ago, the country 
has lain desolate for ever so longe 

ATH. How about plains, mountains, and forosts? What extent 

of each of these does 1t contain? 

CLIN. As a wholo, 1t rosembles in charactor the rest of Crete. 
AH. You would call 1t hilly rather than level? 

CLIN. Certainly. 

ATH. Then 1t would not bo incurably unfit for the acquisition 
of virtue. For 1f the state was to be on the sea-coast, and to 
have fine harbors, and to be deficient in many products, instead 
of productive of everything,==in that case it would neod a mighty 
saviour and divino lawgivors, 1f, with such a character, it was 
to avoid having a variety of luxurioue and depraved habits. 
("Literally, with such a nature.") --As things are, however, 
thore ls consolation in the fact of that eighty stad Still, 
it lies unduly near the sea, and the more so, because, as you 
say, ite harbours are good; of that, however, we must make 

tho best. For the sea is, in very truth, "a right briny and 
bittor nelghbor" although there 15 sweetness in its proximity 
for the uses of daily life; for by filling the markets of 

the city with foreign merchandise and retail trading, and 
breeding in men's souls knavish and tricky ways, it renders 

the city faithlese and loveless, not to itself only, but to 

the rest of the world as well, But in this respect our state 
has componsation in the fact that it is all-productive; and 
since 1t is hilly, 1t cannot be highly productive as well as 
all-productive; 11 1t were, and supplied many exports, 1t 

would be floodsd in return with gold and silver money== 

the one condition of all, perhaps, that is most fatal, 

in a state, to the acquisition of noble and just habits 
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--of life, as we said, if you remember, in our 
provious discourse. 

CLIN. We remember, and we endorse what you said both then 
and noWe 


The Athenian begins now speaking as an advisor to the legislator, 

questioning the nature of the land, -or the territory; and that 

nature proves to be tolerably good. It is not quite at the sea= 

coast; there is hilly terráain; it is almost self-sufficient; 

but it doesn't=-therefore 1t doesn't need importe; and owing to 

its hilly character, it does not have surplus to export. So 14 

is as solf-sufficiont as it can bes therefore no need for trade, 

that corrupter of pure manners, or pure morals, as was always called 

in former times by the philosophers. Only later on, in the seven» 

teenth or eighteonth century, was the case mado in favor of trade, 

admitting that 1t was bad for morality, for pure manners, Yet 1t 

vas said to bo productive of gontle manners--meaning, taking away 

tho severity of old-fashioned morality, You will find this beauti- 

fully developed by Montesquieu, in his Spirit of the Laws. That literature 

leads up to Adam Smith, whero thero was always some doubt regarding 

the goodness of international exchange, or of trade within the 

country, but it was meant to be much more acceptable. Another 

argument which plays a role even ín Kant, 1s that trado comnecte 

the people, whereas religion separates them. And honce trade== 

vell, rather than "Make love, not war," 1t was, "Make trad: 

dilute the power of religion by pormitting the pullulation of 

sects, so that religion will be woaken: 
Now Plato is here a representativo of tho absolutely opposed 

view, as you seo. Trade and travelling are two great dangers to 

cohesion, and therefore very Strict rules regarding travelling 

vill be instítutod later on in tho books 











ATH, Well, then, how is our district off for timber for 
ship-building? 

CLIN. There le no fir, to speak of, nor pino, and but 
little oypress; nor could one find much larch or plane, 
which shipurights are always obliged to use for the interior 
fittings of shipa. 

ATH, Those two aro natural features which would not be bad 
for the country. 


Needless to say, there ie not a word said here about the beauty of 
silk, and of the various kinds of trees which exist there; this is 
wholly beyond the interests of the Athenian Stranger, or of Megillus 
and Clinias. Because for people to become interested in the beauty 
of silk, that would require a great change in outlook which had not 
taken place at that timo. 


CLIN, Why 50? 
ATH. That a state should not find it easy to copy its enemies 
in bad habits is a good thing. 

CLIN. To which of our statements doos this observation allude? 
ATH, My dear sir, keep a watch on me, with an eyo cast back 
on our opening statenent about the Cretan laws. It asserted 
that those laws aimed at one single object, and whereas you 
declared that this object was military strength, 1 mado the 
rejoinder that, while 1t was right that such enectrents 
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ATH. should have virtue for theár aim, 1 did mot at all 
approve of that aim's being restricted to a part, instead 
of applying to the whole. So do you now, in turn, keep 

a watch on my present lawmsking, as you follow it, in case 
1 should enact any law either not tending to virtue at all, 
or tending only to a part of ito 


The Athenian now presents himself as legislator: that is a now role 
in which he appear: 





ATH, For I lay it down as an axiom that no law ás rightly 
enacted which does not aim always, like an archer, at that 
object, and that alone, which is constantly accompanied by 
something over=heautiful-=passing over every other object. 
be ¿t woalth or anything else of the kind that is devoid of 
beauty. To illustrate how the evil imitation of enemies 
which I spoke of, comes about, when people dwell by the 
sea and are vexed by enomies, 1 will give you an example 
(though with no wish, of course, to recall to you painful 
memories). When Minos, once upon a time== 


Or, "to bear grudgos against you." 


ATH. —-líhén Minos, once upon a time, reduced the people 

of Áttica to a grievous payment of tribute, he was very poworful 
by sea, whereas they possessed no warships at that time cuch 

as they have now, nor was their country so rich in támber 

that they could easily supply themselves with a naval force. 
Henco they were unable quickly to copy tho naval methods of 
thoír enemies and drive then off by becoming sailors themselves, 
And indeod 1t would havo profited them to lose soventy time, 
seven children rather than to becom 




















They had to give to Minos twice seven children, Evon if they had 
been compelled to give many times as many, it wouldn't have been 
as bad as to imitate the arned practices of Minos. 


ATE.--rather than to become marines instesd of staunch foat= 
soldiers; for marines are habituated to jumping ashoro 
frequently and running back at full speed to their ships, 

and they think no shame of not dying boldly at their posts 
when the enemy attack; and excuses are readily made for then 
as a matter of course, when they fling away their arms and 
betake themselves to what they describe as "no dishonourable 
flight." These-=- 


Let us stop for a moment. Minos, the old enemy of Athens, and at 

the same time, the legislator of Crete, and we have seen, there was 
quite a bit of criticism of Cretan legislation before; here a point 
comes up which had not meen mentioned, and is in a way stronger than 
the things mentioned before--nemely, that Minos corrupted the charac= 
ter of his subjects, with hís naval inperialism=-in Greek thallosocracy, 
rule of the sea. This, if wo knew nothing else, would be a sufficient 
explanation of why Crete has practically disappeared in the discussion 
in book three, where only Sparta was being discussed and not Crete' 
Although we are on the island of Crete, and although we are supposed 
to found a Cretan cáty, Crete has lost its traditional prestige completely 
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Mr. Gary: In the section that came just before this speech, 
he said a state should not find it easy to copy its enemies* 
bad habits 








Yes, the old Athenians in Minos' time, could not imitate Minos, 
ause they did not even have a navy; they had no timber for 
shipbuilding. 





Mr. Garyz Is that the sane os in Exodus, XII:13, where 4t says 
that Moses led his pooplo not into the land of the Philistinos, 
although 1t proved near? 


Yes...yos. But the reason is perhaps somewhat different, The reason 
is because the land of the Philistines is so near. +». .105, Buros 
The other thinge can-be presumed to be implied. 





Mr, Gary: Also, dt 


ys here, "Though with no wish to recall to 
you painful memories. +" 





"To bear grudges'!--as an Athenian, ho must bo supposed to bear 
grudges against Minos. 


Mr. Gary: Couldn't that also be taken to indicate ho doesn't want 
to bring Clinias to consider something that bad... 





It moans, renombering evil things, in the first caso, things one 
sufferod, perhaps then things ono did. 


Mr. Gary: Isn't 1t perhaps possible that it is better not to think 
about evil things with certain people? Even if your whole conversation 
ís directed towards virtuo, 1f you think about ovil things with them, 
they are inovitably corrupted by these things 








I think rather it ís a rominder of the old sufferings of Athens, 
and in the context of the question of whether naval power is good. 
The Athenian goes so far as to say that 1t is much better to be 
exposed to the ravages brought by a naval power than to have oneself 
naval power, Let us go on. 


ATH. Those oxploite aro the usual resulte of employing 
naval soldiery; and they merit not "infínite praicoy" 

but precisely the opposito; for one ought never to habituate 
mon to base habits, and loast of all the noblost section of 
the citizens. That such an institution is not a noble one 
might havo heon learnt evon from Homer, for he makes Odyaseus 
abuse Ágamennon for ordering the Achewans to haul down their 
ships to tho sen, when thoy are being pressed in fight by 

the Trojans; and án his wrath he spesks thus: 


"Dost bid our people hale their fair-benched ships 
Seaward, when war and fighting close us round? 
So shall the Trojans see their prayers fulfilled, 
And so on us shell sheer destruction fall] 

For when the ships are seaward drawn, no more 
W111 our Achaeans hola the battle up, 

But, backwará glancing, they will quit the fray: 
Thue baneful counsel such as thine will prov 
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So here Homer, or his Odysseus, that is now a distinction 
to bo necessarily made,.1s wisely prosented, thus Homer is 

a wise poet, Homer is never blamod in the Laws, whereas he 

is blamed in the Republic. Here he confirma the truth that 
hoplite power, the power of the infantry, is what brings 

about good or noble character, as distinguished from naval power, 
It is very doubtful that the passage from the Ilísd which he 
quotes here has this meaning: but you he can use it without 
difficulty. 





ATH, So Homer, too, was aware of the fact that triremes 
lined up án tl alongaide of infantry fighting on land 
are a bad thing: why, even lions, if they had habite such 
as these, would grow used to running away from does! 
Moreover, states dependent upon navies for their power 

glve honors, as rowards for their safety, to a section of 
their forcos which is not the finest; for they owe their 
safoty to the arts of the pilot, the captain, and the rower-== 














the commander of rowers'!--0f fifty rowers, Bay. 
That 18, tho commander is a kind of mon-commissioned officer. 


ATH.--men of all kínde and not too ri 
vould be impossible to assign the hono: 
rightly. Yot, without reotitude in thi. 
bo right with a state? 

CLIN. It is well-nigh impossible, None the less, stranger 
dt was tho sea=fight at Salamis, fought by the Greeks against 
tho barbarians, which, as we Cretans at least affira, saved 
Gr 


In other words, he turns the battle of Salenis against this anti-naval 
argument of tho Athonian; Salamis, which the Athenian himself has 
praised so highly, eaved Greece from the barbarians, and why should 
not therefore a naval power be desírable? And how does the Athenians 
get out of that fix? 


ectable==80 that 1t 
to each of them 
how can it eti11 














ATH, Yos, that do what is said by most of the Greeks and 
barbaríans. But wo-=that is, 1 myself, and my friend Megillus== 
affirm that 1t was tho land=battlo of Marathon which began the 
salvation of Órgeco, and that of Plataoa which completed 1t 
and wo afíira also that, whoreas those battl the Gr 
better, the soa-fights mado them worse--1f one may use such 
an expression about battles that helped at that timo to save 
us (for 1 will let you count Artemisium as a sea-fight, as 
vell as Salamis). Since, however, our present object is 
political excelence, it is the natural character of a 
couñtry and its legal arrangements that we are considering; 
so that we differ from most people in not regarding mere 
safety and existence as the most precious thing men can 
possess, but rather the gaining of all possible goodness 
and the keoping of it throughout life. This, 1 believe, we 
stated by us bofores 


CLIN. It was. 


















The principle is clear: rather than mere lifo, living as well as 
possible. Rather than salvation from danger, mere salvation from 
danger, what makes the citizen body better. And from this point 
of view, land battle, land victory, at Marathon and Plataea, are 





to be praised more highly than the naval battles at Salamis and 
Artemisium. 


ATH, Then let us consider only this--whether we are traversing 
by the same road as we took then, as being the best for states 
in the matter of settlement and modes of legislation. 

CLIN. The best by far, 

ATH. In the next place tell me this: - who are the people that 
are to be settled? 


So he has first discussed the nature of the territory, and the 
questions pertaining thereto. And now he turns to the people. 
Aristotle in the seventh boox of the Politics does exactly the 
same thing» But Aristotle of course speaks always as a teacher 
of legislators; while the Athenian speaks as the advisor of a 
legislator, in the first place--which is very different. And this 
explains at least part of the fact that the Athenian, in contra= 
distinction to Aristotle, does not speak of the nature of the 
citizen body. 





ATH, --W111 they comprise all that wish to go from any part 
of Crete, supposing that there has grown up in every city 

a surplus population too great for the country's good Bupply? 
For you are not, 1 presume, collecting all who wish to go from 
Greece; although 1 do, indeed, see in your country settlers 
from Argos, Aegina, and other parts of Greece. So tell us 
now from what quarters the present expedition of citizens is 
likely to be drawn. 

CLIN. It will likoly be from the whole of Crete; and of the 
rost of the Greeks, they seem most ready to admit people from 
the Peloponnese as fellow-settlers. For it is quite true, as 
you said just now, that we have some here from Argos, amongst 
them being the most famous of our clans, the Gortynian, which 
is a colony from Gortys, in the Peloponnese. 


The question is, what kind of poople will found the new colony? 

They are chiefly Cretans, and a sprinkling from the Peloponnese, 

What about the nature of the people? that can be assumed to be noble, 
to the Cretan as well as to the Áthenian. Possibly it is not a very 
good subject for discussion among them. The Athenian turns to another 
subject which has much to do with thats 


ATH. It would not be equally easy for states to conduct 
settlements in other cases as in those where, like a swarm 

of bees, a single clan goes out from a single country and 
settles, as a friend coming from friends, being either squeezed 
out by lack of room or forced by some other pressing need. 

At times too the violence of civil strife might compel a 

whole section of a state to emigrate; and on one occasion 

an entire state went into exile, when it was totally crushed 
by an overpowering attack. All such cases are in óne way 
easier to manage, as regards settling and legislation, but in 
another way harder. In the case where the race is one, with 
the same language and laws, this unity makes for friendliness 
since it shares also in sacred rites and all matters of religiol 
but such a body does not easily tolerate laws or polities which 
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ATH. --differ from those of its homeland. Again, where 
such a body has seceded owing to civil strife due to the 
badness of the laws, but still strives toxtain, owing to 

long habit, the very customs which caused its former ruin, 

then because of this, it proves a difficult and intractable 
subject for the person who has control of its settlement 

and its laws. On the other hand, the clan that is formed 

by fusion of various elements would perhaps be more ready to submit 
to new laws, but to cause it to share in one spirit and pant 
(as they say) in unison like a team of horses would be a 
lengthy task and most difficult. But in truth legislation and 
the settlement of states are tasks that require men perfect 
above all other men in goodness. 


We want to found a new city, a new political society. The question 15, 
should the population be homogeneous ob heterogeneous? If it has the 
same language, and has lived under the same laws, worships the same 
gods, and has the same rites, thon this makes them homogeneous. There 
is a great advantage, because the cohesion is very great. But on the 
other hand, the cause of the homogeneity makes them unwilling to change 
their laws, and their laws are perhaps not the best. So from this 
point of view a heterogeneous population would be preferable. But in 
that case you have the problem of getting the necessary cohesion. What 
should you do? In this case, the answer is imposod by the decisions 
of the Cretans to choose a qualifiedly heterogeneous population; therefore 
it is not a practical question. But theoretically the question remains. 
What is the solution of the Republic to this very question? ("The myth 
No, to this particular question, how you can break the power of habit? 
("Sending away all people over the age of ten.”) Yes. ("But doesn't 
that have another part to it, about everybody coming up out of the 
ground?") Yes, but that ís not a practical measure, proposed in A 
decisive answer, Socrates' solution in the Republic is a desperate 
one, expelling everyone over the age of ten. averyone can figure out 
that condemns the city of the Republic to never being possible. Because 
however tense and critical the situation may be, the parents would never, 
and probably also the children, nevef accept this as a solution of their 
critical situation, Here there ís a much more practical solution, and 
that is a controlled degree of heterogeneity; because heterogeneity 
compels the legislator to modify the laws of any section of the popu= 
lation, and therefore to give them the opportunity of cutting out those 
laws which he regards as bad. Change is possible, even profound change, 
on this foundation. 

If you remind us of the myth in the Republic, one must say, 
this myth is not a part of the laws. You must--this myth shows in 
another way the hopeless difficulty of a radical solution, and shows 
it as much as the expulsion of everyone older than ten. 





Mr. Gary: Do you mean it is impossible to persuade people that they 
grew up out of the ground? 


No, but what does it mean? After ell-=tiey have been educated beneath 
the earth, they are told=- 

Mr. Gary: --and they grew up with their instruP*nts in their hands 
out of the same tribe- 

Yes, that is minor, but what does this imply? 
Mr. Gary: That they are brothers and sisters 
to the ground just as if they grew out of it-- 


that they are attached 
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Yes, but the trouble is, in telling this tale, Socrates uses two 
different terms: one is the ground, or the land; the other is the 
earth. Now if all are earth-vorn, this would apply to all human 
beings, and not only to the human beings of this particular cit; 
Thon all men would be brothers, and that would be ruinous to poli. 
tica) society as Plato understood it. 








Mr. Gary: There is a mine around the city, isn't there? 


Yes, but is this not arbitrary? that doesn't belong to the earth 
does it? Is this not made by men? 


Mr. Gary: There may be another myth necessary to say that that lie 
is given by nature... 


Ves, all right, but that is the same myth; you only add the assertion 





that it is natural. +..«That is all we have to learn about the nature 
of the populace. The nature of the territory, the nature of the populace 


and now we come to a third point, which also belongs to the natural 
condition for founding a good city, a city directed toward the whole 
of virtue. Yes? 


CLIN. Very probably; but tell us still more clearly the 
purport of these observations. 

ATH. My good sir, in returning to the subject of lawgivers 

in our investigation, 1 may probably have to cast a slur on 
them; but if what I say is to the point, then there will be 

no harm in it; yet why should 1 vex myself? For practically 
all human affaire seem to be in this same plighto 

CLIN, What is it you refer to? 

ATH. I was on the point of saying that no man ever makes laws; 
that chances and accidents of all kinds, occurring in all sorts 
of ways, make all our laws for us. For either it is a war that 
violently upsets polities and changes laws, or it is the distress 
due to grievous poverty. Diseases, too, force on revolutions, 
owing to the inroads of pestilences and recurring bad seasons, 
prolonged over many years. Foreseeing all this, one might 

deem it proper to say--as 1 said just now--that no mortal man 
frames any law, but human affairs are nearly all matters of 
pure chance. But the fact is that, although one may appear 

to be quite right in saying this about sea-faring and the arts 
of the pilot, the physician, and the general, yet there really 
is something else that we may say with equal truth about these 
same things. 

CLIN, hat is that? 

















That is occasioned by the preceding remarks. A solution to this 
difficulty, heterogeneity or homogeneity, was imposed, as they say 
today, by the situation: by the decision of the Cretans to establish 
a colony composed of Cretans and Pelopomnesians. So this was not 
subject to.the power of the legislators. The Athenian draws a radical 
conclusion from that: is not all legislation determined by happiness, 
and mostly mishaps, so that there is no possibility of choice? and 
therefore, we cannot say anything beyond; there is no. place for 

the art of legislation. But he is only tempted to say this; he 
corrects himself immediately. As is shown by the arts he mentions 
here, piloting, medicine, and generalship, while they depend, while 
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their outcome depends, very much on chance, and what tl 

very much on opportualtica which these arts cannot suppiy, Jet Eness 
arts can make a very important contribution; and this leads up to 

the question of the art of the legislator; and that is distinguished 
from the natures presupposed, the nature of the territory and the nature 
of the populace. 


ATH. That God controls all that is, and that Chance and Occasion 
co-operate with God in the control of all human affairs. It is 
however, less harsh to admit that these two must be accompanied 
by a third factor, which is Art. For that the pilots' art 
should co-operate with occasion--verily 1, for one, should 
esteem that a great advantage. Is it not so? 

CLIN. It is. 


So in other words, there are--it all depends how you count. According 
to one counting, you could sayy the god controls, rules everything 
And after him you could say: A) Chance, B) Opportunity, C) Art. 

Or, which is equally possible, the God 1, Chance and Opportunity 2, 
Art the third. Thus art has a place, if a subordinate place, within 
the whole, which in the main is supplisd--the whole is in the main 
supplied by things beyond human control. 





ATH. Then we must grant that this is equally true in the other 
cases also, by parity of reasoning, including the case of legis= 
lation. When all the other conditions are present which a country 
needs to possess in the way of fortune if it is evor to be happily 
settled, thon overy such state needs to meet with a lawgiver who 
holds fast to truth. 

CLIN. Very true. 


One can also translate; a true legislator is also required, in addition 
to the right kind of territory and the right kind of populace. 1£ 
these three things do not come together, and that cannot be achieved 
by any human art, if ña] so piezo then that will not be a good citye 
lo no 

ATH. Would not, then, the man who possessed art in regard 

to each of the crafts mentioned be able to pray aright for 

that condition which, if 1t were given by Chance, would need 

only the supplement of his own art? 

CLIN, Certainly. 


Now we have a legislator; but obviously the legislator must make 

a noble wish or prayer, that in Greek is the same word, for something 
uhich his art cannot provide, apart from the nature of the territory 
and the nature of the peoples 


ATH. And if all the other craftsmen mentioned just now 
were bidien to state the object of their prayers, they could 
do so, could they not? 

CLIN. Of course. 

ATH. And the lawgiver, 1 suppose, could do likewise. 

CLIN. 1 suppose 60. 
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He takes a very long road, until he leads us up to the legis- 
lators' answer to that question, for what would you wish or pray 
in the first place? 


ATH, "Come now O lawgiver," let us say to him, "what are we 
to give you, and what condition of state, to enable you, when 
you receive it, thenceforward to manage the state by yourself 
satisfactorily?" 

CLIN. What is the next thing that can rightly be said? 

ATH. You mean, do you not, on the side of the lawgiver? 


He emphasizes the fact that this is not his answer, but the answer 

of the legislator, and that is of course not present, and in addition 
ko has not even a name, The Áthenian has at least a name, the Athenian 
Stranger, but this is wholly an unknown man, líhat does he say? 


CLIN. Yes. 

ATH. This is what he will say: "Give me a tyramnically=-ruled 
city; and let the tyrant be young, and be possessed by nature 
of a good memory, quick intelligence, courage, and nobility 

of manner; and let that quality, which we formerly mentioned 
as the necessary accompaniment of all thejarts of virtue, attend 
now also on our monarch's soul--("tyrant's soul")==if the rest 
of his qualities are to be of any value." 

CLIN, Moderation, as 1 think, Megillus, is what the Stranger 
indicates as a necessary accompaniment, is it not? 

ATH. Yes, Clinias; moderation, that is, of the ordinary kind 
not the kind men mean whon they use academic language== 








Oh, that is impossible. "In exalting language." That is a thing 
which is not done by academic people at all; they don't use oxalting 
languago; the poets do»... A groat barbarism 





ATH. --when they use exalting language and identify moderation 
with wisdom== 


By some forcing. You know, they force the two things together; they 
force moderation to be good sense, phronssis, because in itself it is 
not good sens 


ATH. --but that kind which by natural instinct springe up 

at birth in children and animals, so that some are not incon= 
tinent, others continent, in respect of pleasures; and of 
this ve said that, when isolated from the numerous so-called 
Wgoodsy" it was of no account. You understand, of course, 
what 1 mean. 

CLIN, Certainly. 

ATH. Lot all tyrants, then, possess this natural quality, 

in addition to the other qualíties mentioned, if the state 

ás to acquire in the quickest and best way possible the consti- 
tution it needs for the happiest kind of life, For there does 
not exist, nor could there ever arise, a quicker and better 
form of constitution than this. 














So we must assume--even from the translation--what the legislator 
needs is a tyrant with these and these qualities--that is to say, 
with this and this nature. That is another natural condition, 
which must be fulfilled, if there is to be good legislation, in 
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addition to the natural character of the territory and the people, 
and that is the character of the tyrant. He has various qualities, 
moderation, proper, in the highest sense, and good sense do not belong 
to his qualities, for the very simple reason that he doesn't need them. 
The legislator provides these qualities; the tyrant vicariously 
participates in these virtues which he himself does not possess. 

But the other qualities which he must have, do they not ring a bell? 
that he must have a good memory, be a good learner, must be courageous, 
must be magnificent? 


It's the equipment. of the philosopher in the Republic. 


Yes--but not all of it. He omits that--the philosopher must also 
possess by nature the qualities of being a lover of truth, and he 

must have the quality of gracefulness. These the tyrant does not 
need, again 1 suppose because the legislator will have them. But 

is there not implied here something regarding another nature apart 
from that of the tyrant? ...l think the nature of the legislator== 
that is also sometuing which the legislator cannot supply by himself, 
that he cannot produce. So that is the third or fourth nature which 
must be supplied before the art of the legislator can have its effects 
It is of course of the utmost importance that nothing is said here of 
philosophers. The word philosopher occurs as far as 1 know not at all 
in the Laus, although the verb philosophizing occurs, very very rarelys 
The dialogue abstracts from philosophy, for the same reason for which 
it ds sub-Socratic; that is its peculiarity., Ho will say a few more 
things about these conditions, the tyrant, and the coming-into-being 
of the best regime. The formulations remind strikingly of those in 
the Republic: the coming-into-being of political power and wisdom 

is the condition without which the best regime cannot emerge. Yes, ? 














Mr. Berns: According to what we've learned of the tyrant in the 
Bepublic, he couldn't have this demotic sophrosun3 either. 
He is characterized by the complete lack of sophrosunt. 


Yos. But the Republic is not the only Platonic statement on the 
tyrant. In the phaedrus, there is a list of the various ranks of 
human beings, and in each case there is a good and a bad one== 

for example, a king and philosopher, and so on. The lowest is 

tue tyrant; but there is also a good tyrent. So that one must not 
take this too academically, Mr. Berns, what the kepublic says about 
the tyrant. To spesk to Ulaucon and Adeimantus, who may be impressed 
by tyrannical teaching, like that suggested by Thrasymachus, and 
Clinias and Megillus, who are totally unimpressed by that--makes 

the difference. Well, what our modern debunking historians have 
brought to light, that such tyrants like Peisistratus in Athens, 

were not such terrible beasts as the democratic myth presented them== 
fellows like Hitler and Stalin. They also had their good side, 

and Plato knew that. But this simplistic presentation, king -tyrant 
while it is not altogether useless, is too simple, to fit all situa- 
tions. Xenophon does it in this way; that he presents the possibility 
of a good tyrant but does not permit Socrates to present it, but some 
other man, a poet. This tyrant is even qualified as someone who has 
committed an untold number of crimes. Yet after having come to power, 
and after having learned something from a wise man, uses that power 
for the benefit of his subjects. The question is then only, is it 
fatal for a ruler to come to power through force or fraud? One would 
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have to consider the other tyrants of legitimacy, and see whether 
they are so unqualifiedly superior to force and fraud. We have read 
something about that in the enumeration of the titles to rule in 
book three. Yes? 


Mr. Berns: Isn't there a secondary question of how to talk about 
tyranny? 


About tyrants? ("Yes, about tyrants.") Yes, sure. ("Ihore's some 
question about the propriety of ever talking about the tyrant.") 
That all depends. For example, in the case of Úlinias and Megillus, 
there is no doubt they were brought up in what we now call constitu= 
tional cities, thereforo they have only loathing for tyrants. There 
is no danger, they are not for one moment attracted by that. 
Glaucon and Adeimantus, in the language of our time, political 
idoalists, are very much endangered by the possibility of tyranny. 
I believe 1 don't have to labor that point. And therofore tyrannies 
must be presented as absolute wickedness, as 1t 15 in the Republic. 
But when Socrates talks to Phaedrus, a nonpolitical young man, outeide 
of the city walls of Athens, and ín the context of/gpgtic speeches, 
there 1t is possible to speak somewhat more question of 
positively about tyrante. The context is terribly important. Yes? 











Dr. Kass:- Apparently the translator here thought that monarch 
would have been an equally suitable understanding of what== 


Yes, sure he did, 


Dr. Kass: What is gained by --(tape ends.) 
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Plato's Laws 
Lecture Twelve 


B 5 +0. Cnpe bejuno) 
What is sald in the first-three books applies also to citios already 
founded, to every legislation, past or future. Plato speaks there 
as teacher of legislators in general. But from book four on, 
the Athenian is an advisor to a named legislator and founder here 
and now, namely to Clinias, who had revealed that he was commissioned 
by the city, togethor with nine other men, to frame a code for a 
colony to be founded. Now in his capacity as an advisor to the 
legislators, he raises first a question regarding the nature of 
the territory. Then he speaks without using the term nature, of 
the nature of the political multitude. And finally, he speaks of 
the nature of the tyrant, who is most desirable for the first esta- 
blishment of an excellent political order. But in speaking of 
the tyrant, he adumbrates without saying so, the nature of the 
legislator himself, so the legislator as distinguished from the 
tyrant has the same nature as the philosophers according to the 
Republic. The tyrant does not meet all these high qualities, only 
some of them, 1 think we were discussing this point when we 
stopped last time. Only one point 1 should remember. — Among 
the quelities which the young tyrant must have if he is to be 
an excellent servant of the legislator, is that he must possess 
moderation, sophrosunt. But as the Athenian makes clear, this 
is the vulgar moderation, not the one which one would call moderation 
in exalting speech by compelling moderation to be good sense, phrongsis. 
But what children and beasts have from their birth, tiat some of them 
Are moderate in their dosires and others immoderate. ¿o this down= 
grading of moderation, of which wo have had some traces before, is 
repeated. The tyrant does not need moderation in the higher senso 
in the perhaps somewhat forced sense, which is the same as good sense 
itself, He doesn't need it because he is subject to the legislator 
He vicariously participates in these higher virtues by being himself 
So this is the point we have reached; that is 71064. Do you have 
the passage? (Mr. Strauss translates:) 

CATH.) 

"This nature (namely, vulgar moderation) the tyrant should 

have in addition to the natures previously mentioned, if the 

city is to become, to acquire, a regime, a political order, 

as quickly and as well as possible." 


ATH: Let our monarch then possess this natural== 


Why does he say monarch? 1 mean, you shouldn't be more Janc Austenian 
than Plato is. 


ATH. --possess this natural quality ín addition to the other 
qualities mentioned, that the state should acquire in the 
quickest and best way possible, the constitution it needs 
for the best kind of life. There does not exist, nor could 
there ever arise, a quicker and better form of constitution 
than this. 


These two requirements, mentioned also in the Republic, as quickly and 
as well as possible. Well needs an explanation, at least, and we must 
find out later what that is. 
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CLIN. How and by what arguments, Stranger, could one 
convince oneself that to speak this is to speak the truth? 


MK. It is quite easy to perceive at least this, Clinias, 
that the facts stand by the ordinance of nature in the way 
described. 


CLIN. In what way do you mean? On condition that you say that 
there should be.a tyrant who is young, temperate, of perfect 
learning, brave, with a good memory, and of a noble manner? 


So ho merely repeats the things which the Athenian has said, with one 
minor change: he inverts the order of a good manner and having a good 
memory. This two things are used by him as interchangoable, and that 
is characteristio of Clinias. The Athenian had mentioned having a good 
memory first, and then being good at learning. 


ATH. Add also fortune, not in other respects, but only 

in tiis; that if in his time there should arise a princo- 
worthy lawgiver, and that by a piece of good fortune the two 

of them should meet, for is this were so, then God would have 
done nearly everything that he does when he desires that a 
state should be eminently prosperous. The second-best condition 
is that there should arise two such rulers. Then comes the 
third best with three rulers, and so on--the difficulties 
increasing in proportion as the number becomes greater, and 
vice-vorsa. 


CLIN, You mean opparently that the best state that would 
arise from a monarchy ("tyranny") --tyraony, when it has 

a first-rate lawgiver and a virtuous tyrant. And these are 
the conditions under which the change into such a state would 
be effected most easily and quickly. And next to this, from 
an oligarchy. 


Now wait. Now we know what il means, best, in contradistinction 

to quickest. The most easily done. Something may be very quick, and 
not casys But here the earlier formula quick and good is replaced 
by quick and easy. The other thought here is clear. The Áthenian 
contradicts Clinias in the sequel, as you will sees 





ATH. Not at all. The easiest step is from a monarchy. 
The next step is from a constitutional monarchy. 


No, no. From a kingly regime. Kingly is distingvished from a tyrant 
Constitutional is a seventeenth century term,.ratlier than Plato, 


ATH.--the next easiest, from a kingly regine; the third, 
from some form of democracy. Án oligarchy which comes fourth 
in the order would admit of the growth of the best state only 
with the greatest difficulty, since it has the largest number 
of rulers. 


So the transformation into the best regime is most difficult from 
oligarchy. But are there not many more rulers in a democracy? 
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Mr. Laurence Berns: There is a man who defined democracy as 
"an oligarchy of orators." 


I seo. But still, all citizens have the vote. So what Plato means 
is this, as he says elsewhere: that democracy is the weskest of 

the regimes, and therefore the resistance to 2 radical change is 
smaller than in an oligarchy. Oligarchy is the regime in which 

the richest rule, is--that is implied here--the most stable. But 
from our present point of view, that is the least desirable, because 
we do not want stability, but excellence, which is a different consi- 
deration. Yes? 


ATH. hat I say is that the change takes place when nature 
supplies a true lawgiver, and when it happens that his policy 
is shared by the most powerful persons in the state; and 
wherever the state authoritiss are at once strongest and 
fowest in number, then and there the changes are usually 
carried out with speed and facility. 


CLIN, How so? e do not understand. 


ATH. Yet surely it has been stated not once, 1 imagine, 
but many times over. But you, very likely, have never 
so much as set eyes upon a tyrannical state, 


Tyramnically-ruled city, yes. It is hard to say where he said that. 
The Athonian clains to have said it not only once but many times, 

but theso are hard to identify, There are those who sometines believe 
that Plato is quoting himself, say, the Republic or the seventh Letter, 
but this is very unlikely. The Athenian Stramger is not simply Plato. 
One would have to look more closely at the Laws themselves. — Une 
passage of which one must think especially, which we discussed formally, 
is 627d2-h, when he speaks of the hostile brothers and the arbiter 

who is trying to establish peace there. This was an ambiguous passage, 
but it seomed to mean the basic solution would be if the nice 
brothers alone would remain in the city, and the other ones simply 
expelled or killed. So this is quite a tyrannical solution, and 

would be an easy and quick solution, Because if you keep them in, 

you will have troubles all the time. Yes? 








CLIN. No, nor have 1 any craving for such a sight. 
Namely, of a city ruled by a tyrante 
ATI. You would, however, see in it an illustration of 
what we spoke of just now. 
CLIN, What was that? 


ATH. The fact that a monarch, when he decides to change 
the moral habits of a state, doesp't need great efforta-= 


Toils. "The opposite of toils is easy; and not much time 
refers to quick. 


ATH.--but what he does need is to lead the way himeelf 
first along the desired path, whether it be to urge the 
citizens towards virtue's practices or the contrary; 

by his personal example he should first trace out the 
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(ATH.) right lines, giving praise and honor to these 
things, blame to those, and degrading the disobedient 
according to their several deeds. 


CLIN, Yes, we may perhaps suppose that the rest of the 
citizens will quickly follow the ruler who adopts such 
a combination of persuasion and force, 


You see, he says quickly, but not best. Me sees that there would 
be some annoyance on the part of the subjects if thoy were suddenly 

to become virtuous. But quickest could be; because with the necessary 
force, this quickness can be guarantoed. 


ATH. Lot none, my friends, persuade us that a state could 
ever change its laws more quickly or more casily by any other 
vay than by tho personal guidance of the rulors; no such thing 
could ever occur, either now or hereafter. Indeed, that is 

not the rosult which we find it difficult or impossible to 
bring about; «hat is difficult to bring about ls rather that 
result which hos taken place but rarely throughout long ages 
and which, whenever it does take place in a slate, produces 

in that stato countless blessings of every kind. 


CLIN. What result do you mean? 


AVE. Whenever a heaven-sent desire for temporate and just 
institutions arises in those who hold high positions=-whether 

as monarchs, or because of conspicuous eminence of wealth or 
birth, or, haply, as displaying the charactor of Nestor, of 

whom it is said that, while he surpassed all men in the force 

of his oloquenco, still more did he surpass them in temporanco, 
That was, as they say, in tho Trojan age, certainly not in our 
times” still, if any such man existed, or shall exist, or exists 
among us now, blessed is the lifo he loads, and blessed are they 
who join in listening to the words of temperance that proceod 
out of his mouth. So likewiso of power in general, the same 
rule holds good;== 





Let us stop there. So a tyranf is not absolutely necessary. This 
desire, this divine desire, this divine passionate desire, for moderate 
and just pursuits, may arise in other people as well--for instance, 
even in the rich. But it may also arise in men liko Nestor. A man 

who does not have bodily power, power to coerce, but the power of 
speaking. This strength of speaking could fulfill the function of 
coercing as well; and that opens up an interesting possibility, 
namely, that a supreme orator might fulfill the function originally 
entrusted to the virtuous tyrant. When he says here towards the end 

of what you just read: if thero is now such a one as Nestor among us, 
--a commentator suggested that he can only mean the three interlocutors. 
Of course, if he thought of himself, this would have been immodest. 

This 1 believe is not necessarily the way in which Plato viewed these 
matters. Yes? 
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ATM. --So likewise of power in general, the same rule 

holds good; whenever the greatest power coincides in man 
with wisdom and temperance, then the germ of the best polity 
is planted; but in no other way will it ever come about. 


This is a restatement of the central proposition of the Republic. 
Naturally, with the omission of philosophers. Philosophy cannot 
occur here because of the sub-Socratic character of the conversation. 


ATH.--Regard this as a myth, oracularly uttered, and let us 
take it as true that the rise of a well-governed state is in 
no way difficult, but in another way--given, that is, the 
condition we mention--it is easier by far and quicker than 
anything else. 


CLIN, No doubt. 


ATH. Let us apply the oracle to your state, and so try, 
like groybeard boys, to model its laws by our discourse. 


CLIN. Yes, let us proceed, and delay no longer. 


In other words, they will play a game befitting old men--that they 
will do in framing laws in this spirit. 


AH, Let us invoke the presence of the God at the establish- 
ment of the state: and may he hearken, and hearkening may he 
come, propitious and kindly to us-ward, to help us in the 
fashioning of the state and its laws. 


CLIN, Well may he comel 


ATH. Well, what form of polity is it that we intend to impose 
upon the state? 


We have now concluded the part of the fourth book which deals with 
tie natures of the various ingredients of tne city, and now we come 
to the work of the legislator, to the art of the legislator, as 
distinguished from his proposed nature. His action consists in 
determining the regime, and to this he turns now 





CLIN. What in particular do you refer to? Uxplain still 
more clearly. Í mean, is it a democracy, an oligarchy, 
an aristocracy, or a monarchy? For certainly you cannot 
mean a tyranny: that we can never suppose. 


ATH. Come now, which of you two would like to answer me 

first and tell me to which of these kinds his own polity 

at home belongs? 

MEG. Is it not proper that I, as the elder, should answer first? 
CLIN, No doubt. 





That is very rare, that Megillus steps forth. He has of course an 
excellent title, because he is older than Úlinias. 


MEG. In truth, Stranger, when 1 reflect on the Lacedaemonian 
polity, I am at a loss to tell you by what name one should 


describe it. lt seems tome to resemble a tyranny, Since the 
board of ephors 16 
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(MEG) contains is a marvellously tyrannical feature; yet sometimes 
it strikes me, as of all states, the nearest to a democracy. 
Still, it would be totally absurd to deny that it is an aristo- 
cracy; while it includes, moreover, a life monarchy, and that 
the most ancient of monarchies, as it is affirmed, not-only by 
ourselves, but by all the world. But now that 1 am questioned 
thus suddenly, 1 am really, as Í said, at a loss to say definitely 
to which of these polities it belongs. 


CLIN. And I, Megillus, find myself equelly perplexed; for 
I find it very difficult to firm that our Cnosian polity is 
any one of these. 


Now what would the answers of Megillus and Ulinias amount to in 
somewhat more technical language? Their polities are neither 
democracies nor aristocracies ("Mixed regimes.") .Yes. We 

have learned that a regine in order to be good must be mixed. 
Therefore the Atrenian praises them in the immediate sequel, without 
speaking of mixtures. 








Ath. Yes, my good sirs; for you do, in fact, partake 

in a number of polities. But those we named just now are 
not politics, but arrangements of states which rule or serve 
parts of themselves, and each is named after the ruling power» 
But if the state ought to be named after any such thing, the 
name it should have borne is that of the God who is the true 
ruler of rational men. 


Not a numbor of polities, but "polities." -- The Athenian does not 
say now, the regine is mixed in Sparta and Crete, and ought to be mixed, 
in the new colony. What has happened here? e have heard before that 
the Vorian regimes aro mixed, but we have learned another thing since: 
perhaps it is not so simple, that a mixed regime is superior to a 
cortain kind of simple regimo. What will happen later in tho la 

will be not a reformed Spartan or Cretan regime, but the Solol 
regime=-which is not mixed in that sense at all, oxcept in that it 
consists of four propertied classes, so that the wealthier people 

are protected against the nasty things the poor might do to them, 

you know,milking the rich, So there would be a mixture of rule of 
tho wealthy and the poor. But there is not a mixture in the commonly 
understood sense. Now the Áthenian makes an entirely different point. 
He doesn't speak of mixed regime, but that tho best regime is the 

rule of God, a theocracy, as it later on was called. de must explain 
what that means. 


CLIN. Who is thot God? 






s 


And that is one question; there are others which arise. How does 
this God become audible to the citizen-body. 


ATH. May we then, do a little more story-telling, if we 
are to answer this question suitably? 


CLIN. Should we not do so? 


ATH. We should. Long ages before even those cities existed 
whose formation we have described above, there existed in 
the time of Cronos, it is said, a most prosperous government 
and settlement, on which the best of the states now existing 
is modelled. 
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So that is even prior to the Kyklopean regime of which we have heard 
before. There was the regime of Cronos, of Zeus, and it seems that 
this order was destroyed by the cataclysm. We would have to go behind 
that to the rule of Cronos. 


CLIN. Evidently it is most important to hear about it. 


ATH. I for one think so: and that is why 1 have introduced 
the mention of it. 


MEG. You were perfectly right to do so; and since your story 
is pertinent, you will be quite right in going on with it to 
the end. 


ES 

Vell, there is a certain hesitation here, on the port of the Áthenian, 
One must remember the hesitation he had before he spoke of the tyrant; 
but at that time, his hesitation led to or was connected with the fact 
that the answer was given by the legislator, but not by the Athenian 
Here is a situation somewhat different; because the Athenian answers 
the question, but he answers it by referring to an ancient logos, the 
story of the age of Cronos, which he will now rohearse, 


ATH. 1 must do as you say. Well, then tradition tells us how 
blissful was the life of men in that age, furnished with everything 
in abundance, and of spontaneous growth. And the cause thereof is 
said to have boen this: Cronos was aware of the fact that no 
human being (as we have explained) is capable of having irrespon= 
sible control of all human affairs without becoming filled with 
pride und injustice; so, pondering this fact, he then appointed 
as kings and rulers for our cities, not men, but beings of a race 
that was nobler and more divine, namely, dacmons. He acted just 
as we do now in the case of sheep and herds of tame animals; 

we do not set oxen as rulers over oxen, or gonts over goato, but 
we, who are of a nobler race, ourselves rule over them. Ín like 
manner the God, in his love for humanity, set over us at that 

time the nobler race of daemons who, with much comfort to them= 
selves and much to us, took charge of us and furnished peace 

and modesty and orderliness and justice without stint, and thus 
made the tribes of men free from feud and happy. 


This same story is also told in the midst of the Statesman; but there 
a stranger from Elea tells the story to a young Athenian mathematician. 
Here it is told by an Athenian stranger to two old Dorian lawyers, as 
we may call them. The Athenian stranger, unlike the Sleatic stranger 
does not mention the fact that this caring for human boings character= 
istic of the age of Cronos, has ceased under Zeus. hat is implied. 

But in the_Statesman, it is explicitly stated. So we are forsaken now 
and therefore we must find a human solution to the problem of government, 
That is here only implied. 


ATH.--And even today, this tale has a truth to tell, namely, 
that wherever a state had a mortal, and no god, for ruler, 
there the people have no rest from ills and toile; and it 
deems that we ought by every means to imitate the life of the 
age of Cronos, as tradition paints it, and order both our homes 
and our states in obedience to the immortal element within us 
giving to reason's ordering the name of "law." 








So we will not obey these superhuman beings who rule men in the age 
of Cronos, but obey that in us which possesses immortality, and that 
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is the intellect. The dispensation effected by the intellect, that 

we will call law. He does not say here "logos" --which is ordinarily 
translated by law. He ascends to higher than logos, to the intellect. 
That is the only form of theocracy which is now possible, or the only 
approximation to theocracy, which is now possible. When he spoke of 
the relation of law and logos, and particularly the true logos, they 
were identified and they were not identified. his ambiguous treatment 
pointed to a great difficulty. Here this anbiguity is avoided by a 
simple identification of the dispensation of the intellect with the 
law. We can draw a further conclusion. This is the only way in uhich 
there can be legislation under ¿eus. The dispensation of the intellect. 
The Cretan legislation, allegedly due to Cronos' son, ¿eus, that is not 
possible. This is here implicitly excluded. 


ATH. But if an individual man, or an oligarchy, or a democracy, 
possessed of a soul which strives after pleasures and lusts and 
seeks to surfeit itself therewith, having no continonce and 
being the victim of a plague that is endless and insatiate of 
evil--if such an one shall rule over a state or individual 

by trampling on the laws, then there is (as 1 said just now 

no means of salvation. This, then, is the statement, Clihias 
which we have to examine, to see whether we believe it, or 

what we ought to do. 


Now this seems clear: the rule of law, the regime must be that, not 
the rule of man. You have heard that formula often. And the rule 

of law is somehow the rule of God. How is not stated. But this is 
of course not obviously true. We know a bit about law, and sometimes 
it suggests an entirely different interpretation, and Lhat is brought 
out in the sequel. 





CLIN. We must of course believe it. 


ATH. Are you aware that, according to some, there are as 
many kinds of laws as there are regimes? And how many regimes 
are commonly recognized we have recently recounted; Please 
do not suppose that the problem now raised is one of small 
importance; rather it is of the highest importance. For we 
are again faced with the problem as to what ought to be the 
aim of justice and injustice. The assertion of the people 

I refer to is this--that the laws ought to aim not either at 
war or at goodness in general, but ought to have regard to 
the benefit of the established regime, whatever it may be, 
so that it may keep in power for ever and never be dissolved; 
and that the natural definition of justice is best stated 

in this way. 


So there is a very important statement. You remember formerly 
we were confronted with this alternative, the end for which the 
legislator must aim, the war, or the virtue of war, courage, or 
else, the whole virtue. But now an alternative is suggested. 
However this may be, even this third alternative is an answer to 
the question regarding justice. So it follows that contrary to 
what I said before, the Laws is devoted to the question of what 
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justice is. Now how can one reconcile this with its difference 

from the Republic? The laws is much less obviously devoted to 

the question of justice than the Republic. hat is the reason for 
that? The Platonic reason, that only in the Republic is the question 
of justice the guiding question? .1 believe that the solution 
proposed in the Republic is that the just life is the philosophic life 
and since the philosophic life is not the theme of the Laws, for very 
good reason, justice cannot be the guiding thing. But ina limited way. 
a very qualified vay, justice is also the subject of the Laws. The last 
remark we must repeat, the natural definition of the just will follow 
from uhat ue have just heard about the relation of Laws and regimes. 
lhis Ulinias doesn't quite understand, therefore the Athenian ansuers 
this question. 


CLIN, In what way? 











AH. That justice ie "what benefits the stronger+" 
CLIN, Explain yourself moro clearly. 


AH. This is how it is--tho laws (they say) in a state are 
always enacted by the strongest power» ls it not so? 


CLIN, That is quite true, 


ATH. Do you suppose them, that a democracy or any other 
government==even a tyrant=-if it has gained the mastory, will 
of its own accord, set up laws with any other primary aim than 
that of securing the permanence of its own authority? 





CLIN, Certainly not. 


ATH. Then the laugiver will stylo these enactments "justice," 
and will punish every transgressor as guilty of injustice. 





CLIN, That is certainly probablo. 


Ao these enactments will thus and herein always constitute 
justice. 


CLIN, That is, at any rate, what the argument asserts 


The alternative solution was, the law was the dispensation effected 

by the intollect, or that tho rule of law was in some way the rule 

of God. Here the opposite view, the rule of the stronger is law 

is justice itself. Well, you remember doubtless from the first 

book of the Kopublig where Thrasymachus sets forth this argument. 

The basis of this viow is not primarily some nasty, Machiavellian 
cynicism, but the undeniable fact that all political communities 

have laws laid down by the stronger part. Btronger does not necessarily 
mean more numerous; and this stronger part of course can't help 
thinking of itself and of its oun interest in the first place. 





AIH. Yes, for this is one of those "agreed claims" concerning 
government. 

CLIN. What cleims? 

ATH. Those which we dealt with before--claima as to who 
should govern whom. 1t was shown that parents should govern 
children, the older the younger, the high=born the low=born 
and (if you remember) there were many other claims, some of 
which were conflicting. "The claim before us is one of these 
and we said that==to quote Pindar=="the law marches with naturo 
when 1t justifies the right of might." 
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CLIN. Yes, that is what we said then. 

AH. Consider now, to which class of men should we entrust 
our state. For the condition referred to is one that has 
already occurred in states thousands of times. 


Now he formulates the question of the regime more precisely; to 
whom should we entrust the state? of course, to what kind of human 
beings shall we entrust the state? This question is not answered 
by saying that the law should rule, and the rule of law is the rule 
of Gode 


CLIN, What condition? 

ATH. Where offices of rule are open to contest, the victors 
in the contest monopolise power in the state so completely 
that they offer not the smallest share in office to the van= 
quished party or their descendants; and each party keeps a 
watchful eye on the other, lest anyone should come into office 
and, in revenge for the former troubles, cause a rising against 
thom. Such polities wo, of course, deny to be polities, just 
as we deny that laws are true laws unless they are enacted 

in the interest of the common weal of the whole state. 


5o here we have a somewhat different notion, that a true law must aim 
at the common good, and not at the good of a section. What happens 
in all these other cities is that the laws aim at a section. 


ABH. But where the laws are enacted in the interest of a section, 
we call them "foudalities" rather than "polities"; and the 
justice they ascribe to such laws is, we say, an empty name. 

Our reason for saying this is that in your state we shall assign 
office to a man, not because he is wealthy nor because he possesses 
any other quality of the kind--such a strength or size or birth== 
but the ministration of the laws must be assigned, as we assert, 
to that man who is most obedient to the lows and wins the victory 
for obedience in the state--the highest office to the first, 

the next to him that shows the second dogree of mastery, and 

the rest must be similarly assigned, each in succession, to 

those that cone next in order, And those who are termed 
"nagistratos" 1 have now callod "ministers" of the laws, not 

for the sake of coining a new phrase, but in the belief that 
salvation or ruin for a state hangs upon nothing so much as this. 
For wherever the law in a state is subservient and impotent, 

over that state I see ruin impending; but wherever the law 

, ds lord over the magistrates, and the magistrates are servants 
to the law, there 1 descry salvation and all the blessings 
that the gods bestow on states. 


The term he translates by servants in the lost passage is the same 

as slaves, slaves of the law. Law is the rule of God; and it follows 
that the human beings who are to be entrusted with rule must be the 
most law-abiding of the citizens. And not the richest, or the most 
noble, or whatever qualities they might have. This does not answer 
one little question. It is not merely a question of obeying the law, 
it is also the question of who will make laws in that society. This 
simple solution of absolute obedience to the law as the highest consi- 
deration would be sufficient if the laws were simply inmutable, but 
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whether this is feasible, that is a question, which later on we 

will explicitly discuss. So if human beings are to be legislators, 
they cannot be simply observant of laws, after all, they must be makers 
of laws, and then we are against this old difficulty. 


CLIN. Aye, by Zeus, Stranger: for, as befits your age, 
you have keen sighto 

ATH. Yes; fora man's vision of such objects is at its 
dullest when he is young, but at its keenest when he is old. 
CLIN. Very true. 

ATH. What then is to be our next step? 


You see, this remark about the superiority of the old man to the young 
fits the context perfectly, because when the difference between law 
and true laws disappears, then the difference between old age and 
wisdom will correspondingly disappear. Now here we have seen what 
the firot step of the legislator following his art is: to establish 
the regime. That by no means fulfills his task, but ina very general 
way describes it up to this point. May we come to a stop here and 
discuss what we have read? 2... 


Mr. Joseph Gonda: (unclear, but sense of question is) The 
treatment of the logos and the law corresponds in some way to 
the difference between the perfect human being and the perfect 
citizen, does it not? 


Mr. Strauss: It has something to do with that, yes. 


Student: What would the assumption about the perfect human be? 
We've just had an impression of that so far. 


The Dorian context, the sub-socratic context. The same reason for 
which philosophy does not occur. That is a very defensible construction, 
Well, think of the modern philosophers: which role do the philosophers 
play in their political construction, say, in Hobbes, in Locke, Ín 
Rousseau? And even in Kant, and in Hegel, the Philosophy of Kight? 

«« and even in Aristotle, where are the philosophors there as members 
of the citizen body? When he enumerates the parts for this, the 
priests are there, but not the philosophers. 








Mr. Joseph Gonda: It seems to follow that the Dorian context is 
the political context. 


Yes, you can say so. But the trouble is, that the polis has this 
ambiguity. Ina way, it is close to philosophy; but in another way, 
it points to philosophy. And therefore, this cannot be maintained 
in the long run, this abstraction from philosophy. And in the main, 
there will be some philosophic discussion toward the end, later on. 
Philosophic in the traditional sense of the word. 


Ur. Gary: I wonder about the distinction made between "feudalities" 
and "polities 





Well, that is an embarrassment of the translator; the Greek word is 
stasióta, not politai, which means citizens. The former is derived 
from stasis, the Greek word for city strife, sedition, rebellion. 

And so there will be seditionists--it is a coinage of Plato, 1 believe. 
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Mr. Gary: Would it be the case that in examining all organized groups 
of men that have a leader we could divide the groups according to 
whether they were founded on the principle of loyalty or on the 
principle of courage? 


Courage? 
Courage. It seems that a feudality has something to do with=- 


Don't pay any attention to the word feudality, that is Bury's 
mistake which is perfectly excusable, but it also leads away from Platos. 
There is not any concept of feudality. 


Mr. Gary: Yes, 1'm not sure exactly what that word means... 
Say seditionists. 

Ur. Gary: It seems that there is an alternative thing upon which 

a group with a leader might be founded other than loyalty, and that 
is courage;== 

No, that is not tho point. What Plato has in mind is, either the 

laws of the community aim at its common good, or at a sectional good. 
These sectionalists, they are the seditionists. The true citizens 
are those who aim at the common good. 

Mr. Gary: It starts with a fight! It says here ("Yes, surc.") --at 
the end of this speech, the offices of rule are open to contest, the 
victors in this contest are =- 





Yes, that stems from an experience more or less common to all times 
and places, that various parts of the city wish to be in control, 
and what happens ordinarily is that the victorious part absolutizos 
its section and interest, to the detriment of the sectional interest 
which it dethroned. 


Mr. Gary: Í wos just trying to point out that perhaps the fundamental 
element in a fight that determines which way the fight goes, is the 
notion of courag: and that a state that begins with a fight, is 
founded upon courage, whereas a state that begins with reason, is 
founded upon loyalty. 








Mr. Strauss: There is nothing said here about the state beginning 
with a fight; men live in cities. And then from tine to time there 
are upheavals, what we now call revolutions. That he has in mind. 

And that is open=-maybe both parts are equally courageous, maybe 

one part is more courageous than another, and there is of course 
loyalty always, in principle, on both sides: the democrats are loyal 
to the democratic cause, and the oligarchs are loyal to the oligarchic 
causta  ».»ALLl these things are discussed in greater detail, and 
perhaps more intelligibly, in Aristotle's Politics. Also this 
competition for supremacy in the city, of which he speaks here 

So we know now provisionally at any rate, what the best regime is. 

llow he turns to another subject, in 71583. 











CLIN. Very true. 
AIH. What then is our next step? 
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(ATH.) --Should we not assume that our immigrants have 

arrived and are in the country, and should we not proceed with 
our address to them? 

CLIN, Of courses 


So that this new part is where the Athenian will address, in his own 
and Clinias' name, the future citizens, the future colonists. 


ATH. Let us then speak to them thus. O men, that God who, 

as old tradition tells, holdeth the beginning, the end, «nd 
the centre of all things that exist, completeth his circuit 
by nature's ordinance in straight unswerving course. With him 
followeth Justice, as avenger of them that fall short of the 
divine law; and she, again, is followed by every man who 
would fain be happy, cleaving to her with lowly and orderly 
behavior; but whoso is uplifted by vainglory, or prideth 
himself on his riches or his honours or his comeliness of 

body, and through this pride joined to youth and folly, is 
inflamed in soul with insolence, dreaming that he has no need 
of ruler or guido, but rather is compctent himsclf to guide 
othors-=such an one is abandoned and left behind by the God, 
and when left behind he taketh to him others of like nature, 
and by his mad prancings throweth all into ccnfusion: to many 
indeed, he seemeth to be some great one, but after no long tim 
he payeth the penalty, not unmerited, to Justice, when he 
bringeth to total ruin himself, his houso, and his country, 


Only one point: the term he_translates lowly, TXTcVoTAS, is the 
Same uhách la uded ln: the NeWleatament forihunility. fhad do tho only 
occasion, as far as I know, in which Plato praises humility. It is 
usually used in the negative sense. So it is a very pious speech. 











(ATH,)--Looking at these things thus ordained, what ought the 
prudent man to do, or to devise, or to refrain from doing? 
CLIN. The answer is plain: Every man ought so to devise as 
to be of the number of those who follow in the steps of the 
god. 


Clinias here has been silent on this conduct, on the actions; he 
has only spoken of the state of mind, as it were, of the righteous man. 


ATH. hat conduct, then is dear to God and in his steps? 
One kind of conduct, expressed in one ancient phrase, namely 
that "like is dear to like" when it is moderate, whereas 
immoderate things are dear neither to one another nor to 
things moderate. Ín our eyes God will be the measure of 

all things, in the highest degree--a degree much higher 
than is any man they talk of. 


So that is an allusion to the famous proposition of Protagoras, 
that man is the measure of all things--to which Plato opposes the 
rule that God is the measure of all things. But he qualifies it. 
in a way; God deserves, we can say, to a much higher degree, to be 
called the master of all things, than some human being, than any 
human beinge 

ATH. --He then, that is to become dear to such an one 

must needs become, so far as he possibly can, of a like 

character; amd according to the present argument, he 
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amongst us that is temperate is dear to God,-- 


Moderate, that is. 5o we have now rehabilitated moderation completely; 
and that is in perfect agreement with the praise of humility in the 
same context. 


ATH.--since he is like him, while he that is not temperate 
is unliko and at enmity--as is also he who is unjust, and 

so likewise with the rest, by parity of reasoning. Un this 

there follows, let us observe, this further rule--and of all 
rules it is the noblest and truest--that to engage in sacrifice 
and communion with the gods continually, by prayers and offerings 
and devotions of every kind, is a thing most noble and good 

and helpful towards the happy life, and superlatively fitting 
also for the good man, but for the wicked, the very opposite, 

For the wicked man is unclean of soul, whereas the good man 

is clean; and from him that is defiled no good man, nor god, 

can ever rightly receive gifts. Therefore all the great labor 
that impious men spend upon the gods is in vain, but that of 

tho pious is most profitable to them all, Here then is the 

mark at which wo must aim, but as to the shaft we should shoot, 
and the flight of them--what kind of shafts, think you, would 

fly most straight to the mark?== 


So the end is aosimilation to God, and that means, being moderate, 
living a moderate life , in tho full sense of the word moderate. 
Now what does such a moderate life precisely mean? 


ATH. First of all we say, if--after the honors paid to the 
Olympians and tho gods who kecp the state--we should assign 

tho even and the left as their honors to the gods of the under= 
world, we would be aíming most straight at tne mark of pioty== 
as also in assigning the former gods the things mperior, the 
opposites of theso. Next after these gods the wise man will 
offer worship to the daemons, and after the daemons to the 
heroes. Áfter these will come private shrines legally dedicated 
to ancestral deities; and next, honors paid to living parente. 
For to these duty enjoins that the debtor should pay back the 
first and greatest of debts, the most primary of all dues, 

and that he should acknowledge that all that he owns and 

has belongs to those who begot and reared him, so that he 

ought to give thenfervice to the utmost of his power== 

with substance, with body, and with soul, all three--thus 
making returns for the loans of care and pain spent on the children 
by those who suffered on their behalf in bygone years, and 
recompensing the old in their old age, when they need help most. 
And throughout all his life he must diligently observe reverence 
of speech towards his parents in all things, seeing that for 
light and winged words there is a most heavy penalty--for over 
all such matters Nemesis, the messenger of Justice, is appointed 
to keep watch; wherefore the son must yield to his parents 

when they are wroth, and when they give rein to their wrath 
whether by word or deed, he must pardon them, seeing that 

it is most natural for a father to be especially wroth when 

he deems that he is wronged by his own son. 
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ATH. When parents die, the most modest funeral rites 

are the best, whereby the son neither exceeds the accustomed 
pomp, not falls short of what his forefathers paid to their 
sires; and in like manner he should duly bestow the yearly 
attentions, which ensure honor, on the rites already completed 
He should always venerate them, by never failing to provide a 
continual memorial, and assigning to the deceased a due share of 
the means which fortune provides for expenditure. Every one 
of us, if we acted thus and observed these rules of life, 
would win always a due reward from the gods and from all 

that are mightier than ourselves, and would pass the greatest 
part of our lives in the enjoyment of hopes of happiness. 


This is the end of the speech of the Athenian and Clinias to the 

now citizens. Its subject is piety. Piety is the fundamental virtue, 
on which everything depends; but he also said moderation, and he 
enumerates the various duties, as we can say, which are implied in 
that, but he speaks most fully of the duties to parents, to ono*s 
parents, living or dead. That belongs to piety, thore is a sense 
also in Latin, pietas, which means this in the first place. Then 

he concludes his speech. 





ATH. As regards duties to children, relations, friends, and 
citizens, and those of service done to strangers for Heaven's 
sake, and of social intercourse with all those classes--by 
fulfilling which a man should brighten his own life and order 
it as the law enjoins--the sequel of the laws themselves, 
partly by persuasion and partly (when men's habits defy 
persuasion) by forcible and just chastisement, will render 
our state, with the concurrence of the gods, a blessed state 
and a prosporous one. There are also matters which a lawgiver 
if he shares my view, must necessarily regulate, though they 
be ill-suited for statement in the form of a law; in dealing 
with these he ought, in my opinion, to produce a sample for 
his own use and that of those for whom he is legislating, 

and after expounding all other matters as best he can, pass on 
next to commencing the task of legislation. 


So what was stated in that long speech and in the appendix to it 

is not yet legislation. What it is he will explain soon. But even 
before he made a distinction between what belongs with legislation, 
like for example, what one owes to one's neighbors, and kinsmen, and 
fellow citizens, and strangers, and so on, as distinguished from , 
parents and other higher beings. He makes now an insensible transition 
to the third step of the legislator. The first was the clarification 
of what the best regime is; the second was the address to the future 
citizens; and then the third step, which consists in a word in trying 
to fill the greatest lacuna in what he has said before about the law, 
that law is a dispensation effected by the intellect. This is very 
incomplete, and he will now show why and in what respect it is incom- 
plete. 





CLIN. What is the special form in which such matters are laid 
down? 

ATH. It is by no means easy to embrace them all in a single 
model of statement, so to speak; but let us conccive of them 
in some such way as this, in case we may succeed in affirming 
something definite about them. 
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CLIN, Tell us what that is. 
ATH. I should desire the people to be as docile as possible 
in the matter of virtue; and this evidently is what the 
legislator will endeavor to effect in a11 his legislation. 
CLIN. Assuredly. 
ATH. I thought the address we have made might prove of some 
help in making them listen to its monitions with souls not 
utterly savage, but in a more civil and less hostile mood. 
So that we may hc well content if, as 1 say, it renders the 
hearer even but a little more docile, because 2 little less 
hostile. For there is no great plenty or abundance of persons 
anxious to become with all specd as good as possible; the 
majority, indeed, serve to show how wise esiod was when he said 
"smooth is the way that lcadeth unto wickedness," and that 
'no sweat is needed to traverse it" since it is "passing short," 
but he says=- 

In front of goodnoss the inmortal gods 

Have set the sweat of toil, and thereunto 

Long is the road and stecp, and rough withal, 

The first ascent; but when the crest is won, 

'Tis easy travelling, ulbeit 'twas hard. 








he first consideration which ho suggests is this: that the majority 
of men are rather lukewarm to the acquisition of virtue. That we must 
keop in mind. And then he quotes Hesiod, with some slight variation; 
but still we know that this is not due to a different tradition, because 
in the Protaroras, Plato quotes the same verse. The only deviation 
which he makes ls in the last line, when ho says, after virtue, it 1s 
easy to benr; whereas in Hosiod, it is, Virtuo dwells easily with you, 
once you have reached the height, Then the answer of Clinias? 


CuIN. The poet speaks nobly, 1 should say. 


Yes. Isn't it odd that the reply of Clinias is metrical? "Kalós 
glevike legonti." You will see some tine after, in 722 A, there will 
be another metrical reply of Clinias. The reason of this jocular event 


is thal we come now to speak of poets. 





ATH. He certainly does. Now I wish to put before you what 

I take Lo be the result of the foregoing argument. 

CLIN. Do so. 

ATH, Let us address the lawgiver and soy: "Tell us, O lawgiver: 
if you knew what we ought to do and say, is it not obvious that 
you would stato 1t2" 


If--if, if. Now let us assune that the legislator is not a man of 
supreme knowledgo. Then we would be confronted with this situation, 
the legislator is supposed to lead to virtue mon imperfectly motivated 
to virtue; and he, lacking the full knowledge required. This would 
he, quote, a realistic, unquote, view of laws--and we must see how to 
begin with what ue have heard before, what a law should be. 

CLIN. Inevitably. 

ATH. Now did not we hear you saying a little while ago that 

the lawgiver should not permit the poets to compose just as 

they please? For they would not be likely to know what saying 

of theirs might be contrary to the laws and injurious to the state. 
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CLIN. That ás quite true. 


The legislator is not necessarily a man of supreme knowledge; 

a truly wise man. Now what kind of human being apart from the 
legislator could possibly be wise, in the sub-Socratic context? 

only the poets. And therefore we come now to the poets, and see 
whether they do not help us out of the predicament. But the diffi- 
culty with this of course is that we have previously subordinated 

tho poets to the legislator's control and censorship. But if the 
legislator is not the supremely wise one, we may have to reconsider it, 
yos? 


ATH. Would our address be reasonable if we were to address him 
on behalf of the poets in these terms? 
CLIN, What terms? 


So now he addresses the legislator together with Clinias, on behalf 
of the poets, and as will appear from that speech itsolf, he speaks 
to the legislator, in the name of the poets, not only on behalf of 
them. Now what does he say? 


ADH. "There is, O lawgiver, an ancient saying--constantly 
repeated by ourselves and endorsed by everyone else==that 
whenever a poet is seated on the Muses' tripod, he is not 

in his senses, but resembles a fountain, which gives free course 
to the upward rush of water; and since his art consists in 
imitation, he is compelled often to contradict himself, when 
he creates characters of contradictory mood: and he knows 
not which of these contradictory utterances is true. But it 
is not possible for the lawgiver in his law thus to compose 
two statements about a single matter; but he must always 
publish one single statement about one matter. Take an 
example from one of your own recent statements. A funeral 
may be cither excessive or defective or moderato: of these 
three alternativos you choose one, the moderate, and this 

you prescribe, after praising it unconditionally. 1, on the 
other hand, if (in my poem) Í had a wife of surpassing wealth, 
and she were to bid me bury her, would extol the tomb of 
excessive grandeur; while a poor and stingy man would praise 
the defective tomb, and the person of moderate means, if a 
moderate man himself, would praise the same one es you. But 
you should not merely speak of a thing as 'moderate' in the 
way you have now done, but you should explain what "the moderate" 
is, and what is its size; otherwise it is too soon for you 

to propose that such a statement should be made law. 











Let us stop here. In other words, it appears that now the legislator 
has to sit at tho feet of the poet. The poet voices what very different 
kinds of human beings demand, think, feel. He would instruct the 
legislator in the natures and habits of a variety of human beings, 
to which the soldier had referred at the end of the first book. 
But this is of course only a very small part of the story. 

The simplest example is of course that of a dramatic poet, 
but it would apply to all pocts. They have an art, the art of imitation, 
but at the same time, when they are creative, as they would say today, 
they are not in their senses. And this leads to the consequence that 
they do not know whether what they say is in agreement with a law or not. 
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That is funny. Because they could very well find out immediately 
after being out of their trance. But here he says, they make or 

create human beings who are of opposite or contradictory dispositions, 
like that rich woman or that stingy man. The conscquence is that the 
poet contradicts himself--which is not true, 1 think, because if ho 
makes a rich woman speak in this way and a stingy man speak in that 
way, he doesn't contradict himself at all--nor docs he show that he 
does not know which of the contradictory statements is true, because 
that is not his primary concern, The primary concern is that these 
speeches he makes arc-fit the different characters. So this statement 
about the poets is in itself contradictory. And it is based on the 
ancient slory, going back to the poets and propagated through the poets, 
which says that they arc not responsible for what they say, whereas 

in fact tuey are. Át any rate, the poets are said to say different 
things on the sane subject. The legislator of course must suy only 

one thing on the same subject. Now to say different things on the 

same subject to different people, that precisoly is irony, in the 
original meaning of the term. Ánd it is obvious that the legislator's 
speech must under no circumstances be ironic. This 1 believe doesn't 
need any proof. 

Now what about Plato's own speech? It is clear that Plato makes 
different human beings say different, contradictory things, just as he 
reproduces the speech of those who say the laws are dependent on the 
regimes, and therefore are made in the interest of the stronger, and 
not with a view to any other end. But the legislator must be radically 
different. So Plato's writing must be diametrically opposed to the 
legislator*'s writing. Now whether that is the last word about that 
legislator who is a Platonic legislator, remains to be seen, 

At any rate we are now confronted with tho question, which will 
be discussed in the immediate sequel, must the legislator's own speech 
be truly simple, os it is stated here? Or must it nol also be two-fo1d? 
Or even manifold, as the speeches of the poets? The answer which he will 
give at least to begin with, is that they must be two-fold. That means 
in principle, also manifold. And if this is true, then indeed the 
Platonic legislator, the legislator inspired by Ylato, in his speeches 
would approximate the Platonic speeches. And this difference would 
disappear. But the completely non-Platonic legislator, his speeches 
would be at the other pole of the Platonic speeches. 1 believe that 
is the strongest statement on behalf of the poets which occurs in 
Flato's writings. And it is also not accidental that it occurs in 
the Laws, in which Homer and Hesiod are never blamed as they are in 
the Republic. That has all to do with the fact that philosophy is 
pushed out of sight; but it is always there, novertheless. 

Is there any point you would like to bring up? Then we will 
meet next wecke 
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Plato's Laws 
Lecture 13 





We are reading now the fourth book, the first book in which the 
Athenian speaks as an advisor of Clinias, an individual legislator 
here and now, no longer as a teacher of legislators in general. 

The first subject he takes up here is the nature of the land, of 
the population, and of his helper, his most desirable helper, a 
young tyrant. That implies also as we have seen, the nature of 

the legislator himself. After completing this discussion, he turns 
to the three fundamental acts of the legislators art, those acts 
which precede the legislation proper. Here again we have a tri- 
partition: first the nature of the regime, which is, to uso a 
non-Platonic word, a theocracy--more precisely, the rule of the 
intellect, The dispensation effected by the intellect, by the noús, 
is nomos, law» It is thus rule of law, not rule of man. There 
follows the second act, the Allocution to the future colonists or 
citizens, who are exhorted to piety and humility. There is also 

an exhortation to the future citizens in the Republic, in 450A-B, 
in the context of the noble lie, a much shorter statement and a 
very different statement. The third step, and this is the one with 
which we are now concerned, is tnie: the Athenian reconsiders what 
he had said first, on law. He starts from two facts: the majority 
of men are lukewarm to the acquisition of virtue, and the legislator 
is likely to bo a man of imperfect knowledge. Then we have this 
situation: a man of imperfect knowledge is to lead to virtue 

human beings who are not very eager to acquire virtue. That is 

a difficult proposition. Now the lack of evidence of the legio= 
lator's prescriptions, due to the imperfection of his knowledge, 
and on the other hand, the recalcitrance of the people, calls in 
the first place, for coercion. So from this point of view the law 
is nothing but coercive,commandé, as it is most clearly in later 
thinkers like Hobbes. But in Plato this is only the flooring, because 
the other statement on law, that it is a dispensation effected by 
the intellect, must not be forgotten. But this first statement 
that law is a dispensation offected by the intellect, is the 
celling. Between this flooring and this ceiling the whole task of 
legislation moves, of any respectable legislation, 

Now these two extremes, coercion and intellect, call for a 
mediation; and that mediation is effected by persuasion. The most 
effective persuaders are the poets; and therefore the Athenian 
leads up to this subject as we have already seen last time. But 
I think we should re-read the section on poetes again, in 719Bb 
Can you perhaps tell the others the page? (305, Loeb.) 





ATH, "Now did we not hear you saying a little while ugo 
that the lawgiver should not permit the poets to compose 
just as they please? For they would not be likely to know 
what saying of theirs might be contrary to the laws and 
injurious to the state." 


Previously the poets had been subordinated to the legislators, 
because of their ignorance of what seemed to le most important, 

namely of the law. This is perhaps not so easy to understand, 

because why should the poeta not know the laws? You know in our ' 
time there are poets who praise all kinds of wejrd things condemned 
by the legislators, and know very well that these things are condemned 
by the legislators. This is the first minor difficulty. But let 

us see how he proceeds, 
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CLIN. That is quite true. 

ATH. Would our address be reasonable, if we were to 
address him on behalf of the poets in these terms?== 
CLIN, What terms? 


The Athenian now addresses the legislator on behalf of the poets; 

that is, he wishes to make a case for the poets against the legis- 
lator; and he speaks to the legislator not only on behalf of the 

pots, but he makes the poet or poets themselves speake 


ATH. These: "There is, O laugiver, an ancient saying, 
constantly repeated by ourselves-- 


He means by the poets. They have oríginated this story, but it 
has been accepted by all men. 





ATH, -=that whenever a poet is semted on the Musos! tripod, 
he is not in his senses, but resembles a fountain, which 
gives free course to the upward rush of the water; and 
since his art consiste in imitation, he is compelled often 

to contradict himself, when he creates characters of contra- 
dictory moods; and he knows not which of these contradictory 
utterances is trul 





The poets are, according to their own claim, the possessors of an 

art, which means that they know what they are doing. But on the 

other hand, they deny that they know what they are doing while in 

the state of poetic production, And furthernore, they make their 
characters” say contradictory things, but they do not know which of 
their charactero 1£ any tells the truth. This is not the first concern. 
that being whether the speeches fit their characters. 


ATH. But át is not possible for the lawgiver in his law thus 

to compose two statements about a single matter; but he must 
always publish one single statement about one matter. Take an 
example from one of your own recent statements. A funeral may 

be either excessive or defective or moderate; of these three 
alternatives you choose one, the moderate, and this you prescribe, 
after praising it unconditionally. 1, on the other hand, 1£ 

(in my poem) Í had a wife of surpassing wealth, and she were to 
bid me bury her, would extol the tomb of excessive grandeur, 
while a poor and stingy man would praise the defective tomb, 

and the person of moderate means, if a moderate man himself, 
would praise the same one as you. But you should not merely 
speak of a thing as "moderate," in the way you have now done, 

but you should explain what the moderate is, and what is ¡te 
size, otherwise it is too soon for you to propose that such 

a statement should be made law. 
CLIN. Exceedingly true. 





So what is the legislator supposed to learn from the poet? That 
the legislator's speech is insufficient, is not precise enough. 
It is not quite clear whethor the post means that the legislator 
should prescribe different burial expenses s 
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to the rich woman, to the poor man, or the man of moderate means. 
But the poet will always speak in the character of these different 
people. In the same way you see the stingy and poor man; that is 

a more comical character than the other two, so it is not too sur= 
prising that the comical should be in the center. At any rate, 

the poet's speech is manifold; and the legislator's speech must 

be simple, one. One about one subject. Now the question arises, 

as we shall see from the sequel, as to whether one can leave matters 
at the unqualified univocity of the legislator's speeches. The 
legislator too, must he not speak in a manifold way? And if he 

does 50, must he not learn from the poeta how to speak in a manifold 
way? 





ATH. Should then our appointed president of the laws 
commence his laws with no such prefatory statement, but 
declare at once what must be done and what not, and state 

the penalty which threatens disobedience, and so turn off 

to another law, without adding to his statutes a single 

word of encouragement and persuasion? Just as is the way 

with doctors, one treats us in this fashion, and another 

in that: they have two different methods, which we may 
recall, in ordor that, like some children who beg the 

doctor to treat then by the mildest method, so we may make 

a like request of the lawgiver, Shall I give an illustra= 
tion of what I mean? There are men that are doctors, we say 
and others that are doctor's assistants. We call the latter 
also, to be sure, by the neme of "doctors." 

CLIN. We do. 

ATH. These, whether they be free-born or slaves, acquiro 
their art under tho direction of their masters, by observation 
and practice and not by the study of nature--which is the way 
in which the free=-born doctors have learnt the art themselves 
and ín which they instruct their own disciples. Would you assert 
that we have here two classes of what are called doctors? 
CLIN. Certainly, 

ATH. You are also aware that, as the sick folk in the cities 
comprise both slaves and free men, the slaves are usually 
doctored by slaves, who either run round the town or wait 

in their surgeries; and not one of these doctors either 

gives or receives any account of the several ailments of the 
various domestics, but prescribes for each what he deens 

right from experience, just as though he had exact knowledge, 
and with the assurance of an autocrat; then up he jumps and 
off he rushes to another sick domestic, and thus he relieves 
bis master in his attendance on the sick. But the free-born 
doctor is mainly engaged in visiting and treating the ailments 
of free men, and he does so by investigating then from the 
commencement and according to the course of nature; he talks 
with the patient himself and with his friends, and thus both 
loarns hinself from the sufferers and imparts instruction to 
them, so fer as possible; and he gives no prescription until 
he has gained the patient's confidence, and consent, and only 
then, while securing the patient's continued docility by means 
of persuasion, does he attempt to complete the task of restoring 
him to health. hich of these two methods of doctoring shows 
the better doctor, of or training, the better trainer? 
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ATH, Should the doctor perform one and the same function 
in two ways, or do it in one way only and that the worse 
vay of the two and the less humane? 

CLIN. The double method, Atranger, is by far tho better. 


He has not yet made an application to the legislator, but has spoken 
hitherto only of medicine, and the two classes of physicians. Here 
these are different men: the physicians of slaves, and the physicians 
of free mon. tihat will come out later on is that in the case of the 
legislator, the two functions must be fulfilled by the same man, the 
legislator, in the same act. Let us first consider a few things in 
this speech. At the end he brings in for a second so to speak, the 
gymnastic trainer, in addition to the physician, Now what is the 
relation betucon these two arte, gymnastics and medicine? They 

are obviously the two arts dealing with the human body, strengthening 
it and restoring it to health, What is-"the art of the legislator 
must bo compared to both that of the gymnastic trainer and that of 
medicine-=-an odifying function like that of building up, and a 
restoring or punitive function, In the case of the body, they are 
strictly separated, but in tho case of the soul, they must be exercised 
by one and the same man. This is at least the demand here. 0f course 
in tho case of the--one can also conceive of a medicine of the mind, 
which 16 limited altogether to the medicine of the free men, of the 
free physician who treats free patients, and then one would think 
naturally of Socrates, whose proceedings are here implicitly described. 
Who talks to people and himself learns something by talking to the 
patient about his disease; and he talks to the patient's friends, 

and he reaches agreement with the patient, Well, think of Charmídos 
and his headaches; then the patient will comply with tho prescription 
without any coorcion. The main point however, is that according to 
what is inplied here, in legislation as distinguished from medicine 
tho treatment of freemen and the treatment of slaves, belong to one 
and the same art; the logislative art. The freo treatment, the 
generous treatment, and the tyrannical treatment, both belong to the 
logislative art, thus 1t must be in itself two-fold, Therefore it 

ds possible and necessary that the legislator must speak in a two= 
fold manner: to the froe men and to the slaves, in the literal al 

well as the metaphoric sense of the word slaves. 


ATH. Do you wish to oxamine the double method and the single 

as applied also to actual legislation? 

CLIN. Most certainly 1 wish it. 

AT. Comg, tell mo then, by the gods-=what would be the first 
law to be laid down by the lawgiver? Will ho not follow the order 
of nature, and in his ordinances regulate first the starting- 
point of generation in states? 

CLIN. Of course 


Now this is=-is it of course? One could have had the impression from 
the allocution to the future citizens that the first laws, would be 
those regarding divine worship. But perhaps there is no contradiction 
because here he speaks first of what would come according to nature. 
Then the two statements would be easily reconciled. At any rate, 

tne oath by the gods reminds us of this question. 


ATI, Does not the starting-point of generation in all 
states lie in the union and partnership of marriage? 
CLIN. Certainly. 
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ATH. So it seems that, if the marriage laws were the first 

to be enacted, that would be the right course in every state. 
CLIN. Most assuredly. 

ATH. Let us state the law in its simple form firet; how will 

it run? Probably like thi man shall morry when he is thirty 
years old and under five and thirty; if he fails to do so, he 
shall be punished both by a fine and money and by degradation, 

the fine being of such and such an amount, and the degradation 
being of such and such a kind. " 





So the lacuna has to be filled out by the legislator, and this is 
not a final formulation, as you see when he says it would perhaps 
run in the following manner. 1f later on a statement occurs which 
conflicts with this, and age is stated differently, there is naturally 
no contradiction because this is meant to be a provisional statement. 
This is a simple statement, and now we will hear the double statement, 





ATH. "A man shall marry when he is thirty years old, and under 
thirty-five, bearing in mind that this is the way by which the 
human race, by nature's ordinance, shares in imnortality, a thing 
for which nature has implanted in everyone a keen désire, The 
desire to win glory, instead of lying in a nameless gra: 
aims at a like object. Thus mankind is by nature-- 





But only this is the reason: for to become famous, and not to lie 
nameless after one's death, is the desire for suchlike tbings--for 
immortality. 





ATH. —by nature coevalith the whole of time, in that it 
accompanies it continually both now and in tho future; and 

the means by which it is inmortal is this: by leaving behind it 
children's children and continuing ever one and the same, it 

thus by reproduction shares in inmortality. That a man should 
deprive himself voluntarily thereof is never an act of holiness; 
and he who denios himself wife and children is guilty of such 
intentional deprivation. He who obeys the law may be dismissed 
without penalty, but he that disobeys and does not marry when 
thirty-five years ola shall pay a yearly fine of such and such 

an amount--lest he imagine that single life brings hin gain and 
easo--and he shall have no share in the honors which are paid from 
time to time by the younger men in the state to their seniors." 
líhen one hears and compares this law with the former one, it is 
possible to judge in each particular case whether the laws ought 
to be at least double in length, through combining threats with 
persuasion, or only single in length, through employing threats 
alone. 








This long statement of the Athenian is double because it contains both 
the law in the narros sense, and the reason of the law. But this is 

a wnolly unproblematical two-foldness, as we see. A difficulty is 
indicated by a fact which is not mentioned in the Laws or anywhere 
else in Plato's writings, and that is that Plato never married. Plato 
in other words contradicted his own legislator, and his own legislator 
is not just any legislator, but the man whose laws are supposed to be 
the dispensations of the intellect. ls then Plato as they say today 

a hypocrite? ..by preaching one thing, and doing another? Or is the 
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the law not sufficiently flexible, two-fold, to permit of Plato's 
seomingly lawless action? Well, Í think he makes one crucial 
qualification: voluntarily. There is indicated here that this 

desire for immortality which finds its normal outlet in the generation 
of children may be satisfied also in other ways, by immortal fame, 

If this desire is overpowering, then there is no place left for 
marriage, and the abstention from marriage is involuntary. This 
possibility is provided for. We see that the law is not only two=-fold, 
because it consists of the law proper, and the reason of the las 
but the reason of the law is itself two-fold, because it says different 
things to different people, And if this is the case, then Plato's 
legislator's writings will be as manifold as Plato's own writings, 
which also say different things, and are meant to say different things, 
to different people. The question is now what kind of laws shall we 
have--the usual one, or else, the statement appealing to the understan= 
ding of the subjects, 








MEG. Our Laconian way, Stranger, is to prefer brevity always. 
But were 1 bidden to choose which of these two statutes 1 
should desire to have enacted in writing in my state 1 should 
choose the longer, and what is more 1 should make the same 
choice in every law in which, as in the example before us, 
those two alternatives were offered. It is necessary, however, 
that tho laws wo aro now enacting should have the approval of 
our friend Clinias also; for itis his state which is now 
proposing to make use of such things. 


Megillus is apparently worried by the great length; the Bpartans 
are laconic; but he assures the Athenian that this kind of length 

is entirely welcome, so there will be no conflict on this ground. 

The Athenian will have to say something about length almost immediately; 
but now what does Clinias say? 


CLIN. 1 highly approve of all you have said, Megillus. 


Mr. Licht: May we assune that slaves would not be persuaded by the 
persuasive laws? ("Yes.'") So that this also--it is possible tnat 
free men might not be persuaded also. ("Unfortunately, yes.") So 
doesn't the Athenian's proposed law assume docility of character? 
(Yes, generally speaking, yes. But it has also what they call 
teeth in it, for those who are not docile." .') So the end of the 
law is really not persuasion but coercion. 








Yes, but coercion which should try to make itself superfluous, 

in the given case, There will always be the necessity for coercion; 
but in the given case, the coercion may also become superfluous, 
because all people become convinced that it is the best way. 


Mr. Licht: These are people who wish to be convinced that this is 
the best way; and for.the doctor, that there are people who wish 
to be healed, and so forthe 


The genuine, the competent doctor, he would succeed in persuading 

the patient that he has to take the bitter pill, or whatever it may 
be,» And similarly in the case of legislation. What Clinias says 
here in the last speech we have read is again metrical, just as we 
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found in 71943; before and after the discussion of poets. 
The Athenian now takes up the suggestion df Megillus that one 
should make no objection to the length of the speeches. 


ATH, Still, 1t is extremely foolish to argue about 

the length or brevity of writings, for what we should 

value, 1 suppose is not their extreme brevity or prolixity, 

but their excellence; and in the case of the laws mentioned 
just now, not only does the one form possess the double value 
of the other in respoct of practical excellence, but the example 
of the two kinds of doctors, recently mentioned, presents a 
very exact analogy» 


That is: tho genus of the two-fold doctors. It is not too general 
of doctors, as in the case of ordinary medicino, but it is one genus 
in the case of legislation, mich performs the free doctor's and the 
slave doctor's functions. 


ATH--But as regards this, it appears that no legislator has 
ever yet observed that, while it is in their power to make use 
in their lawnaking of two methods--namely, persuasion and force, 
--in so far as that is fensible in dealing with the uncultured 
populace, they actually employ óne method only;in their legis- 
lation, they do not temper compulsion with persuasion, but uso 
untempered force alo, And 1, ay dear sirs, perceive still 

a third requisite which ought to be found in laws, but which 

is nowhere to be found at present. 

CLIN, What is 1t you allude to? 





This much is clear, we need both; one reason is that the legislator 
has to do with the crowd inexperienced in education. There will be 
another consideration following. 


ATH.. A matter which, by a kind of divine direction, has 

spring out of the subjects we have now been discussinga 

It was little more than dawn when we began talking about 

laws, and hero we are in this entrancing resting-place; 

all the time we have been talking of nothing but laws, yet it 
ás only recently that we have begun, as it seems, to utter laws; 
and what went before was all simply preludes to laws. What== 


Now let us stop here. They started at dawn, and now it is high noon+ 
Ve are about at the end of the fourth book. It is reasonable 

to assume that books five to eight, and then books nine to twelve 
vill take approximately the same time; that would mean that books 
nine to twelve will be spoken in the evening. And at dusk, the 
beginning of the night. Now these last four books are devoted to 
penal law; in other words, this is something which is, which we 
should obscuro 1f possible, but of course we must have it. The very 
last discussion in the Laws deals with something called the nocturnal 
council; that is the closest approximation to the rule of philosophers 
which is possible in this work here. The very namo nocturnal council 
points to the night. Of course one doesn't know whether the next four 
books will also be spoken in the shade, as this passage here is; that 
cannot be settled, 1 believe. 
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ATH. What ie my object in saying this? It is to explain 
that ell utterrances and all.vocal expressions have preludes 
and tunings-up (as one might call them), which provide a kind 
of artistic preparation which assists towards the further 
development of the subject. 


In this precise sense, according to rules of art. All speeches need 
preludes, which must be composed in an artful, artistic manner, and 
this applies also to laws. 


ATH.--Indeed, we have examples of preludes before us, admirably 
elaborated, in those prefixed to that class of lyric ode called 
the "nome," and to musical composition of every description. 


The same word in Greek, nomoi, for these kinds of songs, and for laws, 





ATH, But for the "nomes" which are real "nomes'"--and which 

we designate political-=-no one has ever yet uttered a prelude 
or composed or published one, just as though there were no such 
thing. But our present conversation proves, in my opinion, 
that there is such a thing, and it struck me just now that 

the laws we vore then stating are something more than 

simply double, and consist of these two things combinod== 

law, and prelude to law. The part which we considered the 
Wdespotic prescription'"--comparing it to the prescriptions 

of the slave-doctors we mentioned=-is unblended law; but 

tho part which precedes this, and which is uttered as persua= 
sivo thereof, while it is simply persuasion, yet serves also 
the same purpose as the prelude to an oration. To ensure that 
the person to whom the lawgiver addresses the law should accept 
the prescription quietly-=-and because quietly, in a docile 
spirit=-that, as 1 suppose, was the evident object with which 
the speaker uttered all his persuasive discourse. Hence, 
according to my argument, tho right term for it would be 

not "logal statement," but "prelude," and no other word. 





No, prelude but not a speech of the law. He retracts now the earlier 
statement about the two-foldness of the law, which has fulfilled its 
purpose and ás no longer necessary. But now he says that the reason 
of the laws which ís stated in the prelude is not law. The law is 

a statement, do this or that, or else. The tyrannical statement. 

The generous, persuasive statement does not belong to the law proper. 
But the whole thing, the law plus its prelude, consists of a tyrannical 
ingredient, and of an ingredient which is to elicit consent, free 
consent, If we assume for a moment that the political order most 
concerned with consent is democracy, then we would have to say that 

a law as it should be, is based on a mixture of a democratic and 

a tyrannical ingredient; and perhaps one should enlarge that in 
Plato's spirit, to say that all sensible political arrangements are 
mixtures of tyranny and democracy. So that when Aristotle says in 

his Politics, criticizing the Athenian Stranger, that according to 

the Athenian Stranger the best mixture is one of tyranny and demo- 
cracy, Aristotle has read the Laws better than we, --because that 
statement never occurs directly. There ars modern scholars who 

point the finger of disapproval at Aristotle and say that he slanders. 
But he only has thought through this subject more than people who 
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believe there is only that in the book which can be quoted 
verbatim by every reader, however superficial. You romember 
perhaps that earlier he had said, in the third book, there 
are two mothers of regimes, monarchy and democracy. He did 
not say kingship and democracy. Tyranny would also be a 
monarchy, of course. This would be another confirmation of 
Aristotle's interpretation. 





Mr. Kaplan: ..we are speaking now of the tyrannical state with 
a legislator; and if so, my question is, what is the relation 
between the tyrant, and the legislator who takes this law, from 
the nos, from the logos? 





The tyrant came in only in the context of the question of how to 
establish most quickly and most easily this kind of society. But 
after it has been established, the tyrant disappears 





Mr, Kaplan: 1 understand that== 


Mr, Strau I mean, whether he can be easily pushed aside is 
another question, 





Mr, Kaplan: (unclear),.My question is, is it the tyrant who chooses 
the legislator? 


Mr. Strauss: No, 1 think the legislator chooses the tyrant. The 
tyrant is supposed to be a very docile man. (laughter) 





Mr. Kaplan: Excuse me, not only docile, he has to negate himself, 
án order that the legislator-- 


Mr. Strauss; Yes, the legislator will tell him that. And since he 
has such a high regard for the legislator, he will do it. But 
that is as impossible as the arraengement made in the Republic, that 
the philosophers should become kings or the kings philosophers. 
There is no quick and easy solution. 


ATH. Having said this, what ís the next statement I should 
desire to make? ltis this: that tne lavgiver must never 
omit to furnish preludes, as prefaces both to the laws as 
a whole, and to each individual statute, whereby they shall 
surpass their original form by as much as the "double" 
examples recently given surpassed the "single." 

CLIN. 1, for my part, would charge the expert to legislate 
thus, and not otherwise. 


So, the póigt to keep in mind for the immediate sequel is thil 
first there will be a general prelude to the whole code, and then 
there will be particular preludes to the particular laws; of the 
latter we have an example in what is said about the marriago laws. 





ATH. You are right, 1 believe, Clinias, in asserting at 
least this much--that all laws have preludes, and that, 

in commencing each piece of legislation, one ought to preface 
each enactment with the prelude that naturally belongs to it== 
for tne statement that is to follow the'prelude is of no small 
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ATH, importance, and it makes a vast difference whether 

these statements are distinctly or indistinctly remembered. 
Still, we should be wrong 1f we prescribed that all statutes, 
great and small, should be equally provided with preludes. 
For neither ought that to be done in the case of songs and 
speeches of every kind; for they all naturally have preludes, 
but we cannot employ them always; that is a thing which must 
be left in each case to the judgement of the actual orator 

or singer or legislator. 


It would be interesting to know whether Plato meant here also some 
of his own works, and which were susceptible of having a prelude but 
do not have one, because it would not be useful in their case. There 
are two Platonic writings which occurred to me immediately, today 
generally regarded ns spurious, which have no prelude in any sense, 
and these are the Minos and the Hipparchus. Especially the Minos 
begins in a very abrupt way, without any proparation, But Plato 

may have thought of something else, 1 do not knows 


CLIN. What you say is, 1 believe, very true. But let us not 
spend more time, Stranger, in delay, but return to our main 
subject, and start afresh, (if you agree) from the statements 
you made above--and made not by way of prelude. 


They did not made them as if they were pronouncing the preludo. 


ATI.--Lot us then repeat from the start the "second thoughts" 
that are "best" (to quote the player's proverb) treating 

then throughout as a prelude, and not, as before, as a chance 
discourse, and let us handle the opening statement as being 
confessedly a prelude. As to the worship of the gods and the 
attention to be paid to ancestors, our previous statement is 
quite sufficient; 1t is what comes next to these that you 
must try to state, "til the whole of the prelude has been 

set forth adequately, in our opinion, by you. After that 
you will proceed with your statement of the actual laws» 





Clinias makes now a momentous proposal: that they should retroac= 
tively declare the allocution to the future citizens to be the first 
part of the prelude to the whole code. You know, it was meant to be 
an allocution to the citizens, and nothing else. Now it is declared 
to be, the'first part of the prelude. 


ATH. So then the prelude we previously composed concerning 
the gods and those next to the gods and concerning parents, 
living and dead, was, as we now declare, sufficient; and 

you are now bidding me, 1 understand, to bring up, as it were, 
to the light of day the residue of this same subject. 

CLIN. Most certainly. 

ATH. Well, surely it is both fitting, and of the greatest 
mutual advantage, that, next to the matters mentioned, the 
speaker and his hearers should deal with the question of 

the degree of zeal or slackness which men ought to use in 
respect of their souls, their bodies, and their goodg. 
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ATH. And should ponder thereon, and thus get a grasp 
of education as far as possible. Precisely this, then 
is the statement which we must actually make and listen 
to next. 

CLIN. Perfectly righta 


The Athenian indicates now the subject which follows: the souls 
bodies, and properties of the people. And they also, and this includes 
the hearers and the speakor-"the Athenian, Clinias and Megillus also== 
should by this fact acquire education, as much as they are capablej 
tnis is expected from the statement about the souls, the bodies and 

the properties; whereas nothing has been said about the educating 
function of the first part of the prelude, i.0., the statements 

about the gods and the parents. So this is thebnd of the fourth 

book. Before we turn to the fifth book, is there any point which 

you would like to discuss? Mr, Sitte? 


Mr. Martin Sitte: You indicated briefly, but didn't elaborate 
the connection between how the central part of the fourth book 
culminates in a theocracy, in the rule of gods, which also you 
expressed as the rulo of intellect ("And the rule of law.'"')o.. 
and the last part of the book, which re-introduces the poets 
Now le there a connection between these two possages, between 
the rule of laws, on the one hand, and the higher status the 
poetes are then given in the last part of book four? 


Oh, the poets. —asjNo. 1 mean, the first part ís still explicitly 
based on the negative judgoment on poets. You know, the legislator 
is a man of supreme knowledge, and the poetes, while being compotent 
in matters purely poetic, have to obey the legislator in the truly 
important questions. But in this last section of the fourth book 
where the knowledge of the legislator is guestioned, the status of 
the poets raises automatically. But the chief relation of these 
tvo discussions in the fourth book, is the law-=what 1 called the 
deiling, law as a dispensation of the intellect, and the flooríng, 
lau as tyrannical command. He has soparated this by these two 
statements, by. the allocution to the citizens, which now proves 

to be according to Ulinias, at least, the first half of the prelude 
to the whole codes Yes? 


Mr, Gary: 719510, po 307 in the Loeb, there is a speech by the 
Athonian in which he says the poeta are able to speak in different 
ways--one about the excessive tune, and one about the defective 

tune, and one about the moderate tune, Clinias responds, "Exceedingly 
true." I was wondering if there are some things which there ís no 
possibility of explaining, and therefore the statement that is made 

in this speech by the Athenian is ironically countermanded by what 
Clinias says. He suggests by saying exceedingly true, to the reader 
who considers it, that perhaps there are certain things that cannot 
be in excess, like truth. 





I don't think so, 1 believe that Clinias' statement must be under= 
stood at least in the first es as a response to what the Athenian 
was saying last. Namely, that the legislator cannot leave matters 
at praising the mean, the moderate, but he must be more specific 
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about it, as is shown by the variety of what various kinds of 
people regard as becoming--like the rich woman, the poor man, and 
so on. Clinias does not=-he accepts everything the Áthenian says 
here, but especially this, that the poet got a point against the 
legislatoro 


Mr. Gary: I wasn't suggesting that Clinias was trying to contradict 
the Athenian, but that Clinias might be saying something that has 

a meaning he doesn't understand. — ("That could be.) — When he 
says, exceedingly true, he makes us think about the truth, and 
whether its possible that it could be exceeding. And if its 

not possible, then we have to look back at the speech, and see-- 


Mr. Berns: Tho Greek says, "Very trues" [AlBthestata legeis:] 
That's correct. Yes? 
Dr, Kase: May 1 return to the poimt about the status. .(tape reversal 


Mr. Strauss: ...be called in. The further consideration that 
poetry might be questioned from a higher point of view has no place 
here, because that higher point of view is so to speak suppressed, 
We cannot forget that, but on the other hand we must also remember 
this statement of the Laws in order not to take in too simple a 
manner the condemnation of the poetes in the Republic. 


Dr. Kase: Would it be fair to say that in this context, in the Laws, 
insofar as the legislator is not simply a tyrant, he is a poet. 





Yes, one can say that; but the question is, how much would follow 
from that? I mean, surely his statements do not have to be metrical, 
although Clínias somehow seoms to believe that, by his two metrical 
utterances. In enother sense, yes, he must tell untrue but edifying 
stories, for example, which would be the work of poets. But if you 
go into the details of the laws of pruchasing and selling, that is 
not likely to make us think of poets, yes? Although conceivably 

a fellow like Balzac could give it a quasi-poetical treatment. 

Mr. Gonda? 





Mr. Joseph Gonda: I'm not sure how to understand the subSocratic 
tone-=1t seems that the same point of view in the Gorgias that 
(uncieor) has to be ministerial to philosophy is the same as 
the relationship between medicine and gymnastics=- 

the example given in the beginning, where Gorgias has such pains 
to administer medicine to his brother». .Medicine is not spelled 
out as exactly== 


Yes, well, quite superficially in the Gorgias Socrates talks to the 
most famous teacher of rhetoric in Athens. And here the Stránger 
talks to two old Dorians in a very underdeveloped part of Greece, 
at that time, Of course, in the Gorgias, Socrates speaks of 
philosophy without hesitation, and it is perfectly fitting there. 
You know the whole contrast with Callicles is that between the 
political man and the philosophic man. This contrast is also 
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effective in the Laws, but not in such an extreme way as in the 
Gorgias. MWe will see that later. Mr. Berns? 


Mr. Berns: Is it the real problem that is broached by talking 
about the flooring and the ceiling, coercion, and persuasions 

that it would seem to be impossible to talk about law, to define 
law as one thing--you have to always define the law for the free, 
and the law for the unfree. It seems to be truly impossible to 
talk about law--1'm thinking of Thomas' treatise on law, where he 
begins and defines it in terms of an ordinance of reason, and then 
towards the end, he simply talks about coercive power of the law. 


That was implied from the very beginning. In the beginning, 
the general question of laws, preceding the particular kinds of 
laws, the question of sanctions was mentioned, 


Mr. Berns: It was mentioned, but it doesn't really fit in with 
the definition. 


But he did not mention the sanctions, especially in connection with 
the natural law, bocause that would bring up the whole question of 
divine punishment and rewards, and he didn't wish to speak of that 

in this context. But he does speak of that when he comes to human law 
But Thomas simply starts from the premise that the law, and in particular 
the human law, is or ought to be a dictate of reason. He does not go 
into the complexities of law as much as Plato does. 





Mr. Berns: 1t still bothers me that in the genoral definition, 
which at first appears to be the definition of law that he works 
from, there ie no mention of compulsion. And yet it is clear that 
he does talk, as you said, of human law, and there mentions it. 

In other words, the seeming failure of the definition indicates 
that it's almost impossible to defino law simply, that one always 
has to define it in terms of the law for those who are persuadable, 
and those who are not, 








Yes, but still does not every law have this dual appeal, at least 
implicitly? Think if the legislator forbids drinking of alcoholic 
beverages. líhat does he do? He or his friends point out the auful 
ravages wrought by demon rum. That is the persuasion. And then 
the legislator comes with his tyrannical law and says, "le who buys 
or sells or drinks this kind of thing will be punished in such and 
such A way»" You have both things in all legislation, only it is 
not generally thought to be the function of the legislator to do as 
the Athenian Stranger demands, both things. 1 think 1 see no diffi- 
culty in that. 


Mr. Berns: ell, for instance, if one takes Hobbes, who defines law 
in a systematic way as a command, will, he leaves out entirely what 
he calls counsel. That's perfectly clear and logical, but it leaves 
out half the story. ("Yes¿) Then if you take Thomas, who defines 
law as counsel, or as an ordinance of reason, which in Hobbes' terms 
would be counsel-=-that definition proves to be also insufficient== 
because then the coercion comes in. It seems as if there is no 
simple way to define law--one has to define it in terms of the tw0s 


ls this terrible? 
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Mr. Berns: Only for those who would like a simple and systematic 
treatment of it. 


Perhaps the simplicity--you know what Aristotle says about Hippodamus, 
who had such a simple scheme; it only led to confusion. This may be 
true in this case also. But even Hobbes , who in this case is so 
wonderfully clear, and has been properly admired for that, brings in 
the ceiling when he speaks of the office of the sovereign. There 

he speaks of what is a good law. He denies that there can be unjust 
laws, but he admits that there can bo bad laws. And then he speaks 
of good laws and of a good code, and this became the model for people 
up to Bentham, and tho Utilitarians, So Hobbes has this too but 
nevertheless it is a much narrower statement than that of Plato, 

l grant that. Yes? 


At the end of book four, when the Athenian speaks of the prelude 
that he has previously discussed, and the gods and the parents, 
I wonder what spocifically he io referríng to as a preludes 


That is what was presented in the allocution to the future colonists. 
I can only repeat, Clinias proposes that this allocution be raised 
rotroactively to the status of the first half of the prelude. The 
second half of the prelude is given in the first part of book five. 
Is this so difficult? 


Student; I'm not sure that 1'm clear, The question 1 mean is, where 
ín the previous books does he discuss the prelude to the gods.and parents? 


No, he doesn't mean anything but this particular section: the 
allocution to the future citizens. That was the exhortation to 
pioty, humility, otc. úhere he spoke of the gods as well as of 
the parents both living and dead. 


I£ I understand the analogy between medicine and the logislative art 
then 1t would seen that the free doctor of free men corresponds to 
what he later called the prelude, or the art of making preludos. 

The slave doctor troating slaves corresponds to the coercive part 
of the law. ("Yes.") If the analogy is as 1t is said to be, then 
there seems to be another function of the freo modicino: 1t seems 
to serve as a model for the slave medicine, The slave modicini 
couldn't exist without the free medicine. And 1 was wondering if 
the analogies for that in the mt of legislation would be, that 
the coercive function of law depends somehow on the persuasivo 
function of laws 





Yes, but let me make one point: the legislator's function combines 
that of the slave doctor and the free doctor. You have seen that? 


Student: Yes. Given that he combines those functions, there seem 

to be two constructive parts of the law: the prelude and the coercive 
part of the law» Now if the free doctor is said to be the teacher of 
the slave doctor== 


No, he is not said to be the teacher. The slave doctor is the simple 
empiricist --no science, no knowledge of the natures of things. 
They are two entirely different kinds of people, united only by the 
fact that they are both supposed to heal human beings. (cont.) 
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Mr. Strauss: But it follows only that this paradox of two 
heterogeneous things make up the legislator's at. But both aro 
equally essential to it: the free and the tyrannical,ingredient. 


Mr. Licht: In other words, it doesn't mean that the free doctor 
looks to nature and the slave doctor looks to the free doctor? 


I don't think so, This is not the way in which 1 understood this. 
("720410.") Yes, servants--but this is then later on dropped. 

There is say: , a kind of male. nurses--but in the detailed discussion, 
7208=D. Nothing is said of the slave doctors' being guided by the 





free doctors» ("7200") Yes: "they treat their patients, free or 
slave, according to the command of the mastera"--and masters means 
here the froo masters. — "And they acquire their art according to 


s the free doctors them= 
n who are called doctors. 


experience, but not according to nature 
selvel So there are two kinds of the 





Student: 1 would like to ask, if that's the caso, in whatever way 
the slave doctors seem to be under the direction of the free doctors, 
or if they are to learn from or observe the free doctors, then in 
what sense can we carry over this to analogy with the legislator? 

In what sense can the coercive function of law be said to be contin= 
gent on tho porsuasive function? 


W hat appears from this passage, 720A=D, would be this: slave 

doctors, or slave medicine, is a very crude version of free 

medicino, Accordingly, the law as law, tyramnical prescription, 

is a vory crude version of the dispensation offected by the intellect. 
Does thís not make sense? That something sensible and reasonable 
must bo crudifiod enormously in order to become a law, in order to 
acquiro this character of the tyrannical prescription. All final 
distinctions must be .dropped, + «..Mrs. Kaplan? 


Hrs. Keplan: Would it be easior, fron the standpoint of these 
analogies, to explain these two sides of legislation, 1f we kept 
in mind, that education comes first? This is not mentioned, but 
education is part of the legislation; that is not agreed upon 
theso days, however. 





Yes, but Plato is vory much concerned to point out the heterogeneous 
character of these two ingredients: the educational and the corrective. 
I believe all discussions todoy about the questionable effect of 
so-called rehabilitation and the difficulties there would confirm 
what Plato says. In all the human societies we know, at least 
somowhat more developed ones, there is penal justice. What is 
punishment? It is supposed to better men. Does it better men? 
Perhaps negatively, by deterring th but is mere deterrence 

from crime, education? In a way, yes; but a very crude kind of 
education, compared with education proper. Plato is very much 
concerned, as you see from the strong language he uses, to bring 

out the radical difference between these two ingredients. There 

is not a simple harnony between then possible; and Í think we 

will see it up to the present day. 














Mr, Berns: Ina democratic society, : —insofar as it is 
controlled by public opinion, you find people that come to expect 
the persuasive element in the law to slowly absorb almosttompletely 
the coercive parte 
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The withering away of the gallows. 


Mr. Berns: Yes. There was an article that we read during our 
"Cambodia days" here that was written by someone connected with 
the college--called "The Law as Question." The proposal was 

that every law should be taken as merely an open question for 
discussion, 1 guess from Plato's point of view that view of law 
would suffer from a fatal one-sidedness. 





that he said about the crowd: inexperienced in education, You 
know that remark which occurred? 


Yes, but then the answer 18, suppose everyone becomes experienced 
in education? 


Yes. Suppose, That is a question which Plato will discuss in his 
on when he speaks actually about the regime of the Laws. 
yet. ...This tough side of the laws, that is overdone 
by people like Machiavelli, but it 4s recognized by Plato and by 
Aristotle too, of course--remember at tho end of the Ethics, when 
ho speaks of the compulsory power which the law must have? Other= 
wise, one gets into the difficulty which Don Quixote faced, when 
he tried to liberate the galley slaves, you know, and was shocked 
that they were chained. Well, to come back to our context, 

in the second half of the preludo, he will discuss the proper 
treatment of the souls, the bodies and property, 1 think we 

can use without any danger the expressions taken from theology, 
that the first half of the preludo is this first table of that 
decalogue. Now in the second half we get the second table, and 
we will see whether that fits or does not fit. That we must begin 
to do next time. 
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Plato's Laws 
Lecture Fourteen 


ve completed last time our reading of book four. Only a few peints 
remain which I would like to remínd you of. The Laws is a 

dialogue located far from Athens. The only other dialogue 

located outside of Athens is the Phaedrus. The theme of the 

Fhaedrus is erotic speeches, in particular erotic written speeches. 
There is a long discussion on the defects of writing. Writings 

say always the same thing, and they say it the same to all, From 
this we may conclude that the Platonic writings are free from that 
essential defect of writing. Now the Laws deal with written laws, 

the writings of the legislator. The laws as we have seen must say 
the same thing to all. This will be changed by the Platonic legis- 
lator. But primarily the writings of the legislator and the Platonio 
writings, or poetic writings in general, are at opposite poles. 

To this particular fact we are directed by the most superficial 

fact, namely that only the Laws and the Phaedrus are located outside 
the walls of Athens, in the country. Now the question which was 
discussed again in the second half of book fouríis, what is law? 

You remember the earlier answers it is the true loros when 1t has 
become the decision of the city. This was superseded by a now 
formula, according to which law was the dispensation effected by 

tho intellect. But this was implicitly questioned; it was smid 
that law is the tyrannical or threatening command, Yet it is that 
while being a dispénsation effected by the intellect, and this was 
made clear by the example of the slave doctors, and the free doctors. 
The slave doctors learn from tho free doctors, and what the free doctors 
do, they initate, in a very crude manner. So the law as a tyrannical 
command is still derivative from the dispensation effected by the 
intellect. Now while he made these things clear, he made clear the 
need for preludes; preludes have exactly the function“giving the 
reason for the tyrannical command. This was agreenble to the two 
others; and then Clinias proposed that the allocution to the future 
citizens that the legislator made, was to be raised to the status of 
the first half of the prelude, of the whole code. Now we come to the 
second half of that prelude. It is surely not Platonic usage, but 

it is defensible, to call these two parts of the code, the first table 
what has to do with the gods, and the second part, the second table 
Now let us begin book five. 











APH. Let everyone who has just heard the ordinances 
concerning gods and dear forefathers now give ear. 

Of all a man's own belongings, the most divine is his 
soul, since it is most his own. A man's own belongings 
are invariably two-fold: the stronger and better are the 
ruling elements, the weaker and worse those that serve 


So the soul comes after the gods, and the dear ancestors. He 

doesn't say that it comes after the parents, although the parents 
might be included among the forefathers. That is of some importance, 
the status of the parents, especially of the forefathers. There was== 
Aristotle gives as the example of an ethical controversy the question 
whom must one obey more, the law or the parents? And this problem 

ás somehow present here. e must see whether we get more specific 
information. 
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ATH. --uherefore of one's own belongings one must honor 

those that rule above those that serve. Thus it is that 
in charging men to honor their own souls next after the 

gods who rule and the secondary divinities, 1 am giving 

a right injunction. But there hardly a man of us all 
who pays honor rightly, although he fancies he does so; 

for honor paid to a thing divine is beneficent, whereas 

nothing that is maleficent confers honor;=-- 








Now wait: he soys moro literally, "After the gods, being lords, 
and those who follow these.” So that does not necessarily mean 
divinities, it may also mean ancestors, perhaps even the parents. 
Now honor Ás comehow a divino good--and nothing bad is worthy of ita 


ATH.--and he that thinks to magnify his soul by words or 
gifts or obeisances, while he is improving 1t no whit in 
goodness, fancios indeed that he ía paying it honor, but 
in fact does not do so. Every boy 








Now wáit a moment. Honoring consists in making the soul better=" 
that appears clearly. He gives now a long list of the ways in which 
people dishonor the soul, and in this way throws some light on what 
honoring the soul is, indírectly. He mentions seven such ways. 





ATH.--Every boy,,for example, as soon as he has grown to manhood, 
deemo himself capable of learning all things, and supposes that by 
lauding his soul he honors it, and by eagerly permitting it to do 
whatever it pleases. But by acting thus, as we now declare, he is 
not honoring his soul, but injuring it; vhereas, we affirm, he 
ought to pay honor to it next «fter the gods. 





"Next to the goda.'! And so the status of the parents remains in 
abeyance. That was the first point. 





ATH.--Again, when a man counts not himself but others respon= 
sible always for his own sins and for the most and greatest evils, 
and exempte hinself always from blame, thereby honoring, as he 
fancies, his own soul--then he is far indeed from honoring it, 
since he is doing it injury. Again, when a man gives way to 
pleasures, contrary to the commendation of the lawgivor, he la 

by no means conferring an honor upon his soul- 





"On his soul'is not the: 
lator. 





That is a plausible suggestion of the trans= 


ATH. --but rather dishonor, by loading it with woes and remorse. 


That is the only place here where the legislator is mentioned, and here 
the soul is pot mentioned. Now this leads to an important question: 

ls honoring the soul, the same as obeying the laws? You may know 

that in the Crito, where Socrates speaks up in favor of law-abidingness, 

more than anywhere else, there the word soul is studiously avoided; 

The question which is here present is exactly this: what is worthy 
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more of honor, the soul or the city and its laws? This question 
of course in the €rito could not with propriety be raised, because 
it would complicate matters much beyond Crito's interest. 


ATH. Again, the opposite case, when toils, fears, hardships 

and pains are commended, and a man flinches from them, instead 

of stoutly enduring them--then by his flinching he confers no honor 
on his soul¡== 


Again, 'soul'is not there; it is simply honors, Only it is said at 
the end of this: for he makes it dishonored by doing all these things. 
(ATH. — for by all such actions ho renders it dishonored. ) 
Praised when he does the opposite--it is not said by whou, but 

it is here implied, by the legislator. Mr. Gonda? 


Mr. Gonda: Aro "blaming others for his sins" and "giving way to pleasures" 
together? 


No, this was the second: ¿fa man does not regard himself as 
responsible for his sins or mistakes, but makes others responsible 
Ho belioves by this to honor his soul, but in fact he dishonors it 
he does the opposite. He harms it, he does harm. The soul is here 
mentioned. 





Mr. Gonda: Then when the pleasures are mentioned, the soul is not 
mentioned==is that correct? That is the third argument, is 1t not? 


Yes. The first has to do with one's posture towards one's sins or 
mistakes, and the third has to do not with mistakes as such, but with 
pleasureo--giving in to then may be a mistake, but pleasure is not 

a mistak The fourth was toils, fears and pains-==not enduringa 





ATH. Again, when a man deoms life at any price to be 
a good thing, then also he does not honor, but dishonor, 
his soul; for he yields to the imagination of his soul 
that the conditions in Hados are altogether evil, instead 
of opposing it by teaching and convincing his soul that for 
all it knows we may find, on the contrary, our greatest 
blessings in the realm of the gods below. 


So that refers to death in particular. Inmmortality of the soul is 
not here asserted, but there'is nerely the argument, also the Apology, 
that we do not knows And if we give in to fear of death, we aot 

as if we know what we do not knows Yes? 


ATH. Again, when a man honors beauty above goodness== 

this is nothing else than a literal and total dishonoring 
of the soul; for such a statement asserts that the body is 
more honorable than the soul=-but falsely, since nothing 
earth=born is more honorable than the things of heaven, 

and he that surmises otherwise concerning the soul knows 
not that in it he possesses, and neglects, a thing most 
admirable. ("That's number seven, now, to which we come." 
Again, when a man craves to acquire wealth ignobly, or feels 
no qualm in so acquiring it, he does not then by his gifts 
pay honor to his soul--far from it, in soothl--for what is 
honorable therein and noble he is bartering away for a 
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handful of gold; yet all the gold on earth, or under it, 

does not equal the price of goodness. To speak shortly-- 

in respect of the things which the lawgiver enumerates and 
describes as either, on the one hand, base and evil, or on 

the other hand, noble and good, if any man refuses to avoid 

by every means the one kind, and with all his power to practice 
the other kind, such a man knows not that everyone who acts thus 
is treating most dishonorably and most disgracefully that most 
divine of things, his soul. Hardly anyone takes account of 

the greatest "judgement" (as men call it) upon evil-doing; 

that greatest judgement is this--to grow like unto men that 

are wicked, and in so growing, to shun good men and good counsels 
and cut oneself off from them, but to cleave to the company of 
the wicked and follow after them; and he that is joined to 
such men inevitably acts and is acted upon in the way that such 
men bid one another to act. Now such a resultant condition 

is not a judgement (for justice and judgement are things 
honorable) but a punishment, an infliction that follows 

an injustice; both he that undergoes this and he that under-= 
goes it not are alike wretched--the one in that he remains 
uncured, the other in that he is destroyed in order to secure 
the salvation of many others. 














So, that completes--not the seven deadly sins, but seven ways of 
dishonoring one's soul. Now he summarizes the argument: he iden= 
tifies the standard with what the legislator declares. To honor 
one's soul, and to obey the legislator, are a benefit. 


Student: I have a question that goes back to the beginning of book 
five, second paragraph, second sentence. He says there, "A man's 
own belongings are invariably two-fold; the stronger and better 
are the ruling elements, the weaker and worse those that serve." 

In that argument, it doesn't seem to me in the first place that ¿4t'a 
invariably two-fold; and secondly, that stronger and better should 
bo the same. 





The word which he translates as "stronger" is not simply that; 4t 
means superior also, kreittd. The superior and better; and of cour 
it must also be stronger if it is to exercise its rule. Take a simple 
example: would you regard the stomach as superior, and a man in 
which the stomach is in control as in good shape? 





No, but that was what 1 questioned about the term stronger, you se 
A man whose stomach is in control, his stomach is stronger in that 
sense. 





Mr. Strauss; Yes, very well, but there are situations in which what 
ought to be weaker is stronger. For example, if you have cancer or 
something of this kind. "Yeaker"--that which by nature is weaker, 
is by violence, against nature, stronger. 


Student: To return to the first part of my argument, though, does 
he go into the two-fold nature of man's belongings, or does he just 
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mention it once and just leave it? Is there any argument to support 
that in other passages? 


Not here, but you may say he doesn't give an opportunity to Clinias 
and Megillus to take issue with him, But I believe they would not 
have taken issue with him, but have taken for granted, that of course 
there is a ruling part in man and a ruled one. And if the ruled 

by nature is somehow in control, that is like a houseñold ruled by 
children or the wife. That happens, but it is a disordered household. 
And the same would be true of the individual, I moon, if 1 use the 
example of the wife, 1 am speaking of the way in which 1t is understood 
by Plato and Aristotle, that is not necessarily my opinion. 


ATH. Thus we declare that honor, speaking generally, consiste 
in following the better, and in doing the utmost to effect 

the betterment of the worse, when 1t admita of being bettered. 
Man has no possession better fitted by nature than the s0ul 
for tho== 


Let us stop here. Here the legielator came in, as we soe, and it 
seomed that obeying the legislator 1s identical with honoring one's 
soul. But in this discussion which follows immediately which we just 
road, he doesn't speak of honoring the soul but of punishment. The 
punishment is not merely that inflicted by the human legislator but 
rather that which follows wickedness inevitably; namely that you 

are attractive to the wicked and have this kind of company. So át 

is not perfectly clear that honoring the soul. and obeying the legia- 
lator aro identical, Not only may there be a law of the legislator 
which 16 unwise, but tho wholo range of the legislator may perhaps not 
be sufficient for honoring the soul, So this much about dishonoring 
the soul, and only by indirection, honoring the soul 


ATH, Man has no possossion better fitted by nature than 

the soul for the avoidance of evil and the tracking and taking 
of what is best of all, and living in fellowship therewith, 
when he has taken it, for all his lifo theroafter. Wherefore 
tho soul ís put second in order of honor; as for the third, 
everyone would concolve that this place naturally belongs to 
the honor due tho body. But here agaín one has to investigate 
the various forms of honor-="which of them are genuine, aid 
which spurious--and this is the lawgiver's taske 


Here he speaks at the beginning of this section, that the soul must 
try to follow and get hold of that which is best of all. This, what 
is best of all, acems to be most worthy of honor, more worthy than 
the soul. Of course one could say, these are the gods, but we must 
make a distinction. We assume the gods to be good, therefore very 
good. But why are the goda good from Plato's point of view? By 
participating in goodnesse This goodness is a higher consideration 
than the gods, This is the argument of the Euthyphro, you know, 
when the question arises, do the gods determine what is right with 
a view to the right, or is it determined by them arbitrarily? 

We have then what is best of all, the soul and the body. 
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ATH. Now he, as 1 suppose, declares that the honors 
are these and of these kinds--the honorable body is not 
the fair body, nor the strong, nor the swift, nor tne 
large--nor yet the body that is sound in health, although 
this is what many believe; neither is it a body of the 
opposite kind of these. Rather those bodies which hold the 
mean position between all these opposite extremes are by far 
the most temperate and stable; for while the one extreme 
makes the souls puffed up and proud, the other makes them 
lowly and spiritless. 








úhat he translates here "lowly" is the same word we translated by 
"humble"! when it occurred in the first part of the preludo, the part 
about the gods. And that illustrates very well the difference between 
the two tables: that now humility, or humbleness, tapeinotes, is 
regarded, as it usually ís in Plato, to say nothing of Aristotle 

as something defective, 








ATH. The same holds good of the posseesion of goods, and chattels 
and they are to be valued on a similar scale, In each case, 

when they are in excess, they produce enmities and feuds both 

in states and privately, while if they are deficient they 
produce, as a rule, serfdom, 





'he soul, 
The order is perfestly clear up to this point. “the body, which belongs 
after all to a man himself, and then that which can be divorced from him 
without his ceasing to be a man, his wealth. How does he go on from he: 





ATH. And let no man love riches for the sake of his children 
in order that he may leave them as wealthy as possible; for 
that ís good neither for them nor for the state. For the young 
the means that attracts no flatterers, yet is not lacking in 
things necessary, is the most harmonious of all and the best; 
for it is in tune with us and accord, and thus t renders our 
life in all respects painless. To his children it behoves a 

man to bequeath modesty, not money, in abundance. ("That is 

the word, sense of shame."") We imagine that chiding the young 
for their irreverence is the way to bequeath this; but no such 
result follows from the admonition commonly given nowadays to the 
young, when people tell them that "youth must reverence wveryon: 

















a sense of shame, be ashamed, bashful." 


Rather will the prudent lawgiver admonish the older folks to 
reverance the young, and above all to beware lest any of them 

be ever seen or heard by any of the young either doing or 

saying anything shameful; for where the old are shameless 

there inevitably will also the young be very impudent. The 

most effective way of training the young, as well as the older people 
themselves, is not by admonition, but by plainly practicing 
throughout one's life the admonitions which one gives to other 
By paying honor and reverence to his kinfolk, and all who share 
in the worship== 





Vait a moment. What was the subject here, up to this point, after 
wealth? So that we understand the sequel of the argumenta It is 
not a profound question, it is very obvious. What did he talk about? 
+.».Children. So there is a kind of insensible transition from wealth 
to children. You can understand it in the way that ordinarily the heirs 








to one's wealth are the children. There are other ways of understan- 
ding it, but this is--now there is a new argument. 


ATH. By paying honor and reverence to his kinsfolk, and all 
who Share in the worship of the tribal gods and are sprung from 
the same blood, a man will, in proportion to his piety, secure 
the good will of the gods of birth to bless his own begetting of 
children, 


So this is the fourth item--kinsfolk. 


ATH. Moreover, a man will find his friends and companions 
kindly disposod, in regard to life*s intercourse, if he sets 
higher than they do the value and importance of the services 

he receives from them, while counting the favours he confers 

on then as of les value than they are deemed by his companions 
and friends themselv ("The fifth.") In relation to his 
state and fellow-citizens that man is by far the best who 

in preference to a victory at Olympia or in any other contest 
of war or peace, would choose to have a victorious reputation 
for service to his nativo laws, as being the one man above 
others who has served them with distinction throughout his life. 
Further, 1 should regard contracts made with strangers as 
specially sacred;- 














That is a new one-=neither fellow-citizens nor strangers. 


--for practically all the sins against Strangers are--as 

compared with those against citizens--comnected more closely 
with an avengang deity. For the stranger, inasmuch as he is 
without companions or kinsfolk, is the more to be pítied by 

man and gods: wherefore he that is most able to wenge succours 
them most readily, and the most able of all, in every case is the 
Strangers' daemon and god, and these follow in the train of 

Zeus Xenios. ("Tho god protecting strangers.'") Whoso then 

is possessed of but a particle of forethought will take the 
utaost care to go through life to the very end without 

committing any offense in respect of Strangers. 0f offenses 
against cither strangers or natives that which touchos suppliants 
is in every case the most grave; for when a suppliant, after 
invoking a god as witness, is cheated of his compact, that 

god becomes the special guardian of him who is wronged, so that 
he will never be wronged without vengeance being taken for his 
MTONgS+ 














The suppliants is the eighth ite and that was the second section 
after the enumeration of the wrong ways of honoring the gods. Here 

he speaks of honoring the soul, in particular. Now what is the subject 
here of this section, beginning in 720A and going to 7304? By the 

way the gods are mentioned here when he speaks of kinsfolk as 
"strangers and suppliants" for a very obvious reason, which 1 indicated. 
Now what is the subject of this section? These all are not the soul. 
First the body, then wealth, then various kinds of human beings other 
than oneself. So one could say, our obligations or duties to others 

as distinguished from honoring the soul. And then let us read the 
very beginning of the section following, because there he gives a 

kind of title to what he has said. 
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ATH. As concerns a man's social relations-- 


"Ways of intercourse," would be better. With what?-= 





ATH. --towards his parents, himself, and his own belonginge, 
towards the state also and friends and kindred--whether foreign 
relations or domestic--our exposition is now fairly complete. 


Now in this enumeration the parents precede oneself, as you see--and 
they precede of course what belongs to one, and other items. Whether 
tnis is simply a descending order is not quite clear. But it should- 
to what extent oneself is treated here, apart from the body, that ie 
not clear, It will become clear from the immediate sequel. 


ATH. It reawins to expound next the character which is most 
conducive to nobility of life, and after that we shall have 

to state all the matters which are subject, not to law, but 
rather to praise or blame, and the instruments whercby the 
citizens are educated individually and rendered more tractable 
and well-inclined towards laws. which are to be imposed on them. 


Let me translate it a bit more literally. As to what quality oneself 
must be in order to spend his life in the most noble manner, would be 
the subject which follows. As for the things which not the law but 
praise and blame by educating enables us to be well-disposed to the 

laws to be laid down in the future, this must be told afterwarda 

So the next subject is the man himsolf; the quality of the man himself 
And as will appear from the sequel, that is the qualities of the soul, 
the good qualities of the soul, the virtues, After all, they have not 
been discussod, He referrod hitherto only to how one dishonors the 

soul. And then we have been given an enumeration of our relations to 
body, wealth and other human beings. But of the central aspect of honoring 
the soul, the virtues, we have not heard anything, in the prelude, 

at any rate. And ho turns to this subject now» For the discussion 
which follows it is good to consider the passage in the Republic book 
six on the nature of the philosophers, The virtues mentioned here 
remind of that enuneration there, but there are considerable differences, 
as you will see when we turn to the details, Now let us begin. 





ATH. Of all the goods of gods and men alike, the truth stands 
first. Thereof let every man partake from his earliost days, 

if he purposes to become blessed and happy, so that ho may live 
his life as a true man as long as possible. He is a trusty man; 
but untrustuworthy is the man who loves the voluntary lie; and 
senseless is the man who loves the involuntary lie; and neither 
of these two is to be envied. For everyone that is either faithless 
or foolish is friendless; and since, as time goes by, he is 
found out, he is making for himself, in his woeful old-age, at 
life's close, a complete solitude, wherein his life becomes 
almost equally desolate whether his companions and children are 
living or dead. 


That is the first it truth, folloved by reliability, trustworthiness. 
This is of course mentioned in the enumeration of the natural qualities 
of the philosopher. But there it is said what is characteristic of 

the philosopher is passionate love for the whole truth; this is of 
course not here, The man who=by virtue of truth, a man will become 
blessed and happy. That is a very strong epithet which occurs in 
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this context only he Now we come to the next. 





ATH. He that does not wrong is indeed worthy of honor; 
but worthy of twice as much honor as he, and more, is 

the man who, in addition, consents not to wrongdoers when 
they do wrong; for while the former counts as one man, 

the latter counts as many, in that he informs the magistrates 
of the wrongdoing of the rest. And he that assists the magis- 
trates in punishing, to the best of his power,--let him be 
publicly proclaimed to be the Great Man of the state and 
perfect, the winner of the prize for excelence. 





So this is the second virtue, which is justice--but justice with 
the emphasis on punitivo justice. Here the man who denounces the 
wrongdoers to the authoriti. and even joins the authorities in 

their punitive action=-he is called the Great Man, anUr, hombrey=- 

in the city, and perfect, That is also high praioe, but praise 
different from the one given in the c: of truth. In the case of 
truth, it was not said that this man is the great man of the city, 

and here it is not said, ho is blessed and happy. These are two 

very different virtues--we can say they are the two peaks of virtue, 

but we must understand these two peaks as poles of virtue, two different 
pol Now we come to number throe. 

















ATH. Upon temperance and upon wisdom one should bestow== 
That 16, good sense; moderation and good sense. 


--and upon good sense one should bestow the same praise, and 
upon all the other goods which he who possesses them can not 
only keep himself, but can share also with others. He that 
thus shares these should be honored as highest in merit, and 
he that would fain share them, but cannot, is second in merit 
while if a man is jealous and unwilling to share any good things 
with anyone in a friendly spirit, then the man hinself must be 
blamed, but his possessions must not be disesteemed any the 
more because of its possessor=-rather one should strive to gain 
it with all one's might. Let every one of us be ambitious to 
gain excelence, but without jealousy. For a man of this 
character enlarges the state, since he strives herd himself 

and does not thwart the others by calumny; but the jealous 
man, thinking that calumny of others is the best way to secure 
his own superiority, makes less effort hiaself to win true 
excellence and disheartens his rivales by getting them unjustly 
blamed; whereby he causes the whole state to be ill-trained 
for competing in excelence, and renders it for his part, less 
large in fair repute. 





So that is the third item. This is moderation, good sense, and so Om. 
One should translate by "envy," not jealousy, Í think, to make it 
somewhat clearer what he has in mind. He doesn't speak here of 
punitive activities of the virtuous man, as he did in the case of 
justice. There is also a kind of caring for others; but this time, 
ín sharing the good things, and not in sharing the punitive activities 
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of the magistrate. And of course it is important that this man 
who does all these things mentioned here, ís not called either a 
great man or a blessed and happy man. Yes? 


Dr. Kass: There is an indication that the recent discussion of 
sharing occurs only here and not in the other two--that those are 
not capable of the same kind of sharing? 





Ye. But there is a kind of sharing in the punitive activity, 

isn't there? lI mean, he doesn't limit himself to abstaining himself 
from wrongdoing--he prevents also others from wrongdoing. But this 
is a negative kind of sharing, and here the emphasis is altogether on 
the positive. Yes? 


ATH. Every man ought to be at once passionate and gentle in 
the highest degri For, on the one hand, it is impossible 
to escape from other men's wrongdoings, when they are cruel 
and hard to remedy, or even wholly irremediable, otherw 
than by victorious fighting and self-defenso, and by punishing 
most rigorously; and this no soul can achieve without noble 
passion. But, on the other hand, when men commit wrongs which 

are remediable, one should, in the first place, recognize that 
every wrongdoer is a wrongdoer involuntarily; for no one anywhere 
would ever voluntarily acquire any of the greatest evils, least 
of all in his own most precious possessioni 




















The word which he translates by passion is thymos, spiritedness, which 
you know from the Republic. 


ATH. And the most precious in very truth to every man is, 

as we have said, the soul. No one, therefore, will voluntarily 
admit into this most precious thing the greatest evil and 

live possessing it all his life long. Now while in general 

the wrongdoer and he that posse: 's these evils are to be 
pitied, it is permissible to show pity to the man that has 

evils that are ' remediable, and to abate one's passion and 

treat him gently, and not to keep on raging like a scolding 

wife; but in dealing with the man who is totally and obstinately 
perverse and wicked one must give free course to wrath. Wherefore 
we affirm that it behoves the good man to be always at once 
passionate and gentle 











Spirited and gentle. Now all crime is involuntary; and therefore 
also of course the incorrigible criminal is involuntarily what he 18. 
Now involuntary crimes are matters of indulgence, of pity» You cannot 
act on that in the case of the incorrigible crimes, however; there 
they have to be treated as incorrigibility demands. Let us read this 
next part, Yes? 





Mr. Gary: 1 had a question. ÁAristotle makes a distinction between 
the man who has bad habits and bad principles, and the man who has 
good principles and bad habits and the man who has good principles 
and good habits. lt seems that the one who does involuntary crimes, 
that are correctable, would be a man who has bad habits but could 
have good principles; and a man who is incorrigible has bad principles. 
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Mr. Gary. --And it seems to me that one would have to have not 
£o much gentleness with the ones that have bad habita and could 
have good principles. 1 don't understand why the gentleness is 
emphasized; and 1 don't know what it would be. 


Yes, well, in the first place, spiritedness and gentleness, together, 
But more gentle than spirited. Because it is more worthy of a human 
being; not to act savagely. 


Mr. Cory: But arent tagre different times when At ds bottera 
to act with more spirifhess, with young people, to establish the 
best habits and principles? 


Yes, surely, Yes, and therefore in former times they are to become 

soldiers, in these young years, to use it against the public--against 

foreign enemies, But still, this is when they are young. And when 

we speak of the virtue of man, we mean a mature man, beyond that. 

("I see.'') But the difficulty I think--this will be taken up later, 

when he comes to the penal law--but the difficulty is this: take 

the case of a man who conmits once a murder. He will never do it again, 

he can be rehabilitated, as they say now. But take on the other hand 

a man who 4s a potty thief, and cannot kick that habit. He is 

incorrigíble. Should this petty thief be exterminated because he is 

incorrigiblef whereas a man who commíte once a murder who can be 

rehabilitated, should come to a kind of reformatory, or as Plato 

would call it, sophronisterium, a place of chastisement? 
We come then to a fifth in the sequel. 








ATH. There is an evil, great above all others, which most 
men have, implanted in their souls, and which each one of 
then excuses in himself and makes no effort to avoid. It is 
the evil indicated in the saying that every man is by nature 
a lover of self, and that it is right that he should be such. 


"Of s0lf"=-0f himsolf..sis to himself by nature a friend. 


ATH. But the truth is that the cause of all sins in every 
case lies in the person's excessive love of self. For the 
lover is blind in his view of the object loved, so that he 
ás a bad judge of things just and good and noble, in that 

he deems himself bound always to value what is his own more 
than what is tru: for the man who is to attain the title 
of the Great Man must be devoted noither to himself nor to 
his own belongings, but ta things just, whether they happen 
to be actions of his own, or rather those of another man. 

And it is from this same sin that every man has derived the 
further notion that his own folly ás wisdom; whence it comes 
about that though we know practically nothing, we fancy that 
we know everything; and since we will not entrust to others 
the doing of things we do not understand, we necessarily go 
wrong in doing them ourselves. herefore every man must 
shun excessive self-love, and ever follow after him that is 
better than himself, allowing no shame to prevent him from 

so doing. 
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This is the fifth and, in a way, final item regarding the vírtues. 

To repeat, truth, justice, the other virtues, gentleness and spiritedness, 
and finally, control in regard to self-love. The last item as you 
See here when he speaks is wisdom proper, just as it was in the 
beginning where he spoke of truth, Now let us for a moment consider 
which qualities mentioned in the Republic he omits here, because 
many of them are mentioned there. Mpgnificence for example is not 
mentioned; gracefulness, gucharis, Memory and facility of learning, 
they are here omitted, naturally. The point of view is different; 

ve are not hero concerned with philosophers, but with citizens. 

And you see also in these five items, the statement on moderation 

and good sense, the central virtue there, is flanked on both sides 
by statements on punishment, on the great man who treats, who helps 
the authorities in punishing criminales; and then here on how one 
must behave in punishing: the proper mixture of gentleness and 
spiritedness. “his 1 think is also illustrative of the whole passage 
here. But he has one point to add, as we will see in the immediate 
sequel. 1 think we will make a stop after that. 


ATH, Precepts that are less important than these and 
oftentimes repeated==but no less profitable-=-a man should 
repeat to himself by way of reminder; for where there ie 

a constant efflux, thoro must also be a corresponding influx, 
and when wisdom flows away, the proper influx consists in 
recollection; wherefore men must be restrained from untimely 
laughter and tears, and every individual, as well as the wholo 
state, must charge every man to try to conceal all show of 
extrome joy or sorrow, and to behave himself seemly, alike 

in good fortune and in evil, according as each man's genius 
ranges itself-"hoping always that God will diminish the 
troubles that fall upon them by the blessings which he bestows 
and will chango for the better the prosent ovils; and as to 
their blessings, hoping that they, contrariwise, will, with 
the help of good fortune, bo increased. In these hopes and 

in the recollections of all these truths, it behooves every 
man to livo, sparing no pains, but constantly recalling 

then clearly to the recollection both of himself and of 

his neighbor, alike when at work and when at playo 


Now this is said to be of lesser rank, but no less useful: equani= 
mity in good and evil fortune. Here is the only case ín which, in 
this section on the virtues, divine help is referred to. What is 
missing in this discussion of virtues altogether? 1 mean what one 
would expect in any discussion however provisional, without any 
reference to powers like the discussion of the nature of the philosopher. 
Well, you know the so-called cardinal virtues. — ("Courage." 

es, courage is missing. Very strange. Although he uses the 

word for a great man, megas angr, twice in this section--and the 
word for courage in Greek is andreia--how would you account for that 
not mentioning of courage? 








Mr. Berns: Well...there seems to be a suggestion of it in the antr 
In his use of that word there seems to be a suggestion of courages 
("And where does it occur?) With punitive justice. ("That was 
one, and the other was that one prefers the truly good and noble to 
one's own. But in the first case it is clear that this is connected 
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with courage in the simple meaning of the term. And also when he 
speaks later on of spiritedness in the case of punishment. Spiritedness 
is as it were the raw material of courage. 

Now let us survey before we go on what we have read, We have 
seen first the wrong ways of honoring the soul, then a list of the 
things to be honored next to the soul, which included the duties toward 
other human beings; and then we have the virtues of the soul. And 
this is the discussion of what he will call immediately, the divine 
things or the divine pursuits. And then he turns to the human things» 
Now is there any question you would like to raise regarding this? 





Mr. Robert Williamson: Just one regarding courage. The word anr 
appears in the section on cg , again. In the Republic, courage 
ís re-interpreted as resulting the fact that the philosopher is 
concerned with all things, and hence can regard him 
a egmall part of the whole. 





1 as being only 


And therefore he despises death, and therefori 





Mr. Williamson: +... and thinks it the smallest of things. 

Here, the concern of the great man is not the totality of things, 
but what is just; and as a consequence he considers himself and 
those things which belong to him as boing less important, than 

what is just. lon't that perhaps a non-philosophic analogue in 

the Laws to the kind of contempt that the philosopher has for his own? 


Yos, well he had spoken of that before, when he spoke of the wrong 
ways of honoring the soul, or of the ways of dishonoring it. There 
he had mentioned "believing to know what one does not know" by 
regarding death as evil, But this is not the reasoning given in 
the Republic, that was given in the Apology of Socrates. 


Mr. Gary: I have a question. It seems that there is an implicit 
discussion of friendship that runs through this last section, beginning 
vith the section on the man who winds up being friendless because he 
either loves the voluntary lie or he loves the involuntary lie (Loeb, 
P+ 335, top). And then he goes on to discuss sharing good things; 

and that also has to do with friends--1 think that is brought out in 


the Lysis. 


Yes, the very term philia occurs there also in this third section. 
But the whole section cannot be said to be devoted to friendship. 





Mr. Gary: No, but I think that there is an overtone of the notion 

of friendship that goes on along with the main discussion, of the 
virtues, that a man should wish tghot be a fool, and love involuntary 
lies, or be bad, and love voluntary lies, seems to boil down to== 
well, 1f you xe this way, when you get old, you won't have any friends, 
because bad and foolish people can never get together and share 

enough things with each other to become good friends. 





I believe that this must be seen in a different way. This occurs 

in the praise of trustworthiness, or reliability. And reliability 
is presented as a consequence of knowledge of truth, veracity--both 
are implied in the Greek word for truths Now truth is here praised 
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very highly, A man who partakes of it is blessed and happye 
Nevertheless, truth is praised with a view to this effect: 
trustworthiness, and therefore being friends. Not from the 
other point of view. That 1 believe is the way in which it 
must bo seen. 





ES entro da iUie ovestiatas or. self-love, through the 
description of friendship? 


By implication, yes. But only so, and 1 don't see that the section 
would at all become clearer if we would say that the subject here 

is friendship. It touches at various points on friendship, but that 
is not the theme. hat he discusses here are the virtues; and that 
ls what he says himself at the very beginning, of what quality 
one's self should be. The good qualities, of course, of the soul, 
as it appears, that is to say, the virtues. And it--1 do not know 
how to state positively what he says in 731D ff., about excessive 
self-love, what is the virtue which is here meant.  Reasonable 
self-love=-it can of course also have a good meaning. Does he mean 
that, philotia? 1 do not know.» Do you have any notioni 





Mr. Klein: 1 think a certain amount of self-love is unavoidable. 


Yes, that goes without saying. But we are speaking not now of that 
but vhether the right amount is not virtuous, does not deservo to be 
called a virtue. 





Mr. Gary; In the case where people have less than the right amount 
of self-love, and wero condemned as not virtuous,.. that is, in the 
Garden of Eden. I'm not sure, but that just occurs to me as a defi- 
ciency of the kind of self-love that would be involved in virtue. 


Mr. Strauss: Yes, but in this case you can say all sinners are 
deficient in self-love involuntarily, because they choose what will 
harm them. 


Mr. Gary: I was thinking of the fact that they made clothes to hide 
their nekedness, and in some sense they must have not loved something 
about themselves. That deficiency of self-love might be== 


Well, we would of course regard it as possible that a man is deficient 
án self-love in some way if he is sacrificing himself for others. 

Do you mean that by any chance? 

Mr. Gary: 1 didn't understand. 


Mr. Strauss: That someone is sacrificing himself completely for others, 
in an unreasonable way. 


Mr, Gary: That would be deficiency of self-love. 
Mr. Strauss: Yes, but still Plato would deny that, he would not see 


it in the way in which we do. Itis a deficiency of reasonable self= 
love, of the right kind of self-love, but not so to say, altruismo 
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Do I make myself clear? 


Mr. Gary: Yes, but I wish you'd say something about the Garden 

of Eden; the denigration of the body, as we see it in the Kepublic. 

The notion that only the best part of man is the part that's worthwhile. 
That might be a kind of deficiency of self-love, in the fuller sense 
that we might learn of in the Bible. 


Mr. Strauss: That is a very long question, and 1 think that Plato 
is not in favor of emaciation, extreme asceticióm, or what have you. 
What is the basis of this judgement? 


Mr. Gary: He seems to ignore at times part of himself, that is, the 
body, entirely, 1 was wondering if== 


I would like to know an example, so that I can follow you better. 
Mr. Gary: In the Republic, as has been pointed out, Socrates seemb== 


Well, assuming that is true, that doesn't prove of course that Plato 
underestimates the body, but that for certain purposes, in a certain 
conversation, from a certain point of view he abstracts from the 

body more than is wise. But Í know that there is a certain traditional 
Platonisn which can be said to be responsible for extremely ascetic 
tendencies. Yes? 





Mr. Fairbanks: (unclear) ..he says it is self-love of the self 
that is the soulo 


Well, the striking example of excessive self-love here is if someone 

regards himself as knowing while he is ignorant. He doesn't mean particularly 
people who are gready of food or wealth and so on; these aro relatively 
harmloss forms of self-love, The really great forms are those like 

the one mentioned here: being blinded to one's defects by self-love, 

by identifying the good with one's own. That is a simple formula for 
self-love in the bad sense, Yes? 


Dr, Kass: In that connection, at the beginning of book five, the soul 
is spoken of as a posseesion. ("Yes.") One difficulty 1 have with 
the notion of self-love 46, what is the self which possesses soul, 
body and all these other things? He speaks of the soul as something 
of one's own. 





Well, does a man not speak of "my soul?" And this pronoun is called 
possessive pronoun. And Plato says possession, któma. 1 mean, the 
deeper question of whether the possessor, the ultimate possessor, is 
not the soul alone, that is not reised here, But in common parlance, 
I say, "My body, my property, my soul." My eyes, my ears, my intellí- 
gence and so on and so on. It is said to be--even the gods are called 
here a man's possessions. That does not mean necessarily any statues 
of gods, of tutelary gods of his family or tribe which he has at home 
although that can also be meant. . But in the wide sense, wherever you 
use the possessive pronoun, you speak, grammatically speaking, of 
possessione. I think not more than this is meant here. 
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But the soul is nevertheless a particular possession, because it 
is most, in the highest degree, one's own, as he said at the very 
beginning. Yes? 


Dr. Kase: Getting back to your question, as 1 understand it, in 
what way one might speak of self-love as a virtue, might that not 
mean the proper love of that part of oneself that is the soul, and 
its proper cultivation? 


Mr, Strauss: Yes, 


Mr. Klein: But it's not a virtue. 


Mr. Strauss: Well, if it is the proper cultivation, the activity 
directed toward it, is that not praiseworthy? 


Mr. Klein: No, 1 would say that this common parlance of "my soul" 
is the expression of unavoidable self-love. 





Mr. Strauss: l see. l misunderstood, 1 did not hear what it was 
about. But does it not make sense to say that the right kind of 
self-love is a virtue” although it is ordinarily not called so? 


Mr. Klein: 1 am not sure. 


Mr. Strauss: Well, 1 give you an example, of which 1 can't help 
thinking. There is a well-known vice, apart from self-love, which, 
is generally regarded as very bad, and that is love of gain, philoKepdeía. 
There 15 a Platonic dialogue called the ipparchus, in which it 16 

shown that love of gain, rightly understood, is very good, i.e 

a vírtue. Because gain--you mean of something good, because losses 

aro no good. Of course you must distinguish between worthwhile gaíns 

and gains which are not worthwbile; and then love of gain is love 

of the good, and to that extent a virtues 











Mr. Klein: But at that moment therefore ceases. 


Mr. Strauss: On the highest level, yes. But still, that takes 
some time 


Mr. Berns: Mr. Klein, if the greatest evil is blindness, which 
would suggest that the greatest good is seeing, which really means 
intellectual seeing, would you be suggesting that when you see, you 
are no longer yourself? 


Mr. Klein: That's right. And 1 believe Plato means that. 


Mr. Berns: Then nous is not a part of the soul. 


Mr. Klein: It ies as long as we can't avoid it. But strictly speaking 
not, Itis a very difficult question--one moment. There is a simple 
--the simple expression of self-love is vanity. Now: can any one 

of us-=get rid completely--0f vanity--completely? 


Mr. Berns: That 1 don't know, but I'm not sure that self-love is 

always vanity. You know, Aristotle talks about the man who is unduly 
humble. For example, if a man is a good runner, it is good for him 

to know that he isn't a bad runner, otherwise he would have an intellectual 
defect. 
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Mr, Strauss: But, Mr. Berns, if a man has a sound estimate of 
his worth, and perhaps of his great worth, he is not vain. He 
is magnanimous. 


Mr. Berns: He has a sound estimate of his worth, and ("And the worth 
is great.")..the worth is great. Yes, but that seems to be what 
Mr. Klein is denying. 








Mr. Klein: I don't deny that, but I only asked the question 
whether anyone is completely without vanity, 





Mr. Strauss: Self-complacency, you mean that. (Mr. Klein: Yes. 

That is a long question. $e _Ípsé placere, to please oneself, 

as distinguished from 9 pla: a pleasing God, ia from the 
Biblical point of view, terrible. But from tho Platonic and Aris- 
totelian point of view, it is perfectly all right, that one is pleased 
with oneself, is rightly pleased. If someone, to take a siuple and 
humble example, someone goes through high school and college, and has 
always done his homework, and has received the proper honors, and his 
family are pleased with him, and he is pleased with himself, what 18 
wrong with that? 





Mr. Klein: Not much. (laughter) 





Mr. Strauss: No, there is nothing wrong with it. 1 mean, if he 
has the feeling that he is of presidential tímber, as they say, 
then he is a fool. But if he is pleased with himself for having 
achieved these limited goals, that is perfectly all right. And 1 
don't see how one can call that vanitys 


Mr. Klein: 1 didn't mean that. But l mean, in addition to that, 
there is always, always, 1 would say, some minimua vanity in man. 


Mr, Strauss: Yes, but that is a real question. 

ls vieued very differently from the Biblical point of view and from 
the Platonic-Aristotelian point of view; and what you call vanity 
is something which has no proper status, 1 believe, ín Plato or 
Aristotle. When they speak of to what does it refer? 

To a puffed-up, inflated ass. Well, such a great defect--a harmless 
defect, in a way, because in most cases it is ridiculous. But this 
kind of self-scrutiny: am Í not unduly pleased while 1 should still 
think more of my improvement and of my past sins--they do not expect 
that. 


Mr, Klein: I don't deny that, but when he mentions here, excessive 
self-love== 

Mr. Strauss: Yes, sure. That refers to that, very clear, vanity 
in the most radical sense, namely to be enamored of one's opinions, 
and even more than of one's judgements. 


Mr. Klein: And the question is, whether it is possible to avoid 
that altogether. 





Mr. Strauss: 1 don't knows 1 would believe Plato and Aristotle 

that it is possible, When one sees another human being, which 45 
always easier, according to a famous saying of the New Testament, 
who is vain, ín an act of vanity, it is always amusing, is it not? 
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Mr. Klein: Or annoying» 


Mro Strauss: Perhaps, yes. But it is a weakness, a folly. 
One can observe it from time to time, especially in some famous 
people, when 1 have seen them. It was extremely funnyo 


Nr. Berns: 1 wonder if you are suggesting that no man can ever 
have justifiable pride... 


Mr. Klein: No, no. I don't mean that. There is a difference 
betueen justifiable pride and any kind of vanity. 


Mr. Berns: But a man who has the former point of view will always 
have the suspicion, is he perhaps being vain, in having any kind of 
pride? That's what you sort of lead one to thinks 


Mr. Klein: What is behind my statement is something much more-== 
much more fundamental. There is that which we mean by the personal 
pronoun, l. Now ultimately Plato, 1 do think, mourns--about the 
fact--that we can never forget--1 am 1. (he speaks very slowly) 


Mr. Strauss: 1 don't see that. Where do you find it particularly? 


Mr, Klein: For instance, in the ninth book of the “epublic, when he 
talks about soul, which is a complex question. Then at one point 

he says, Yet at a certain point the complexity vanishes; 1t becomes 
simple» Now at that point there is no 1. (silence) 


Mr. Strauss: Yes, but it is hard to recognize vanity, the phenomenon 
we generally call vanity, in what you say now» «...Self-lovey 
yes, but not vanitys 


Mr. Robert Williamson: It is not clear without some distinction== 
isn't 4t important that in this human life each of us wants good 
thingo for himself? 


Mr, Klein: Yes, now wait a moment. That would be as you said, in 
human life. And what I mean is that some minimal amount is unavoidable 
ín our human life, 


Mr. Williamson: And perhaps even necessary--when the student recog= 
nizes that learning is good, he has to get his own body out of (unclear) 
to reflect. that learning is going on elsewhere, and go there. 

From the standpoint of pure nous, there's no difference, 





Mr. Klein: Yes, sure! 


Mr. Gary: Also, that state of simplicity in which the 1 disappears 
seems incompatible with what is said here, that it is important to 
honor the parents, as one of the highest things. When this body 

is not there anymore, there's no reason to honor the--at least specific 
parents. In order to honor parents, you have to in some sense love 
your own bodyo 


Mr. Strauss: But it must be your parents. Truly or legally is 
not so important--you are sure that they are your parents, yes? ("Yes.") 
I mean, if you have a generally reverential posture toward people of 

the preceding generation, that's not honoring the parents. 1t must 

be people who can command and forbid to you things. That's the real 
test of honoring parents, 1 would says Well, we will continue next time. 
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Plato's Laws 
Lecture 15 


Mr. Strauss: (tape begins)...first gives what 1 called the second 
half of the prelude to the whole code of law, the first table having 
been presented in book four, Here the following subjects have been 
discussed: first, the things or boings to be honored next to the gods 
and the dear forefathers, and the first is the soul. And he discusses 
first the wrong ways of honoring the soul, Here we come across the 
question, is the legislator concerned with honoring the soul? Honoring 
the Soul means improving the soul. This question is reinforced by the 
fact that Socrates discusses law, and obedience to the laws, in the 
Crito. There the term soul is studiously avoided. The second subject 
vas, the other things to be honored next to the soul: and this is, 
first, the body, then wealth, children, kinsfolk, friends, the city 
and fellow-citizens, strangers and suppliants. Then he turns to 

what is in fact, although it is not so called, the right ways of 
honoring the soul. And this means the virtues. In this section he 

is silent on the legislator; the virtues that transcend somehow the 
sphere of law. Now tbís was a passage which was not well-translated 
by Bury, and which we should porhaps briefly read again, 730B, 











ATH. As concerns a man's social relations towards his parents, 
hinself and his own belongings, towards the state also and 
friends, and kindred--whether foreign relations or domestic=- 
our exposition is now fairly complete» It remains to expound 
next the character which is most conducivo to nobility of life; 





Of what quality he himself should be in order to live his life most 
nobly. Yes? 


ATH. and after that we shall have to state all the matters which 
are subject, not to law,-- 





Aftor that" 1 think is very misleading--becauso 1t means exactly 
the same, what ho says here=-what he said earlier, and what you read== 
that will be next, So, how not law, but praise and blame, through 
education, makes everyone amenable to obedience to tho law, this will 
next to what we have said, be said. It is not a matter of law, but 
of praise and blamo, something which cannot be affected by lawe 

Now then among the virtues, a section which begins here, he speaks 
first of truth, and calls a man who adheres to truth blessed; then 
justice, and of the just man he says he is a great man in the city 

and perfect. Truth and justice are the two peaks of virtue; but as 
is indicated by the different epithets, two different poles of virtue. 
I think that is the same as in Áristotle's Ethics, where we have. 

if we look at it quite from the outside, the highest of the moral 
virtues, justice, and then the theoretical life, or the life devoted 
to truth, as a different pole, as a higher pole. 

Now the third mentioned is good sense and moderation; then 
fourth, spiritedness and gentleness; and finally, the right kind of 
self-love. The word self-love, in Greek, philautia, does not occur 
in Plato; but it is perfectly legitimate to use that term here. 

Now the question is, why is this subject disucssed here, and especially 
in this place? The reason is 1 believe this: the Athenian had suggested 
that the soul is to be honored to a higher degree than the friends and 
the city, to say nothing of others. That is to say, the concern with 
oneself has a much higher status; and therefore the warning of -. the 
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wrong kind of self-love is particularly in order. We had reached 
that point, and there followed a discussion between Mr. Klein and 

me, and 1 would líke to repeat that, at least as I understand it and 
could agree with it. 

Mr. Klein brought up the relation of self-love and vanity. 

Plato of course doesn't speak of vanity. Yet what is vanity? 

One can say, considering what the Athenian says here, to be pleased 
with oneself, with one's own, so that one prefers it to what is 
truly good and noble. And on the ground that it is one's own» 

But to be pleased with oneself, to be self-complacent in the literal 
senso, pleasing oneself, if this does not go together with such 
irrational preference, and in addition, is well-founded, i8-- 

all right. 1 beliove we agreed up to this point. 

Now there is a more subtle case not discussed by Plato, 
and 'that is this: that one is deservedly pleased with his own, and 
does not discourage the deeds or speeches of others, which are equally 
good, but enjoys his own more than that of others. That I think wa: 
the case. Now you said this was vanity; and that would imply 
1 think, that it is bad, but inevitable, yes? 

1 would say it is inevitable, but not vanity. For the reason 
that one cannot help but enjoy one's own which is satisfactory, which 
is good. Now why did Plato not discuss 1t? 

Let us take an example. Someone has written a good page, and 
is pleased with it. Let us assi rightly pleased. He necessarily 
enjoys that page more than good pages of equal merit, written by 
others. That is inevitable. But here is a difficulty. The exhibition 
or the display, of that feeling, is petty. Unbecoming. And therefore 
absolutely to be disparaged. Now to make it--Plato doesn't go into 
that kind of question, 1 believe, because he is concerned with the 
becoming, with what in Greek is called Elenuawóry , with what is 
proper to exhibit, to display. He prefers that to what we would call 
today "psychology. He doesn't go into this kind of question because 
it is not truly enlíghtening. Would you agree with that? 


Mr. Klein: Yes. 


Mr. Strauss: The impression which many modern people have is that 

the ancients, in particular Plato, were in a way naive, because they 
did not have, or use, or show that psychology, for which modern novelists 
in particular are so famous. 1 don't believe that ís true. 1 think 
they knew that very well, but they distinguished between what is proper 
to discuss, useful to discuss, and what is not. A kind of morbid 
dissection of what is sinful and what is not sinful in one's feelings 
is wholly alien to them. In the besutiful sentence of Aristotle, 

"The intentions, or feelings, are immanifest." We take our bearings 

in judging by the actions or speeches of man, by their whole way of 
life, but do not make this kind of psychology. Is there anyone who 
would like to take up this issue? 





























Mr. Berns: 1 wonder what you think Of Nietszche*s apparent suggestion, 
in the Genealogy of Morals, that the souís of the best men, have 
been more refined, Dy this... 





Mr. Strauss: Yes, sure, Nietezche was of course a psychologist. 
perhaps more than anyone else, That was even his boast, psychologye 
But he spoke of the naivete and the superficiality of the anciente 

with a view to that. A grotesque example of this you can find--well, 
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there are many psychological remarks which he makes throughout 

his work-=but what 1 found most revealing is a speech of Zarathustra 
called "Of the Pale Greek Women. Here is a man who has. 
committed murder, and taken the money from the murdered individual. 
And then of course he is regarded as a man who murdered for greed, 

or need, whatever the case may be. Ánd Nietszche says that is a very 
superficial understanding; he uses this, 1 think, abominable expression, 
"They haven't crawled deep enough into the soul of that fellow." 

What he truly wanted was to see blood, but he did not have the 
courage to admit that to himself, and therefore he took away the 
money, and in order to have a "rationalization,” as 1 think they 
would call that today. And I think there are many more things of 
Nietzsche, sometimes very impressive things, of course, revealing 
this psychology. 'hat he says about many philosophers and poets 

is paychological in this sense. "Crawling into their souls." 





Ur. Berns: Yes. If there's a serious argument, 1 guess it might 
be that the exploration of these things can allow--the full explanation 
by modern thinkers of these things, can allow a man to discover more 
fully the obstacles in his own psyche to seeing things as they are. 


Mr, Strauss: Yes, but here 1 think you must not forget Freud himself 
pointed out the fact that what he called the "Oedipus comple: 
perfectly known to Plato. You know, in the tenth book of the 
vhere he speaks of what is going on in the underworld of the soul, 
and there are such dosires, like those of Oedipus. But they come to 
the fore only in dreams, and not when one is awake. 5o Plato knew 
that there is such an underworld; but how revealing it 1s regarding 
man, and his ends, his destiny, that ís the question. Now if our 
destiny ís determined, say, by our first three years, before any 
education in the serious sense of the word can start, then of course 
Plato is entirely wrong» And all the other things which Freud 
explicitly or implicitly objects to are correct. E is a kind 
of pre-history of the individual, and the true histof) begins with 
his education, and not merely toilet training and such things-- 

then the pre-history is of very little interest, although it may 
accidentally be of interest. And in the case of sick people it is 
50. 








Mr. Berns: 1 thought that if there was an issue between you and 
Mr. Kleín, it had something to do with the nature of intellectiony 
that Mr. Klein's argument depended on an understanding of how 

intellection takes place. And that in the highest sense it would 
have almost nothing to do with an 1, or with the individual soul, 


Mr. Strauss: Yes, curely intellection quae intellection. But 

the question of vanity would come up if someone is say, the discoverer 
of some insight, and this awareness--then of course the 1 comes im. 
But that is accidental, not essential, 


Mr, Klein: The inappropriateness of this kind of "crawling psychology" 
this has not really any». .paradigme 

For the ancients it was not important to show how they found 
something. hat was important is only to show that it is (Mr. Strauss 
ls true, yes.) «.is true. But how it was found, that didn't belong 
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to the discipline of mathematics. And that is exactly what 
the moderns consider as today "real." 


Mr. Strauss; The inventio, the logic of invention. 
Mr. Klein: And analysis, the analytical way. 


Mr. Strauss: But can one not learn something, and not merely 
psychological, from the history of a discovery? 


Mr. Klein: Well, apparently the ancients thought that was not the 
important thing. The important thing was to show that something is 
true. 


Mr. Strauss: Let us take this simple lesson, which one may draw 
from observation3 that it is impossible to say which starting 
questions lead to discovery of important things. That is of some 
inportance for every man, especially young people, that there are 
not say, so-called important questions with which you have to start, 
Wherever you begin to dig, something important may appears That is 
1 think useful, and can be brought home, by the study of the lives 
of discoverers. 1 don't think this is psychology» (Mr. Klein: No.) 
I mean, 1 am not speaking of a logical invention, but simply of some 
notion of how one==how infinitely various the ways are, the possibly 
profitable ways--to go about one's inquiry. Someone told me, maybe 
you, that Heidegger said once to a student, who had some notion of 
a doctoral thesis, perhaps he didn't know enough of the subject: 
"Try whether you succeoda"! — ...And one cannot know in advance 

Of course it is not psychology, but 1t derives from an insight about 
the complexity of investigation and understanding. So, shall 

we continue at 732D, to the end? 














ATH. Thus, as regards the right character of institutions 
and the right character of individuals, we have now laid down 
practically all the rules that are of divine sanction. Those 
that are of human origin we have not stated as yet, but state 
them we must; for our converse is with men, not gods. 


"But regulations of human origin"--that 15 perhaps, me have said about 
them everything insofar as they are divine. The human things have not 
yet been said. Now this distinction between divine and human occurred 
before, especially in this long speech of the Athenian, 6318 D, in 
which he distinguished between the divine goods and the human goods. 
Now there the divine goods were the virtues; that corresponds to 
what he means here also. But the human goods there were body and 
wealth, which have been discussed already, as we have seen. So he 
means here something else by the human things. And what they are 

we will see at once; 1 mention only one point, The human things 

he has here in mind are pleasures and pains. And these phenomena 
belong to the soul. So the subject is here, as it was in the section 
on the virtues, honoring the soul--but now from a human rather than 
from a divine point of view, Now what does he say about the pleasures? 


ATH. Pleasures, pains and desires are to the highest degree 
human ("Not that animals don't have that, but that distinguishes 
men from gods; not from animals.") And from these, of necessity 
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ATH, every mortal creature is, so to say, suspended and 
depondent by the strongest corde of influence. Thus one Jpyroy 
should commend the noblest life, not/because it is of y 
superior fashion in respect of fair repute, but also because, 

if a man consents to taste it and not shun it in his youth 

it is superior likewise in that which all men covet=-an 

excess, namely, of joy and a deficiency of pain throughout 

the whole of life. 


So the noblest life is at tho same time pleasant: that is to support 
the recommendation of the virtues which preceded it. Yes? 


ADH, That this will clearly be the result, if a man tastes 

of it rightly, will at once be fully evident. But wherein 
does this "rightness" consist? That is the question which 

ve must now, under the instruction of our argument, consider 
comparing the more pleasant life with the more painful, we must 
in this wise consider whether this mode is natural to us, and 
that other mode uanatural. 


The question is, Is not the noble life by nature pleasant? and the 
ignoble life by nature unpleasant, apart from considerations of nobility? 








ATH. We desire that pleasure should be ours, but pain we 

neither choose nor desire; and the neutral state we do not 

desire in place of ple but we do desire it in exchange 

for pain; and ve desire leso pain with more pleasure, but we 

do not desiro less pleasure with more pain; and when the two 

are evenly balanced, we are unable to state any clear preference, 
Now all those states, in their number quantity, intensity, 
equality, and in the opposites thereof, have or have not, influence 
on desire, to govern its choice of each. 5o these things, being 
thus ordered of necessity, we desire that mode of life in which 

tho feelings are many, great, and intenso, with those of pleasure 
predominating, but we do not desire the life in which the feelings 
of pain predominate; and contrariwise, we do not desire tho life 
in which the feelings are few, small and gentlo, 1f the painful 
predominate, but if the pleasurable predominate, we do desire it, 
Further, we must regard the life in which there is an equal balance 
of pleasure and pain as we previously regarded the neutral state: 
we desire the balanced life in so far as it exceeds the painful 
life in point of what we like, but we do not desire it in so far 
as it exceeds the pleasant lives in point of the things we diélike. 
The lives of us men must all be regarded as naturally bound 

up in these feelings; and what kinds of lives we naturally 
desire is what we must distinguish. But if we assert that we 
desire anything else, we only say so through ignorance and 
inexperience of the lives as they really are. 














The Athenian claims to have laid down the limits of our wishes, or 
desires; and within these limits we move. You must have observed the 
emphasis on ubat is natural, on nature--more emphatic here than in the 
preceding sections. After these limits have been laid down, the question 
will now be answered, which life is more pleasant, the noble or the 
ignobles Is there any point you would like to reise regarding the 
various factors involved in pleasure and pain? 
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This is a subject which is taken up by Plato in quite a few dialogues, 
for example, in the Protagoras, where there is a kind oí calculus of 
pleasures suggested. Somthing like this also seems to be implied here, 
but a very complicated calculus, so that it would perhaps not be wise 
to call it a calculus. Let us go on them. 


ATH, What then, and how many are the lives in which a man--when 
he has chosen the desirable and voluntary in preference to the 
undesirable and the involuntary, and has made it into a private 
law for himself, by choosing what is at once both congenial and 
pleasant and most good and noble--may livo as happily as man can? 
("as blessedlyy" it is a someuhat stronger expression. Now he 
must make it a law to himself: "private" is an addition of Bury, 
This is a law which each man gives to himself; it is not left 

to the decision of the legislator, because the guiding consideration 
now is pleasure, and the legislator is not concerned with our 
pleasures as pleasures, but what should be banned to our pleasures 
or pains, and how we should control them, and so on.) 


Let us pronounce that one of themis the temperate life, one the 
wise, one the brave, und let us class the healthy life as one 
and to theso let us oppose four others--the foolish, the cowardly, 
the licentious, and the diseased. He that knows the temperate 
life will set it down as gentle in all respects, affording mild 
pleasures and mild puins, moderate appetites and desires void 
of frenzy; but the licentious life he will set down as violent 
in all directions, affording both pains and pleasures that are 
extreme, appetites that are intense and maddening, and desires 
the most frenzied possible; and whereas in the temperate life 
the pleasures outweigh the pains, in the licentious life the 
paíns exceed the pleasures in extent, number, and frequency. 


You seo the first three--moderation, or temperance, good sense, and courage-= 
are interchanged; that means interchangeable» Healthy is kept separati 
distinct in both cases, because that ls obwiouely something very 
different. Now the word for desire here is eros, so the least one 
would have to say is passionate, to distinguish it from desire in 
general, 











ATH. Whence it naturally results that the one life must be 
naturally moro pleasant, the other more painful to us; and 

it is no longer possible for the man who desires a pleasant life 
voluntarily to live a licentious life, but it is clear by now 
(if our argument is right)that no man can possibly be licentious 
voluntarily; it is owing to ignorance, or incontinence, or 
both, tha t the great bulk of mankind live lives lacking in 
temperance. 


He makes here a point apart fron the general thesis: those who prefer 
the dissolute life do it either from ignorance or from incontinence; 
that differs from what is usually called the Socratic view, when 
Socrates tried to say that incontinence is ignorance. Plato makes, 

or the Athenian Stranger makes, a distinction between the two. 


Mr. Gary: ls incontinence the same thing as compulsion? 
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Mr, Strauss: No, not the same thing. For example, if you may be 
compelled by hunger to steal a roll, you wouldn't call such a man 
dissolute, would you? Or you may be compelled to jump out of the 
window because a house is on fire; you couldn't call a man who does 
this dissolute. The most you can say is that dissoluteness is a kind 
of compulsion+ 


Mr. Gary: Suppose you take the case of an alcoholic who has been 
drinking for ten years, and one day suddenly realizes that drinking 
is very bad, and has the rígut principle, but now he has a habit that 
is bad, and because he is not commensurately strong, he can't break 
the habit. 


Mr. Strauss: He knows that drinking is bad; but he cannot act on it. 
Yes, that is common sense; and therefore we should all make a distinction 
between ignorance and incontinence, however me call it. But Socrates 
seems to have said the opposite; that is a minor difficulty here. 


Mr. Gary: Yes, it looks as if it might be possible for a man to act 
in a licentious way voluntarily; not voluntarily in the sense that 

1t lo by deliberate choice, but voluntarily in the sense that he has 
a habit that he's not able to break, md even though he knows something 
is better, he== 


Mr. Strauss: (politely) 1 understand that. But still 1 think we must 
also consider the fact that this is on the face of it a very unSocratic 
assertion, which is made here, the distinction. Perhaps Socrates didn't 
mean it as simply os 1t ís understood, and as for example Aristotle 
presents it in the £thics. But as for the argument itself, the 
Athenian makes an important qualification; he says, if what has been 
said now is correct, 5o ín other words he does not claim that this has 
been proven simply, that the moderate life, the temperate life , 18 

more pleasant than the intemperate life. He has made a case for it. les? 








Student: There are three of the four cardinal virtues mentioned here. 
Justice is left out, 


Mr, Strauso: Yes, it did not escapo me. But 1 believe we can discuss 
it more profítably at the end of this section. Is that all right? 
Yes, 1'm glad you observe it. Now perhaps we get some light on the 
difficulty here, that this is not said to be firmly established 
unqualifiedly established, from the sequel. 





ATH. Similarly with regard to the diseased life and the 
healthy life, one must observe that while both have pleasures 
and pains, the pleasures excced the pains in health, but the 
peins the pleasures in disease. Our desire in the choice of 
lives is not that pain should be in excess, but the life we 
have judged the more pleasant is that in which pain is exceeded 
by pleasure. 


So that is elementary, that the healthy life is more pleasant than the 
life of sickness; and hence no qualification occurs here. But what 
about disease? Has disease anything to do with ignorance and incon= 
tinence? I mean in all cases. Say if someone suffers from cancer== 


Mr. Fairbanks: It may occur by chance or accident, 
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Yes, but not necessarily through ignorance or incontinence, That 
means the question is, whether something of this might be true, 

as it were, retroactively, of moderation. Perhaps this would 

fall under incontinence, may be. 1 mean such cases in which a disease 
of the organism leads to certain forms of dissoluteness. One couldn't 
ascribe this to ignorance, but it also might be wrong to ascribe it 

to incontinence. That is the same word which can be translated 

by dissoluteness, but it depends on the context. The example which 
Mr. Gary gave is perfectly correct, that the alcoholic is incontinent, 
not ignorant--1 mean, he doesn't have to be ignorant. 





Student: Mr. Strauss, which do you classify the alcoholic who 
realized that drinking is bad but continues to drink, is that 
ignorance or incontinence? 


Mr. Strauss: If he realizes that it is bad, that is not ignorance». 


Student: £arlier in the book, when he asked the question, what is 
the greatest ignorance, and he answered, that which we soe in a man 
who hates instead of loving what he judgos to be noble and good== 

or the converse=-and you brought up the example of cigarette smoking, 
--that seems to be now fairly close to what you call incontinences 


Mr. Strauss: Yes. It is good you remind us of that passage. But 

thon you porhaps can understand also--in the first passage, if 1 
remember it well, the disharmony between desires and one's thoughts, 

is the greatest ignoranco, is it not? Is this not what he says there? 
Where is the passage? 689.. Yes. "The diesonance of pleasure and 

pain with the opinion according to the logos, 1 assert to be the utmost 
ignorance»" And if this is 50, then clearly the alcoholic would be 

an ignorant man, and Socrates would be right in reducing incontinence 
to ignorances So the difficulty occurs within the 
one would have to figure out how-=what the reasoning is, leading up 

to the assertion that incontinence is ignorance. That is a long 

question. It would probably not be sufficient to say that the alcoholic 
was originally able not to become an alcoholic--that is one of Aristotle's 
arguments. —Ít was a kind of original ignorance which led to the incon= 
tínence; that is a bit forced, to explain it in this way. 

















Student: lihat about a man who seeks very powerful--who seeks the most 
powerful position, say a man who wants to be the next President of 
the United States? It seems that 1f he is close enough for this 

to be possible to attain, that he would understand that this life is 
not the more pleasant life he chooses--but a life that will be a 
frenzy of activity, almost like madness, with many things happening 
always the most important decisions to be made, he is subject to the 
strongest attacks on his person, his character. It seems that he 
chooses the less pleasant life for the sake of power, the position 

he would haves 


Mr. Strauss: The question of course is, whether he does not derive 
pleasure from the power, as you call it. 1 think we all have some 
inkling of how harried a man is who is President of the United States, 
especially in our age. But when we think of miserable people who lead 
a miserable life, the President of the United States would not 
occur to us as a striking example. Because there are many comforts 
going with that kind of misery. 1f he needs a retreat into a placid 
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environment, it is for no one easier than for the President, 

to say nothing of other pleasures. And there are some people 

who derive pleasure from the mere fact that they are universally 
known in the country. On the whole, in addition, they are treated 
with great respect. 


Student: I was thinking that to wish for the Presidency must stem 
from an immoderate desire for fame== 


Mr. Strauss: That is not true; are there not considerations other 
than those of pleasure? Could a man not think that he is the only 
man with a chance to be elected who could give the policies of this 
country a sensible direction? Would he not, as we say, for reasons 

of duty, as the Greeks might say, because of its ability, choose that, 
and prefer it even at the price of considerable discomfort? That is 
a different question. 


Student: I think 1 follow you. 


Mr. Strauss: Some people thought that in 1968 of Senator Eugene 
McCarthy, that ho was such a man. So pleasure is surely not the 

only consideration, and that is understood here, Now he wishes 

to show that tho noble life is the same as the most pleasant life; 

and he has shown it hitherto only with a view to, let us say, temperance; 
that a man who is very modorate in his desires for food, drink, and 

so on, and doesn't go in for exciting trips, has more chance of 

leading a placid and sereno life and a pleasant life than one who 

goes in for this kind of thing; who has paroxysms of infinite 
indescribable pleasures, but bought at the price of terrible pain, 
That is the only consideration here. 





Mr. Fairbanks: If the right thing is to run for office in the 
case you mentioned, wouldn't that be a form of pleasure, since he 
de doing what is right? 


Ur. Strauss: Plato implies here that these are two different 
considerations, nobility on the one hand and pleasure on the other; 
but if we want to have some harmony in our life, we would wish that 
the noble life is also preferable from the view of pleasure. And 
that ís what he's trying to establish here. 


Hr. Sterling: Mrs Strauas, are all pleasures/18'Eo considered as 
bodily pleasures? 


Mr. Strauss: No. Presumably in the case of moderation or temperance 
the bodily pleasures are meant, but there is no explicit limitation 
to bodily pleasures; that is, pleasures going with hopes and pains 
going with fears may also be referred to. 


Mr. Sterling: Cannot hopes understood as objects of desire be seen 
as pleasures? 


Mr. Strauss: Yes, the intellectual pleasures surely would be in 
favor of the noble life. So we have to consider the better-known ones. 
Let us continue then, 


ATH, We will assert, then, that since the temperate life 

has its feelings smaller, fewer, and lighter than the licentious 
life, and the wise life than the foolish, and the brave than 

the cowardly, and since the one life is superior to the other 
in pleasure, but inferior in pain, the brave life is victorious 
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ATH. over the cowardly and the wise over the foolish; 
consequently the one set of lives ranks as more pleasent 

than the other; the temperate, brave, wise and healthy 

lives are more pleasant than the cowardly, foolish, licentious 
and diseased. To sum up, the life of bodily and spiritual 
virtue, as compared with that of vice, is not only more 
pleasant, but also exceeds greatly in nobility, rectitude, 
virtue and good fame, so that it causes the man who lives 

it to live ever more happily than he who lives the opposite 
life. 





So you see no attempt is made to show in any detail that the superiority 
of pleasure applies also to the sensible life, to the sensible man 

and to lives of courage» Now when he speaks of courage in C5, he 
changes the expression. He doesn't say the courageous life, but the 
life of courage; and also the opposite, the life of cowardice 

There is a certain change of expression, which may be due to the 
fact that the relation of courage and pain differs from that of the 
other virtues. That is at least the case according to Aristotle's 
analysis, Aristotlo says, "Courage is painful; in all the other 
virtues, the being-in=a0t is pleasant." For example, eating moderately 
and drinking moderately are pleasant. But exposing yourlife to the 
enemy--that is the case for Aristotle--that is not pleasant 

The imminence of death and wounds is necessarily painful, and 
therefore there is the question whether in the case of the courageous 
and cowardly man, the cowardly man might lead within limits a more 
pleasant life than the courageous man. So this io a difficulty. 
Whether this has anything to do rotroactively with tho moderate man, 
that 1 cannot answ er. The difficulty here is this: as someone has 
said, nothing is said about justice. And he has four lives, or four 
virtues, just as in the Republic, but the fourth ia health, bodily 
health, replacing justice. Why does he do that? Now the question 
of the relation of virtue and pleasure had been discussed before, in 
the second book, in 660D-663A. There the Athenian stated what the 
legislator must persuade or compel the poets to say; and they are 
compelled to say that one cannot separate the just from the pleasant. 
How does he prove it? In this way, and only in this say: that 
justice 1s accompanied by good repute; and good reputo is something 
not unpleasant, as he puts it there mildly. Good repute is precisely 
the thing fron which he abstracts here, explicitly. Therefore, 
abstracting from good repute, and thinking of only other pleasures, 
he cannot say that the just life is more pleasant that the unjust life. 
Uhat does it mean, what is the difference between justice and the 
other virtues? With particular reference to good repute? 

There are in the cases of the other virtues, the pleasures 
deriving from their exercise or from their possession. That is 
independent of other people's knowing about it. In the case of 
justice, the pleasure deriving from one's being just depends on 
other people's knowing of it. And therefore he is silent here on 
justice. So the pleasure deriving from justice is in a precise sense 
less natural than the other pleasures. That is I think the reason. 

You see here he says explicitly at the end of the passage which 
we just read, that the noble life excels the others by an excess of 
nobility and correctness and virtue and good repute. That we admit. 
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But in addition, the new thing, it excels it also in regard to 
pleasures. So pieasure and good repute are two very different 
things here. They were treated differently in that earlier 
section, The status of justice among the virtues ís from this 
point of view unique. 

Now we are at the end of the prelude, and come to the laws. 
Mr. Sitte? 





Mr. Sitte: He discusses the pleasures of human lives here 
in a way that raises other issues which are not necessary for the 
later comparison of live: There he asks only, which life has an 
excess of pleasure, and which more pain than plensure? Here he 
suggests other factors such as the intensity, frequency, degree== 
which do not seem neci ary for the other discussion. 








Mr. Strauss: Yes, “ell, take moderation, for an example, The 
moderate man's pleasures cannot be compared in their intensity and 
vehemence to the pleasuros of the immoderate man. But he says of the 
gentle and quiet pleasures, in these respects the moderate lifo 
surpassos the dissolute life. 


Mr. Sitto: According to the discussion of the calculus of pleasures, 
there are two possible "neutral" states: one in which pleasures and 
pains are both violent, strong, but equally balanced, and another 
in which both pleasures and pains are moderate. The Stranger says 
that no reasonable preference is possible between the two. 

(Mé. Strauss Yes.) Now in the simple comparison of lives, the 
one in which pleasures predominate is the good life, and the bad, 
tho opposit. 

















Mr. Strauss: Yes, and what shall he do if the two lives are equal, 
in respect to pleasures or pain? that is your question, is it not? 
Then there would be no ground of preference for one because of pleasure. 


Mr. Sitte: Does this have something to do with the fact that 
moderation or temperance is followed by health? 


Mr. Strauss: Yes, exactly. Let us asscume a man has all the three 
virtues discussed here, but suffers from a very painful and long- 
lasting disease. What is--1 mean, how does his life compare in regard 
to pleasure with the life of a crook who enjoys perfect healtn? 

That would have to be discussed, and it is not here. If you have 

in the one case many, and strong, and varied pleasures, and in the 
other case continuous, very intense pain, which life would you prefer? 
+...And could it not very well mean that the virtuous man might have 
a very painful disease? How to make the choice in this case? 

From the point of view of the calculus of pleasure, if the sick man 
could get rid of his sickness by virtue of an abominable action, 

and thai live in pleasure, with restored health, what would be his 
situation? This of course is not discussed. But the reason he 

can avoid it is because he replaces justice by health, and therefore 
a certain dishariony, a lack of balance comes in 
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Mr. Fairbanks: Is that where he introduced incontinence? 


Mr. Strauss: No, he doesn't bring in' justice, and instead of it 

he brings in health. Health has not necessarily anything to do with 
the other things. A man may be a coward, and intemperate, and rather 
senseless, and yet have an excellent physique, and perfect health. 








Mr. Fairbanks: "e were talking about the alcoholic, and why he 
introduced a new element=-- 


Mr. Strauss; The alcoholic was not Plato's example, was 1t? 
Mr. Fairbanks: No, but the word, dissoluteness. 


Mr. Strauss: Well, I think of another case, of a man who is 
intemperate, but not to the extent that it ruins his health, but 
in other ways. 


Mr. Fairbanks: 1 was wondering why he introduced the possibility 
that someone might be incontinent through ignorances 


Mr. Strauss: But we are speaking now of the healthy life and the 
discasod life, that is a difforont case. And the healthy life is, 
everyone would admit it, superior from the point of view of pleasure 
to that of disease. Now the question is, cannot a healthy life go 
together with the vices here mentioned? And would not a healthy 
crook lead a more pleasant life than a decent man living in the most 
terrible agonies? So that in this case the virtuous life is not 
pleasant. But of coucse what the Athenian means in that in itself 
the moderate life is superior, but accidentally the virtuous life 
may be unpleasant because of the crucial importance of health, for 
example. There could be other things, too. Now shall we read the 
transition to the beginning of the next one? 


ATH. Thus far we have stated the prelude of our laws, 

and here let that statement end: after the prelude must 
necessarily follow the tune--or rather, to be strictly 
accurate, a sketch of the state-organization. Now, just 
as in the case of a piceo of webbing, or any other woven 
article, it is not possible to make both warp and woof of 
the same material, but the stuff of the warp must be of 
better quality--for it is strong and is made firm by its 
twistings, whereas the woof is softer and shows a due degree 
of flexibility--from this we may see that in some such way 
we must mark out those who are to hold high offices and 
the state and those who are to hold low offices, after 
applying in each case an adequate educational test. For 
of state organizations there are two divisions, of which 
the one is the appointment of individuals to office, the 
other the assignment of laws to the offices. 





that he calls here the laws of the regime, of the political order=- 
a modern equivalent would be the constitution, but it is not quite 
the same, Now this has to do with two kinds of things--án any regimes 
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The first is the establishment of political offices or magistracies, 
and then the laws which have to be administered or enforced by the 
magistrates. The magistracies come first---Aristotle says the same 
thing, and regarding the magistracies he makes the distinction like 
that of warp and woof. There is a stronger ingredient, and these are 
the men who occupy high offices, and others would be those who have 
only a little education, people who cannot occupy any office to 
speak of except perhaps something like dogcatchers. — But it takes 
a very long time until he takes it up, only in the sixth books 

The next sentence here is, before all this, one must consider 

things like tho following. And these things like the following 

take up the rest of book five. “hat are they? What is a politeia, 
the regime? The cimplest answer is, it is an order of the inhabitants 
of the city. 

There is a multitude of people who live in a city, and they 
must be, and are always, in one way or another, ordered, in order 
of rank. The first question is, who belongs to the citizen body, 
who is a citizen, and who is not? In otherwords the first question 
is the composition of the citizen body, that is a more fundamental 
question than that of the magistracios--this he takes up firste But 
there is one closely linked to that, and that is that in all societies 
there are two kinds of people whom one can call, with old-fashionod 
expressions, the rich and the poor. That is crucial for the character 
of the city: what is to be done regarding the rich and the poor? 
Which has also some subdivisions: what kind of rich, and what kind 
of poor, This is the second question which the Áthenian takes up in 
the rest of book five. 

These questions would be called perhaps today, at least the 
latter one, a social question. But this is of course a wholly un= 
Platonic distinction, between political and social. Itis a political 
question; the whole character of the political society depends on 
how these arrangementa are made. The first question then is, the 
composition of the citizen=body. We postponed the detailed discussion 
of this last time. 

Vhat he discusses here would have its contemporary equivalent 
in immigration laws. In Australia, 1 believe, they spoke in former 
times of wanting to admit only the right kind of sottlers; and that 
is what the Áthenian means--what kind of colonists should we admit? 
And what should be done about those who cannot be admitted? That 
is the first. The second question which comes up is that of the rich 
and the poor. The conflicts between the rich and the poor, that the 
poor want land and tho remission of debts, and the rich say no: 
they want to have their debtors pay them, and they want to keep 
theár land. — Ina new city, we can ascume there arghot old debts. 
And the land is distributed from scratch, So these great sources 
of civil unrest will not be there, and the question arises, how 
shall they distribute the land? 

But this leads to aprevious question: should the land be 
distributed at all? And should not the land be owned in common, 
farmed in common, and should not also the dwelling-places be 
common? You know the teaching of the “epublic in this respect, and 
this is here repeated. Naturally Plato doesn't quote the Republic, 
and Clinias and Megillus cannot be supposed to have read it. 
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This is a minor difficulty here, but he repeats that this would 
be the best solution, the absolute communisa of the Zepublic. 

the community of property, women, and children. Yet he says here, 
this is feasible among gods and soms of gods, but not among the 
present people, who are not sons of gods, And therefore we must 
satisfied with the second-best solution, and that would require 
private property--but in a severely limited way. The division of 
tne land into so-and-so many plots, and these, the land plus 

a dwelling-place, farmed privately by itself, and the plots must 

be preserved forever; only one heir, a son, will be admitteda 

The question arises naturally, if a man has moro children than one, 
or even female children,thg cannot become owners of a plot, because 
they cannot be defenders of the land. This he will discuss. 

This number he explains, 5040, is so eminently usoful, because it 
is divisible by all numbers up to 10, and so all kinds of divisions 
say for tax purposes, for division of the population in armed units, 
is possíble, There is one passage there--1f 1 may ask Mr. Klein== 
which 1 cannot ansuer because of my insufficient knowledge of Greek 
mathematics or of mathematics in general-"-7384. After he says 

that this number 5040 is so wonderfully frequently divisible, and 1t 
has the greatest number of continuous divisions, namoly, by two, by 
three, by four, by five, six, seven, pe nine, ten. And then 

ho sayo how many: Jr9s Els Tiro micas Toys EdareY. — hat docs that 
mean? "The whole number ls susceptible SL divisions, in all 
respecta?! ,..Docs it mean the totality of numbors? Or does 1t 
mean every number? Because it cannot mean every number, because of 
the prime numbers. 





Mro Klein: I have to read that, 1 don't know it. 


Mr. Strauss: There ís another difficulty hore, which has something 
to do with the question of numbers, and that is in 739D, where he 
says, such a city-=-a perfectly communist city--uwhether gods dwell 
in it somehow, or sons of gods, but more than one. Now why does he 
add more than one? Does he emphasize the fact that any city, any 
community, is a community of at least two peoplo? Two beings? 
Does ¿t need emphasis? ...The latest conmentator of whom 1 
know, and 1 suppose others before him, just bracketed that, because 
they think it is not necessary. 1 do not know. 

«..ls there any other point you would like to raise? Do you have 
a notion? 


Mr. Klein: No. 1 will read ite 
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Plato*s Laws 
Lecture 16 


(tape begins) 

Student: The Laws as a practical political order, say as opposed 
to the Republic, began with the creation of a new colony, and in 
that situation the guidelines for pratical politicel action in an 
already existing state are not confronted. How can one say the 
Laws deals with that problem? 


Mr. Strauss: But a practical political question, as you mean it now, 
is a question arising in a political society already cetablisted. 
This already established political society may be bad, good, or 
something in between. Is not the most important thing that this 
established order be good, be constructed well? ise political 
action presupposes a framework that does not prevent wise political 
action. With that he is concerned, with the questions which arise, 
say, peace and war, that is probably the most pressing issue, which 
arises in a way that cannot be anticipated, but also others. 

They have to be dealt with as they ariso. The best one can do is 
to tako care that there is a sufficient number of men available, 
able to handle political situations well. And that is the meaning 
of the question of the establishment of magistracies, or offices, 
ruling offices. 

Plato was aware of this question which you raise. In the 
beginning of the Timacus, it is said we have now heard a perfect city 
in speech at rest. Now we would like to see it in motion. That is 
not what Socrates says, but somebody elso, But that is what you mean, 
in motion. Ánd that means, it appears from the context, at ware 
How the city will conduct itself in war both as regards morale, 
and strategy, and whatever else may be important, that depends on 
how the city is at rest, prior to war. And therefore one has to 
study that first. In every actual society there 16 so much accidental, 
which of course has to be taken for granted when you act in it, but 
which is irrelevant to the question of excelence. And here Plato 
concentrates as much as possible on the question of excellence, or 
on the most likely conditions of excellence, you know, like the 
territory and other things we have to discuss. 








Student: The question then remains how to srive at excellence in 
a city that's án motiona 


Mr. Strauss: But if we understand the distinction between motion 
and rest in the way in which Plato understood it --if it is excellent 
at rest, it will also be excellent in motion. 


Student: It seems to me that Plato thought such a state didn't exist. 


Mr. Strauss: Yes, surely, otirerwise he wouldn't have to found it. 

He could merely have described a sta te. But of course even that 

could not be done without previous proof that some existing state is 
excellent. Take a man like Cicero, who on the basis of Plato, identified 
the best regime with the Roman rogime as it existed prior to the 

Roman civil wars. But of course he had to prove that it was excellent. 
So one cannot start from the given as given; one must first show 

that the given is good. According to the ordinary view, that is 
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of course the great advantage which writers like Thucydides and 
Machiavelli have who do not deal with these kinds of imagined 
principalities and republics, but with the real stuff. But the 
question is whether they are not compelled also to imagine republics 
and principalities, you know? for example, how Thucydides knows that 
Athens under Pericles was much better than after Pericles... on the 
whole. But that one very short regime, which lasted only a few months, 
after Pericles, the Four Hundred, that this was the best regime 

that Athens had during Thucydides' lifetime. So he does raise 

the question of the best regime, only in that limited way, the 

best regime in Athens. But you cannot answer this question, you 
cannot even raise tnis question clearly, without raising the question, 
what is the best regime simply; “because there is already an additional 
limiting factor. The best regime actually, say in Athens, presupposes 
clarity about the best regime simply. This is a simple thought under- 
lying Plato's politics, and 1 believe it has never been refuted 
It does not mean that Plato's answer is the last word; but the questions 








Student: Whether or not the best regime can be actualized, is 

a question for tho Republic. If the Laws is a practical guide to 
political life, the fact that it begins with a theoretical outline 
raisos the question anew. 


Mr.Strauss: Yes, sure, even that rests on conditions, but not on 
such unlikely conditions as the Republic. There the key condition was 
that philosophers become kings, and expulsion of everyone older than 
ten, so 1t ís much easier here. It ás diffícult enough, nevortheless, 
as Plato knew» Tho only external guarantee we have is that Megíllus 
and Ulinias are líkely to be much more practical than Glaucon and 
Adeimantus. If the Athenian had stated to them something which is 
absolutely preposterous, politically speaking, they would not have 
gone along, and they would not kave had such respect for the Athenian 
as they show very frequently. Shall we leave it at that for the tine? 
»«Sood, then let us turn to the fifth book where we loft off. Now 
after having completed the prelude to tho laws, he begins with the 
laws. And first with the laws regarding the regime; and here he 
wakes a distinction, there are two classes of things involved in 

the regimo. The first is the establishment of the rulíng offices 
and the second is the laws given to the ruling offices for their 
enforcement and their guidance. So the ruling offices come first. 
That is not the same as the distinction between constitutional and 
ordinary law, as we know it. Rather it is a distinction between 

the whole governmental set-up and the laws. o if you had in the 
constitution a detailed statement about how many secretaries, as it 
were, cabinet-ministers, it would be even more than that. Then you 
would have a modern analogon of it. But then he says that something 
must be discussed first, prior to everything else; and this is, 

the composition of the citizen-body, and the question of the rich and 
poor. The reason can be stated most simply in the words of Aristotle, 
“The regime is a certain order of the inhabitants of the cityz" and 
the most elementary distinction within the inhabitants of the city 

is that between citizens and non-citizens; therefore we have to know 
who is to be a citizen, or more generally, the composition of the 
citizen-body. In this respect the question of the rich and poor is 
of decisive importance, and therefore we must raise the question of 
the rich and the poor. We begin where we left off, 735B. 
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ATH. But in truth, before we deal with all these matters, 
we must observe the following. In dealing with a flock of 

any kind, the shepherd, or cowherd, or the keeper of horses 

or any such animals, will never attempt to look after it until 
he has first applied to each group of animals the appropriate 
purge-=-which is to separate the sound from the unsound, and 

the well-=bred from the ill-bred, and to send off the latter 

to other herds, while keeping the former under his own care; 

for he reckons that his labor would be fruitless and unending 

if 1t were spent on bodies and souls which nature and nurture 
have combined to ruin, and which themselves bring ruin on a stock 
that is sound and clean both in habit and in body--=whatever the 
class of beasty=" 





Yes, we don't know whether it means each class; whether 1t doesn't 
mean, for cache 


AH.--unless a thorough purge be made in the existing herdoe 
This is a matter of minor importance in the cose of other 
animals, and deserves mention only by way of illustration, 
but in the case of man it is of the highest importance for 
the lawgiver to search out and to declare whnt is proper for 
each class both as regards purging out and all other modes 
of treatment. For instance, in respect of civic purgings,=- 
this would be the way. Of the many possible modes of purges 
some are milder, some more severe; thoso that are severest 
and best a lawglver who was also a despot might be able to 
effect ("Denpot is always tyrant',") but a lawgiver without 
despotic power might be well content if, in establishing a 
new polity and laws, he could effect even the mildest of 
purgations. Tho best purge is painful, like all medicines 
of a drastic nature--the purge which hales to punishments 

by means of justice linked with vengeance, crowning the 
vengeance with oxile or death; it, as a rule, clenrs out 
the greatest criminals when they are incurable and cause 
serious damage to the state. 





irst he speaks of a case of a legislator who is at the same timo 

a tyrant; he can use tho best kind of purge, which best kind is 

at the same time painful. Now on an earlier occasion he had spoken 
addressing the legislator, the absent legislator, and the absent 
legislator had replied, "We would get the best arrangement in the 
easiest and best way if the logislator has the support of a tyrant." 
Here the legislator was separated from the tyrant. One point we 
must first make clear: these procedures are easy, from the point 
of view of the legislator. But they are paínful, from the point of 
view of the individuals, who suffer from his easy methods, The 
question is, why does he speak hére of the legislator who is at the 
same time a tyrant, whereas before he had spoken of the legislator 
who had the support of a tyrant? What would you suggest? 





Mr. Fairbanks: Perhaps he's referring to the democratic tyrant 
from before. 

Mr. Strauss: Well, the simplest answer, which is perhaps not 
sufficient, is this: at that time he said, the absent legislator 


said, Give me a city ruled by a tyrant. But here we do not have 
a city; and therefore it cannot be a city ruled by a tyrante 
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But there is also this implied: 1f the legislator and the tyrant, 
if supremo wisdom and supreme political power are not united in the 
same human being, or human beings, you will not get the best regime; 
a statement made before in the first booke 

But at any rate it is clear, 1 believe, what he means by the 
best, if painful ways to make the purge. The purge has of course 
an ominous sound in our age; a slightly less ominous sound it had 
in the seventeenth century, when this English colonel--what was his 
name?  Pride's purge, Connor Pride. But that was a very mild thing, 
he just did not admit certain members of Parliament, and nothing else 
was done on that occasion. Here the term has partly the cultic and 
partly the medical meaning. And now we come to the more gentle, 


ATH, A mílder form of purge is one of the following kind: 
when, owing to scarcity of food, people are in want, and 
attack on the property of the wealthy, then the lawgiver, 
regarding all such as a plague inherent in the body politic== 
ships them abroad as gently as possible, giving the euphemistic 
title of "emigration"” to their evacuation. By some means or 
other this is done by every legislator at the beginning==" 


The milder method of purge is to send out--he doesn't say now tho: 
corrupt in body and soul=-but the have-nots, who are under their 
leaders prepared to attack the haves. So it seems that these nasty 
people are as undesirablo as those corrupt in body and soul, Whether 
that vas their fault, or the fault of what they call now society, 

that is a question which is not a practical question, and therefore 

not raised by Plato. Of course this makes one wonder whether the 
present colony which is sent out by the Cretans is not such a colony; 

you know, not like the ponal colonies apart from the British Commonwcal th 
which later on flourished-=but the excess have-nots, shipped to another 
place where they can do no harm. 





A TH.--but in our case the task is even more simple; for 

we have no need to contrive for the present either a form 

of emigration or any other purgative selection; but just as 
when there is a confluence of floods from many sources, some 
fron springs, some from torrents--into a single pool, me have 
to take diligent precautions to ensure that the water may be 
of the utmost possible purity, by drawing it off in some 
cases, and in others by making channels to divert its course. 








Which is not very revealiñg, because it is purely metaphorical, and 
we do not know what the political equivalents of these things are. 
But he gives now a reason also for this somewhat evasive speech, 


ATH. Yet toil and risk, it would appear, are involved in 
everyéxercise of statecraft. Since, however, our present 
efforts are verbal rather than actual, let us assume that 

our collection of citizens is now completed, and its purity 
secured to our satisfaction; for we shall test thoroughly 

by every kind of test and by length of time the vicious among 
those whyáttempt to enter our present state as citizens, and 
so prevent their arrival, whereas we shall welcome the virtuous 
with all possible graciousness and goodwill. 


Yes, that is clear, that if he can persuade the undesirable ones 
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to stay away, he will do that; and the good ones, he will heartily 
welcome. So the “thenian is a very humare man; but he is not completely 
blind to the tough side of politics. But the general lesson is of 
course there must be a certain sifting at the beginning of political 
society, of the citizen body. What can be done in this way later on 
after it is established, that is a long matter, but then you have 
arrangements regarding punishments and rewards which is a kind of 
sifting, you know; there is a loss of citizenship possible for 
particularly bad crimes. Now that was first, the composition of 

the citizen=body; now the other question, at much greater length. 


ATH. And let us not omit to notice this piece of good luck» 
that, just as we said that the colony of the Heraclidae 

was fortunate in avoiding fierce and dangerous strife 
concerning the distribution of land and money and the 
cancelling of debts (so we are similarly lucky); for, 

when a state is obliged to settle such strife by law, it 

can neither leave vested interests unaltered nor yet can it 

in any wise alter them, and no way is left save what one 

might term that of "pious aspiration'" and cuutious change, 
little by little, extended over a long period, and that way 

is thi there must already exist a supply of men to effect 
the change, who themselves, on each occasion, possess abundance 
of land and have many persons in their debt, and who are kind 
enough to wish to give a share of thesc things to those of them 
who are in want, partly by remissions and partly by distributions, 
making a kind of rule of moderation and believing that poverty 
consists, not in decreasing one's substance, but in increasing 
one's greed. For this is the main foundation of the security 
of a state, and on this as on a firm keel it is possible 
to establish-- 


Wait a moment. That corresponds to the issues we know today from 
domestic politics under the headingo, the problem of welfare, and 
everything else, unemployment and whatever goes with that, Tho issues are 
debt and landlessness. And then the havenots demand distribution of 
land and remission of debts. There are certain places on the globe 

in which these things still are major political demands: agrarian 
reform, it is called. Now Plato gives his answer to tnis question; 

this can work only if the decent men among the haves take the initiative. 
And they from a sense of decency and moderation distribute part of 

the land, and remit the debto, es? 

















Dr» Leon Kass: Mr. Strauss, could you make some comment about the 
relation of this solution to the problem of the havenots and the 
solution depending on the milder form of purge? 





Mr. Strauss: Yes, but here the question was regarding the havenots 

led by demagogues. That is something very bad from Plato's point of 
view. For however critical he is of the wealthy, he is more opposed 

to demagogues. That will come out more clearly in the sequel. He has 

a certain very mila bias in favor of the wealthy, and that is the reason 
why Aristotle accuses him, especially in regard to the Laws, of 
oligarchic tendencies--that is to say, plutocratic tendencies. There 
is an element of truth in that, as we will see. 
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ATH, --and on this as on a firm keel it is possible 

to build whatever kind of civic organization may be subse- 
quently built suitable for the arrangement described; 

but if the foundation be rotten, the subsequent political 
operations will prove by no means easy for any state. 

This difficulty, as we say, we avoid; it is better, however, 
that we should explain the means by which, if we had not 
actually avoided it, we might have found a way of escape. 

Be it explained, then, that that means consists in renouncing 
avarice by tho aid of justice== 


It is stronger, I believe: not to love money even within the 
bounds of justice. So avariar, as he translates it--that is 
altogether bad. I mean, even if the avarice goes togethor with 
honesty. 


AH. --and that there is no way of escane broad or naxrow, 
other than this device. So let this stand fixod for us now, 
as a kind of pillar of the state. The properties of the 
citizens mint be established somehow or other on a basis that 
is secure from incessant dispute. 





Yes, and is not called into question, because Otherwise you 
will have troubles all the time» 


AH. Otherwisa, for people who have ancient disputes with 
one another, men will not proceed any farthor with political 
construction, 1f they have a grain of sense. And as for 
those to whom as to us now God has given a new state to 
found, one free as yet from internal fends, that those 
founders should excite enmity against themselvos because 

of the distribution of laná and property, would be a piece 
of folly combined with dentavity of which no man could be 
capable. 











Bo that 1 thinr is clear, that if you have an inherited trouble 
of this kind it is bad enough, bt if you con start fron scratch 
these rinds of trouble, then yon are ths Lowest and 
ble kind of legislator. That seems obvious. 














ATH. What, then, would be the mlan of a right distribution? 
First we mst fix at the right total the number of citizens, 
Vext we must agree about the distribution of them and the 
number of sections, and each of what size of their divisiono. 
And among these sections, there will be distributed the land 
and the houses. An adequate distribution could not befiven 
without reference to the population, the territory,and to 
the neighboring states. 0% land, we need as much ás is 
cavable of supporting so many inhabitants of temperate habits, 
and we need no more. And as to population, we need the 
number such that they will be able to defend themselves from 
injury by adjoining peoples, and capable also of lending 
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ATH. some aid to their neighbors when injured. 
These matters we shall determine both verbally and 
actually once we have inspected the territory and 
its neighbors. But for the present, 1t is only 

a sketch, an outline of our legislation, that our 
argument will now proceed to complete. 


The two points to be considered are then the land and the 
neighbors, and then we can determine on that basis the number 

of citizens the city could best have. Citizens who live temperately, 
noderately; that is to say, neither in luxury nor in penury. 

But. this cannot be determined without prior inspection of the 
territory and the neighbors, and therefore he can give only 

an outline which will have to be revised on the basis of that 
inspection after 1t has been made. Now he comes to the provisional 
proposal, the most reasonable proposal 1f 1t 15 possible. 


ATH. Let us agsume that there are, as a suitable number, 
5,040 men to be landholáers and to defend their cropo; 

and let the land and the houses be divided likewise into 

tho same number of plots, the man and his allotment forming 
together one division. First let the whole number be divided 
into two, next into three, then following in natural order, 
four and five and so on up to ten. Regarding numbers, every 
man who is making laws must understand at least thus much, 
what number and what kind of number will be most useful for 
all states. Let us choose that which contains the most 
numerous and most consecutive subdivicions. Number as a 
whole comprices every division for all purposes, where as 
the number 5,040 for purposes of war and peace, for all 
purposes connected with contribution and distribution, 

will admit of division into no more than 59 sections, these 
being consecutive from one up to ten. 


So the number of 5,040 is chosen as a desirable size of the 
citizen=body; but also it is so wonderfully divisible, as 1t 

ís surely by all numbers up to ten, and altogother in fifty-nine 
pra. Nr. Klein was so good as to check on it, and 1t is Correct, 
ds 14 not? 


Mr. Klein: 1 had a list of all the numbergbf these fifty-nine, 
including one, but forgot to bring it. And furthermore 1f we 
multiply by one, then by two, then by three, then by four, and 
then by five, then. by six, and then by seven, you get 5,0404 


Mr. Strauss: Yes. And this is for all kinds of purposes, of 
peace and war, very useful, We will find later on some proof 
of that. So 5,040 lots and 5,040 citizens, for the time being, 
and these are of course people who must be able to defend their 
lana, it is implied. Owing land, and being the defender of the 
land, are here inseparable. The question which arises when a 
man Ís too old for military service, is here not yet discussed; 
but 1t is clear his son or son=in-law will have to be defender. 


ATH. These facts about numbers must be grasped firmly 
and with deliberate attention by whose who are appointed 
by law to grasp them. They are exactly as we have stated 


them, and the reason for stating them when founding 
a state is this— 


hat 19 important; the reason for stating them has not been 
given though 1t will be now. 


ATH. --in respect of gods and shrines and the temples 
vhich have to set up for the various gods in the state 

and the gods and daimons they are to be named after, 

no man of sense, whether framing a new state or re-forming 
an old one that has been corrupted, will attempt to alter 
the advice from Delphi or Dodona or Ammon.or that of the 
ancient sayinge, whatever form they talo, whether derived 
from visions or from some reported inspiration in heaven. 
By” this advice, the instituted sacrifices, combined with 
rites, either of native origin or imported from Tuscany, Cyprus 
or elsewhere, and by means of such things they sanctify 
the oracles, end statues, and altars, and temples, and 
marked off for each of them sacred leaves. 


The legislator of the new city is of course under no circumstances 
a founder of religion, that is clear. He simply accepts the esta= 
blished religion whether domestic or foreign; it may have been 
borrowed from the Tuscans or any other place, that doesn't make 
any difference, provided 1t ís accepted in the community. But 
what has this to do with the question of the division of the land? 
That has now to be answered. 


ATH. Nothing of all these shoulá tie lawgiver alter in the 
slightest degroez to each section he should assign a god or 
daimon or at the least « hero, and in the distribution of 
“the land, he should assign the first of these divinities 
choice domains, with all that pertains to them, so that 
when assemblíes of cach of the sections take place at the 
appointed times, they may provide an ample supply of things 
requisite, and the people may fratermize with one another 
at the sacrifices and gain intimacy. Formthing is of more 
benefit to the state than this mutual acquaintance. 


So here he speaks of the sections of the city, not of the city 
as a whole; and regarding the sections, it seems the legislator 
has greater freedom. He can appoint either a god oradaimon or 
even some hero, as a being which gives 1ts name to the tribe. 
Now 1f we assume there are twelve tribes as there will later 
seem to be, there will be 420 landholders 1n each tribe. That 
16 quite a large mumber of people for being able to lmow one 
another very well. If you take the whole city, 5,040, they 
cannot know each other well. The maximum which 1s possible, is 
that every citizen lmows an acquaintance of everyone else in the 
polis. If everyone knows everyone else reasonably well, that 1s 
a village; end a village is too small. Ina city, it 15 enough 
1f there is some indiroct lmowledgez_ then you can ask others who 
know him, and others whom you know, and get some kind of imowledge 
of a man. Why this inowledge 1s so important is stated in the 
sequel. 
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A TH. for where men conceal their ways,one from another in 
darkness rather than light, there no man will ever rightly 

gain either his due honor or office, or the justice that is 
befitting, Wherefore every man in every state must above all 
things endeavor to show himself true and sincere always towards 
everyone, and no humbug, and also to allow himself to be imposed 
upon by no such person. 


This high degree of mutual knowledge, eweryone an open book to everybody 
els presupposes a amall society, and in this case it will be 420 people 
who will not only be on their fares, but they will need periodic festivals 
which will increase their acquaintance, and hopefully their friendship. 





ATH. The next move in our settling of the laws is one that might 
at first hearing causo surprise, because of its unusual character. 
like the move of a draughtsplayer who quito his sacred line 
none the less, it will be clear to hín who reasons it out and uses 
experience that a state will == 





So what comes now? First he hod said, we must stick very 

strictly to the old established sacred line; and now he suddenly 

suggests a deviation from the sacred line. The sacred line is here, 
we will see, the best regi: Why does he do that? 








AT. --none the less, it will be clear to him who reasons it 
out and uses experience that a state will probably have a consti- 
.tution no higher than second in point of excellences Probably 
one might refuse to accept this, owing to unfamiliarity wit h 

o lawgivers who are not also despots; but it ís, in fact, the most 
correct plan to describe the best polity, and the second best. 
and the third, and after describing then to give the choice to 
the individual who is cnarged with the founding of the sottlement. 
This plan let us now adopt; let us state the políties which 
rank first, second, and third ín excellence; and the choice 
let us hand over to Clinias and to whosoever else may at any 
time wieh, in proceeding to the selection of such things, to 
take over, according to his own disposition, what he values 
in his own country. 





The intelligent legislator, in other words, even 3f he has no chanc 
except to establish a rather mediocre regime, must know the best regime, 
because otherwise he does not know what he is doing. You see, that 
refers to your question at the very beginning. Therefore he must make 
his choice with his eyes open. It must be mado clear what the best 
regime is, and then what the second best regime is, and then the third== 
that we can easily figure out on the basis of the difference between 

the first and the second. 





ATH. That sta te and polity come first, and those laws are 

best, where there is observed as carefully as possible throughout 
the uhole state the old saying that "friends have all things 
really in commons" As to this condition, whether it exists 
anywhere now, or ever will exist, in which there is community 

f wives, children, and all chattels, and all that is called 
rivate" is everywhere and by every means rooted out of our 
life, and so far as possible it is contrived that even things 
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ATH, naturally private have become in a way "communized" == 


Wait a moment.. "and by every device the so-called private is from 
all sides taken out of life completely." The so-called private, that 
is what is by convention private, by law, whatever that may be apart 
from possessions. It is --g0 on. 


ATH. --eyes, for instance, and ears and hands seem to see, 

hear and act in common,--and that all men are, so far as possible, 
unanimous in the praise and blame they bestow, rejoicing and 
grieving at the same things, and that they honour with all their 
heart those laws which render the state as unified as possible== 
no one will ever lay down another definition that is truer or 
better than these conditions in point of superexcellences 





Now we know at least in outline what the best regime is--as complete 

as possible, communism, of posseesions, women, children, and even 
within the limits of the possible, of what is by nature private. 

That is, as is here indicated--in the Republic it is said explicitly== 
the body. The body is the private. The body cannot, strictly speaking, 
communize. No one can feel one's toothache, as oneself feels it. 

And yot the maximum in this direction should be established. Pleasures 
and pains should be the same for all. The distinction between natural 
pleasures and others which derive from others' knowing of them, which 
ve came across last time, that is of course completely out. All pleasures 
and pains should as much as possibl be common» 

The body is the private. But here it said earlier, the soul ls 
the most familiar, the most man's own. How does this go together? 

Is the soul not more one's own than the body? For instance, at least 
parts of the body a man can easily lose without a change in his soul. 
But he cannot lose a part of his soul without ceasing to be the same mans 
So one's own, and private--these are two different considerations. The 
opposite of the private is the public. The opposite of one's own is 

the alien, what does not belong to oneself. These are two very different 
distinctions. The soul is not the same as what is now called the self. 
because the self, that is to say, the man himsolf,-that is of course, 

the soul and the body, the soul in the body--as Plato indicates very 
simply by beginning his dialogue on the immortality of the soul with 

the speaker, Echecrates , saying "Yourself were present at the last 
conversation of Socratef, or have you heard it from someone else? 
"Myself..." and tnis móins of course bodily presence. 

This is a very dark thing, but one thing 1 can 1 believe see. 
Thought is essentially not private, but public, because it is concerned 
with the truth, which is common. Áccidentally thoughts may of course 
be private, because they contradict the opinions praised by the law 
and so on. But such thoughts are common, The body is the seat of 
privacy. In the Middle Agos it is said that matter is the principle 
of individuation. That 1 think is based on this. But it is hard for 
us to understand; and there is something in us which rebels against 
it, I believe, that our most intimate things should not be by nature 
private, but rather the body. But 1 believe Plato implies these 
most intimate things are bound up with the body, and therefore they 
are as private as the body for the reason that they are bound up with 
the body. 
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(Long silence.) Well, let us perhaps end this paragraph before 
we go on with the discussion. 


ATH. In such a state ("that is, the absolutely communistic city") 
be it gods or sons of gods that dwell in it--they dwell pleasantly, 
living such a life as this. Wherefore one should not look elsewhere 
for a model constitution, but hold fast to this one, and with all 
one's power seek the constitution that is as like to it as possible. 
That constitution which we are now engaged úpon,-- 


You remember in 713-14, he said that what we must take our bearings 
by is the age of Chronos; that means, a life of obedience to gods or 
daimons. Here we must take our bearings by the divine life itself, 
not by obedience but by imitation, which is a very different thinge 


ATH. --if it came into being, would be very near to inmortality 
and would come second in point of merit. The third we shall 
invostigate hereafter, if God so will; for the ¡resent, however, 
what is this second best polity, and how would it come to be of 
such a character? 


Now the second best, we can say, is the regime on which the Athenian 
and Clinias will agreo. But Clinias is only one of ten men commissioned, 
and Clinias has to clear his project with his fellow commissioners, One 
can say that the most desirable compromise between Clinias' project or 
the Athenian's project, and what the other men commissioned to found 

tho laws will agree upon, that is the third best. 


That is the simple solution, 1 think, 


Mr. Berns: 1] was wondering about the distinction between private 

and public and one's own, in the Phaedo. The discussion of why the 
philosopher wants to die requires a kind of identification of what 

is one's own with the public==that is to say, if tho body is the 
private, and the philosopher wants to be rid of the private, of the bodyy 
so that his intellect could actualize itself most fully, there is a kind 
of identification of one's own in the philosopher with the public. 


Yos, sure. That is very true. So one's own par excellence is the 
public-=-to autoittaton, the most one's own, is this good, in the highest 
sense--that is what Plato means by that, But there is nothing private 
about that, except accidentally. Then of course this accidental is 
always very important practically, and hence also here; but in itself 
it is public. 





Mr. Berns: If one moves on a lower level, say; take the low 

problem of pornography, and what to do about it politically--I thought 
one of the best formulations that 1 read was, it's based on confusion 
of the private and publica 





Yes, sure. But that is as you say on a lower level of abstraction. 
There are things which are by nature not fit to be displayed. In 
this sense, they are by nature pritate. But there is another distine- 
tion here although it is connected with that. Thus in the case we 
discussed last time, what was called vanity is also to the point--yes? 
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(Mr. Strauss:) The display of certain feelings of self-complacence is 
also unbecoming, while the feeling itself is under certain conditions 
inevitable--just as it is in its way as indecent as to have one's 
excretions in public--yes? Everyone knows that everyone who takes 
food in must give it out again; and we can everywhere, in the life 
of the greatest heroes described, assume that this took place in that 
grand life. And yet, it is of course, utterly irrelevant. That ia 
absolutely private. We would have to make a distinction between what 
ought to be private oven if there is a communist society, yes? 

++ «Because even there it would be unbearable, 1 think. So we know 
now what we have to do--we know what the best regime is, and that is 
beyond human possibilities. Only gods or sons of gods could inhabit 
such a city. Therefore we must have a non-communistic society, and 
that means on the most visible level, private property, and that will 
be demanded next. 


ATH, First, lot thom portion out the land and houses, and 
not farm in common, since such a courso is beyond the capacity 
of people with the birth, rearing and training we assune. 

And let the apportionment be made with this intention== 


Well, that is a reference of the old Plato to the Republic which he 
wrote at a much earlier age-=-we are inclined to think. We have read 
the Republic. But it must also make sense in the context. Clinias 
and Megillus, who have not read the Sepublic--and the Athenian regards 
it as necessary to tell them this extreme thing, which he insists is 
the best, but indeed too good for human beings. 


ATH. --that the man who receives the portion should stil1 
regard it as common property of the whole state, and should 
tend the land, which is his fatherland, more diligently than 
a mother tends her children, inasmuch as it, being a goddesa, 
is mistress over its mortal population, and snould observe 
the same attitude also towards the local gods and daimons. 


In other words, it is not his absolute property, his plot--and this 
means somewhat more than the right of eminent domain, which the state 
preserves also according to modern doctrine. 


ATH. And in order that these things may remain in this state 
forever, these further rules must be observed: the number of 
hearths, as now appointed by us, must remain unchanged, and must 


never become either more or less, "This will be securely effected 
in the case of every state, in the following way; the allotment- 
holder shall always leave behind him one son, whichever he pleases, 


as the inheritor of his dwelling, to be his successor in the 
tendance of the deified ancestors both of family and of state, 
whether living or already deceased; as to the rest of the 
children, when a man has more than one, he should marry off 
the females according to the law that is to be ordained, 

and the males he should dispose of to such of the citizens 

as have no male issue, by a friendly arrangement if possiblej 
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ATH. but where such arrangements prove insufficient, 

or where the family is too large either in females or 

in males, or where, on the other hand, it is too small, 

through the occurrence of sterility,--in all these cases 

the magistrates, whom we shall point as the highest and 

most distinguished, shall consider how to bal with the 

excess or deficiency in families, and contrive means as 

best they can to secure that the 5,040 households shall 

remain unaltered. There are many contrivances possible; 

where the fertility is great, there are methods of inhibition, 
and contrariwise there are methods of encouraging and stimu- 
lating the birth-rate, by means of honors and dishonors, and 

by means of admonitions addressed by the old to the young, 

which are capable in all ways of producing the remíred effecta 
Moreover, as a final step, in case we are in absolute desperation 
about the unequal condition of our 5,040 households, and are 
faced with a superabundance of citizens, owing to the mutual 
affection of those who cohabit with one another, which drives 

us to despair--there still remains that ancient device which 

we have often mentioned, namely the sending forth, in friendly 
wise, from a friendly nation, of colonies consisting of such 
people as are deemod suitable. On the other hand, should the 
state ever be attacked by a deluging wave of disease or ruinous 
wars, and the houses fall much below the appointed number through 
bereavements, we ought not to introduce new citizens trained with 
a bastard training of our own free will--but "nocessity" (as the 
proverb runs) "not even God himself can compela" 


The excess population should be sont ánto colonies, and the deficient 
population should not be replenighed by immigrants who have a bastard 
education; that is to say, who are not truly fit to become members 
of the city==but with necessíty even a god is unablo to fighte 


Student: He left the decision of which son should inherit the property 
to the parent. ("It is left to the fathor+"") 1 wonder if leaving 
it up to the father could set a basis for disruption. 








Mr. Strauss: But on the other hand, primogeniture is not a guarantee 
of the best succession, ls 1t7 


Student: But it eliminates that kind of competition 


Mr. Strauss: Then you would have on the highest level, hereditary 
monarchy» And we have already learned that Plato was against that, 
you know; that he had no sympathy for rights going simply by inheri- 
tance. You have to inject some reason somewhere, Surely the father 
can act arbitrarily, but the chances are that he will pick that son 
who will be most able to preserve the family property, and all the 
obligations going with that. That is here suroly done. 


Student: l was referring to the effect on the children rather than== 
on the sons--rather than the father's good sense being questioned. 


Mr. Strauss: Yes, the son who gets the estate may be improved by 
the father's choice. 
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Studenti I was talking about the sons competing with each other 
for the father's favor. 


Mr. Strauss: Well, the father can be presumed to see through that. 
There are various devices: he can postpone the decision, can change 
the will,--we have not yet come to that section. But at any rate 
the point is clear--no primogeniture. Yes? 


Mr. Borns: But it doesn't completely eliminate hereditary lines, 
does it? It occurs primarily witnin that family? 


Mr. Strauss: You mean the gens, the clan, to which the monarch belongs, 
would remain still the monarch; either the reigning monarch or some 
council of elders would pick the successor...not necessarily the oldest 
son. In Sparta they had something of this kind. 





Mr. Berns: But he would be picked from within the king's family, 


Mr. Strauss: Yes, that i6 the way in which Leotychides was to become King, 
because his competitor, Árgiselaus, was limping. Ánd there is an 
oracle that if you have a Jimping kingship, that is the end of Sparta. 
And of course, that spoke against Argiselaus. But the competitor 
vas suspected to be the son of -Alcibiades, who had an affair with the 
queen of Sparta, and that lady was said to have called the boy "little 
Alcibiados." That was of course understood to moan he was a bastard. 
And then there was a decision by the council of elders that the claim 
of Argisclaus was less questionable than that of this other,leotychides, 
and therefore Argiselaus became king. But hore is another point which 
I thought was quite interesting: that is what should be done in the 
case of over and under=population. 1 have here what llobbes has to say 
on that subject in the thirtieth chapter of the Leviathan. 





The multitude of poor and yet strong people increasing, 

they ore to bo transplanted into countries not sufficiently 
inhabited, where nevertheless they are not to exterminate 
those they find, but constrain them to inhabit closer together, 
and not to range a great deal of ground, to snatch what they 
find; but to court each littl> plot with ardent labor, to 
give them their custenance in de» season. And when all the 
world is overcharged with inhabitants, then the last remedy 

of all ís war, which provideth for every man by victory or 
death, 


Now Plato's statement is somehow different from Hobbes's. Plato 
doesn't speak here of war, on the other hand he doesn't reveal any 
particular concern for aborigines, as Hobbes had. The aborigines 
would be barbarians from Plato's point of view, and as it is said 
in the Republic, these are the natural enemies of the Greeks. There 
would not be the kind of inhibitions, which, strangely, for those who 
do not know Hobbes, Hobbes had. 
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Mr. Klein: But it is strange that he says here--in the English 
(?740D7)--"where the fertility is great, there are methods of inhibition." 


Mr. Strauss: Well, preaching of continence probably being insufficient, 
yes? There must be some kind of abortion. 1] do not remember however 
whether Plato speaks in the Laws explicitly of abortion--Aristotle 

does. Early abortion, before the child is presumed to have any sense, 
any feeling, is allowed, according to Aristotle; and I don't see any 
reason or principle why Plato should decide differently. But I don't 
know. 1 think he must mean that; tnere can also be other difficulties, 
for example, strict separation of dormitories, and other obstacles which 
can be made to prevent too great fertility. Let us go on. 


ATH. Let us then suppose that our present discourse gives 
the following advice: My most excellent friends, be not lack 
to pay honor,-- 


That becomes vory strange: the now-said logos should now give advice, 
should make now admonitory speech. Yes? 





ATH. as nature ordains, to similarity, and equality and identity 
and congruity in respect of number and of every influence produc= 
tive of things fair and good. Above all, now, in the fire place 
guard throughout your lives the number stated; in the next place, 
dishonor not the due measure of the height and magnitude of your 
substance, as originally apportioned, by buying and selling to 
one another; otherwise, neither will the apportioning Lot, 

which is divine, fight on your side, nor will the lawgivers 


Let us stop here. Up to this point he had always spoken in the second= 
person plural, and he stops that now. 50 the exhortation does not 
necessarily go beyond this point. So an exhortation, admonitory speech, 
that would seem to be a prelude, and that would be vory strange 1f wo 
had first the law and then the prolude, The word law did not occur in 
the preceding soction, but it occurs in the sequel; and also he hadn't 
spoken of punishment in the preceding soction, and speaks of it in 
the sequel. The relation of the preceding speech to the present admo= 
nition is not that of a prelude to a law: ¿it must be different. 
Now what can be the relation? 1 believe it can be this: this 
adwonition is--points to the citizenry. hereas the previous speech 
Mas addressed to the legislator or founder, Clinias in the first place, 
or any other legislator; and this speech about the distributiom of 
land, and the number of plots, the preservation of plots, this was 
linked up with the introductory remark that this is only the second= 
best solution; and this is not fit for the citizenry. If they are 
told the order under which they live is only second-best, this is 
upsetting and in no way enlightening for them. Therefore it is 
fittingly addressed to the legislator and founder, and not fittingly 
addressed to the citizenry. 

ATH. For now, in the first place, the law layo on the 

disobedient this injunction: since it has given warning 

that uhoso wills should take or refuse an allotment on the 

understanding that, first, the land is sacred to all the gods, 

and further, that prayers shall be made at the first, second, 

and third sacrifices by tho priests and priestesses--therefore 

the man who buys or sells the house-plot or land-plot allotted 

to him must suffer the penalty attached to this sin. The officials 

shall inscribe on tablets of cypress-wood written records for 

Jo detatanas. am abali Hines the 15 tha alrtidaz, Pati 
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ATH. more, they shall place the charge of these matters 
in the hands of that magistrate who is deemed to be most 

keen of vision, in order that all breaches of these rules 

may be brought to their notice, and they may punish the 

man who disobeys both the law and the god. How great a 
blessing the ordinance now described--when the appropriate 
organization accompanies it--proves to all the states that 
obey it--that is a thing which, as the old proverb says, 

none that is evil shall know, but only he that has become 
experienced and practiced in virtuous habits. For in the 
organization described there exists no excess of money-making, 
and it involves the condition that no facility should or can 
be given to anyone to make money by means of any illiberal 
trade--inasmuch as what is called contemptible vulgarity 
perverts a liberal character--and also that no one should 
ever claim to heap up riches from any such source. 


That is an additional law--that no citizen may engage in vulgar 
trade--that was of course also in Sparta, but not in democratic 
Athens. It was a law in Thebes during aristocratic times as well, 
No plot can be sold or bought, without penalty. 








ATH, Furthermore, upon all this there follows also 
a law which forbids any private person to possess any 

gold or silver, only coin for purposes of such daily 

exchange as it is almost necessary for craftsmen to 

moko use of, and all who need such things in paying wages 

to hirelings, whether slaves or immigrants. For these 

reasons we say that our people should possess coined money 

which is legal tender among themselves, but valueless elsewhere. 
As regards the universal Hellenic coinage--for the sake o£f 
expeditions and foreign visits, as well as of embassies or 

any other missions necessary for the state--1f there be 

need to send someone abroad--for such objects as these the 
state should always possess Hellenic money. 





Skip that, because a more urgent matter comes up later, about 743. 


ATH.--and since this is so, 1 would never concede to them 
that the rich man is really happy if he is not also good; 
while, if a man is superlatively good, it is impossible 
that he should also be superlatively rich. "Why 50?" it 
may be asked. Because, we would reply, the gain derived 
from both right and wrong is more than double that of right 
alone, whereas the expenditure of those who refuse to spend 
either nobly or ignobly is only one-half the expenditure of 
those who are noble and like spending on noble objects 
consequently the wealth of men who double theír gains and 
halve their expenditures will never be exceeded by the men 
whose procedure in both respects is just the opposite. 

Now of these men, the one is good, and the other not bad 

so long as he is niggardly, but utterly bad when he is not 
niggardly, and (as we have just said) at no time good. For 
while the one man, since he takes both justly and unjustly 
and spends neither justly nor unjustly, is rich, (and the 
utterly bad man, being lavish as a rule, is very poor) 
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ATH. the other man, who spends on noble objects, and 
geins by just means only, is never likely to become 

either superlatively rich or extremely poor. Accordingly, 
what we have stated is true--that the very rich are not good, 
and not being good, are not happy» 


We must consider this figuring out. The bad man uses fair means or 
foul, and hence acquires twice as much as the good man, who uses only 
good means. Secondly, tho good man spends money for noble purposes== 
but the bad man doesn't spend money for either noble or ignoble 

purposes. So since he acquires twice as much and saves twice as 

much, he will become much richer than the good or just man. There 

aro some intermediate complications, and that is that a man who is 

just in «equiring, but stingy in spending, this is ono case which ie 

not discussed--and also the case of the man who is unjust and liberal. 
Which of these two is likely to be rícher than the other? It complicates 
the situation, Of course, there is no question of the supremely just 
man, who lives in thousandfold poverty, like >ocrates--that is also not 
discussed, and it is hard to fit him in here. One can say that Socrates 
is the profiguration of the ruler in the best regime, and we must think 
of him. 

At any rate, the stingy man is assigned a higher place than the 
mastrel, This is not surprising; that does not mean Plato had anything 
to do with what they now call Protestant ethics, but simple common sense, 
The man who can at least control his lower desires for the sake of pre- 
serving and increasing his wealth, is better than the completely 
dissolute man. In the Hepublic where he discusses the oligarchic and 
democratic man, the cighth book, that is explicitly stated. It shows 
an interesting moral implication of the admission of private wealth 
which has been effected here. 

I think we won't be able to get beyond trat today, but 1 hope we 
will finish our reading of the fifth book next time, and perhaps we can 
begin with the sixth book. 


17.1 
Plato's Laws 
Lecture 17 


Mr. Strauss: There is something which is of interest only to 
Mr. Klein: 1 found the passage in Lysias, 1 can give it to you 
after class, regarding Callias. 

Someone asked me near the end of last class--well, he isn't here. 
1'11 remember his question. Well, you have seen that we have private 
property, but with very severe limitations: private property without 
love of money. This is a farming society, not a commercial society. 
Now this young man asked, what would von Mises say about that ? 

1 think he is a most distinguished representative of the old Manchester 
economic school, laissez-faire. Still living, he's probably ninety or 
So. 

Well, the Athenian gives the limitations in connection with this 
love of money with this reason: a just man cannot become very rich, 
for the reasons given last time. He will uso only just means and he 
will spend liberally; and therefore the unjust man who is at the same 
time stingy will be, other things being equal, four times as woalthy 
as the just and liberal man. Now the question-of the gentleman was, 
what would von Mises say to that? that the just man cannot be very 
rich? That question has to do with a somewhat different understanding 
of justice. hat Adam Smith or von Mises would call just is not 
justice in the sense of the Atienian Stranger. If we turn to the 
sequel, this will become in a way explicit. Last time we stopped at 
743 C. But we havo read one passage which we did not yet consider: 
742D, when-==-do you have that? 





ATH. That these are the best rules for a state to observe 

in practice, one would perceive rightly if one viewed them 

in relation to the primary intention. The intention of the 
judicious statesman is, we say, not at all the intention which 

the majority would ascribe to him; they would say that the good 
lawgiver should desire that the state, for which he is benevolently 
legislating, ohould be as large and as rich as possible, 


That is all ue need, The original says, "These many people speak of 

a good legislator who is benevolent to the city for which he legislates." 
In other words, these many regard it as possible that the good legislator 
would not be benevolent to the city for which he legislates; that throws 
light of course on the many, but it is An interesting point: the possi- 
bility of a legislator who is malevolent to the city for which he legis- 
lates. But to come back to the question from which 1 started, regarding 
Adam Smith versus Plato, that will come up when we begin at 7430, 


ATH. Now the fundamental purpose of our laws was this: 
that the citizens should be as happy as possible, and in 
the highest degree united in mutual friendship. Friendly 
the citizens will never be where they have frequent legal 
actions with one another, and frequent illegal acts, but 
rather where these are the fewest and least possible. 


So friendship is the guiding consideration for this legislatione 

We have seen in an earlier passage, in 693b-e, three goals of 
Yegislation there mentioned: friendship, being sensible, and freedom. 
It was said that those three things mean ultimately the same, but 

it was clear that in the popular understanding, these three are very 
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different, He starts with friendship--the overriding conc ern is 
friendship, that is to say, it is not with freedom. In Adam Smith, 

and this whole school, just tie opposite is true. Freedom comes first, 
and friendship is relegated to the background...because what is the life 
of these modern commercial societies, and perhaps of all commercial 
societies, is something called competition. And that is something very 
different from friendship. This 1 think we must keep in mind. 

The society sketched here is not a competitive or acquisitive 

society. Now let us go on. 


ATH. We say that in the state there must be neither gold 

nor silver , nor must there be much money-making by means of 
vulgar trading or usury or the fattening of gelded beasts, 

but only such profit as farming offers and yields, and of 

this only so much as will not drive a man by his money-making 
to neglect the objects for which money exists: these objects 
are the soul and the body, which without gymnastic and the other 
branches of education would never become things of values 


First, it is "of ignoble beasts.'" And what this is one does not know, 
but there is no Platonic evidence that these are golded beasts, somehow 
artificially fattened. Or whether he meant certain species of animals 
which are undesirable, we don't know.  Second--what the difference 
means, 1 do not understand. Literally, what farming gives and bears 
whether this refers to the difference between arboreal culture and 

the growing of grain, 1 do not knows 






ATH. Wherefore we have asserted (and that not once only) 
that the pursuit of money is to be honored last of al: 
of all the three objects which concern every man, the concern 

for money, rightly directed, comes third and last; that for 

the body comes second; and that for the soul, first. Accordingly, 
if 1t prescribes its honors in this order, the polity which we 

are describing has its laws correctly laid down; but if any 

of the laws therein enacted shall evidently make henlth of more 
honor ín the state than temperance, or wealth than health and 
temperance, it will quite clearly be a wrong enactmente 





Now that he speaks of temperance, sovhrosun8, which 1 at least ordinarily 
translate by moderation, is justified, because the virtue controlling, 
preventing one, from loving money, the virtue controlling the desire for 
money, is called moderation. For example, in the Sepublic, the eighth 
book, it is simply said, moderation and wealth are incompatible. He 

has said that wo have said these things, not once only. That is a 
repetition; and in all such cases one must consider whether the 
statement is identical with earlier ones or not. 


ATH. Thus the lawgiver must oftentimes put this question 

to himself--"íhat is it that I intend?" and, "Am 1 succeeding 
in this, or am l wide of the mark?" In this way he might, 
perhaps, get through the task of legislation himself, and 
save the others the trouble of it; but in no other way could 
he possibly do so. 


"Save others the trouble of it.' That seems to imply that a successful 
legislation may be final; the legislation, so to speak, to end all 
future legislations. We will see that later on provision will be amde 
for future changes in the laws. But that there is a tendency in the 
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Laws to have a code laid down in the beginning and never changed, 

we have had quite a few traces of it. Think only of what he said 

in praise of the Egyptians regarding the music laws which for centuries 
or millenia were never changed. Yes? 





Mr. Klein: Excuse me, may I ask: I thought last time, but maybe 
l am wrong, we read up to 742D,  ...You wanted us to read something 
ahead, but we left out a section. 


Mr. Strauss: Yes, because 1 thought it was not oo urgent; not because 
it contained anything unfit for useful minds, But there is at least 
one thing of obvious importance, so we will read it now» (742) 


ATH. Furthermore, upon all this there follows also a law 
which forbids any private person to possess any gold or silver, 
only coin for purposes of such daily exchange as 1t 15 almost 
necessary for craftsmen to make use of, and all who need such 
things in paying wages to hirelings, whether slaves or inmigrante. 
For these reasons we say that our people should possess coined 
money which is legal tender among themselves, but valueless 
elsewhere. As regards the universal Hellenic coinage--for 
the sake of expeditions and foreign visits, as well as of 
embassies or any other missions necessary for the state, 1£ 
there be need to send someone abroad=-for such objects as 
these it is necessary that the state should always possess 
Hellenic money. If a private citizen ever findo himself obliged 
to go abroad, he may do so, after first getting leave from the 
magistrates; and should he come home with any surplus of 
foreign money, he shall deposit it with the state, and take 
for it an equivalent in home coinagez but should anyone be 
found out keeping it for himself, the money shall be confiscated, 
and the man wio is privy to it and fails to inform, together with 
the man who has imported it, shall be limble to cursing and 
reproaches and in addition, to a fine not less than the amount 
of foreign money brought in. In marrying, or giving in marriage, 
no one shall give or receive any dowry at all. No one shall 
deposit money with anyone he does not trust, nor lend at interest, 
since it is permissible for the borrower to refuse entirely to 

. pay back either interest or principal. That these are the best 
rules for a state to observe in practice, one would perceive 
rightly, if one viewed them in relation to the primary intention. 
The intention of the judicious statesman is, we say, not at all 
the intention which the majority would ascribe to him; they 
would say that the good lawgiver should desire that the state 
for which he is benevolently legislating, should be as rich as 
possible and as large as possible,possessed of silver and gold, 
and bearing rule over as many people as possible both by land 
and sea; and they would add that he should desire the state 
to be as good and as happy as possible, if he is a true legis- 
lator. Of these objects some are possible of attainment, some 
impossible, Such as are possible the organizer of the state 
will desire; the impossible he will neither vainly desire 
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ATH.--nor attempt. That happiness and goodness should 
go together is well-nigh inevitable. o he will desire 

the people to be both good and happy; but it is impossible 

for them to be at once both good and excessively rich-= 

rich at least as most men count riches; for they reckon 

as rich those who possess, in a rare degree, goods worth 

a vast deal of money, and these even a wicked man might 
possess. And since this is so, 1 would never concede to 

them that the rich man is really happy, 1f he is not also 

good; while, if a man is superlatively good, it is impossible 
that he should be also superlatively rich. "hy 50?" it may 
be asked. — Because, we would reply, the gain derived from 
both right and wrong is more than double that from right alone, 
uhereas the expenditure of those who refuse to spend either 
nobly or ignobly is only one-half the expenditure of those who 
are noble and like spending on noble objects; consequently, 
the wealth of men who double their gains and halve their 
expenditures will never be exceeded by the men whose procedure 
in both respects is just the opposite. Now of these men the 
one is good and the other bad, so long as he is niggardly; 

but utterly had, when he is not niggardly, and (as we have 

just said) at no time good. For while the one man, since he 
takes both justly and unjustly and spends neither justly nor 
unjustly, is rich (and the utterly bad man, being lavish as 

a rule, is very poor)--the other man, who spends on noble 
objects, and gains by just means only, is never likely to 
become either superlatively rich or extremely poor. Accordingly, 
what we have stated is true--that the very rich are not good, 
and not being good, neither are they happy. 








This passage we discussed last time. 1 repeat one point: the stingy 
people==(a loud wail begins in the corridor, interrupts his words, 
and risos in pitch gnd voluro; it seems to be an oporatic tenor. 

The class is silent.)--are assigned a higher place than the wastrels= 
(the tenor hits a final note)--but the stingy man has at least self= 
control regarding all desires other than the love of money. And 
that's something. Ho is not a good man, but he is better than the 
man who has no self-control--0f the other desires. Shall we then 
turn to the sequel, 7448? 





ATH. The man who has received an allotment shall hold it, 
as we say, on the terms stated. It would indeed have been 
a splendid thing if each person, on entering the colony, 

had had all else equal as well. Since this, however, is 
impossible, and one man will arrive with more money and 
another with less, it is necessary for many reasons, and 

for the sake of equalising chances in public life, that 
there should be unequal valuations, in order that offices 
and contributions should be assigned in accordance with 

the assessed valuation in each case--being framed not in 
proportion only to the moral excellence of a man's ancestors 
or himself, nor to his bodily strength and comeliness, but 
in proportion also to his wealth or poverty--s0 that by a 
rule of symmetrical inequality they may receive offices and 
hohors as equally as possible, and may have no quarrelling. 
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ATH. For these reasons we must make four classes, 

graded by size of property, and called first, second, 
third, and fourth (or by some other names), alike when 
the individuals remain in the same class and when, through 
a change from poverty to wealth or from wealth to poverty, 
they pass over each to that class to which be belongs. 


He had here introduced private property, deviating from the sacred 
linez and that means as a consequence that the higher claim of 
wealth must somehow be recognizod in that society. You see especially 
regarding election to ruling offices, we have to consider not only 
virtue and comeliness, because obviously for very many functions, 

say for ambassadors, you would not wish to have people who don't have 
presents, as they call it now-=but also we have to consider wealtha 
Furthermore, regarding wealth, since there are differences of wealth, 
wo will make a distinction of the whole body into four propertied 
classes. "This was an Athenian institution of old, prior to the 
Athenian democracy, as we have read in the Laws, 698B... By the 

way, there are very many institutions in the Laws which are probably 
or possibly borrowed from Athens; but if Plato does not mention 

them as Athenian, 1 hesitate to pay any attention to these things; 
but here we are on solid ground. This institution was singled out 

as a characteristic one of the old regize, the palaia politei 
So the Athenian Stranger introduces Athenían institutions, just as 
he had introduced the banquets, you remember, in books one and two. 
He cannot introduce philosophy, but he introduces institutions charac= 
teristic of the city which was or became the home of philosophy» 
That is in a way the maximum he can risk here. 





ATH. The kind of law that 1 would enact as proper to 

follow next after the foregoing would be this: ¿tis, 

as we assert, necessary in a state which is to avoid 

that greatest of plagues, which is better termed disruption 
than dissension, that none of the citizens should be ina 
condition of either painful poverty or wealth, since both of 
theso' conditions produce both these results; consequently 

the lawgiver must now declare a limit for both these conditions. 


He emphasizes, I_ would do it. That is a proposal peculiar to the 
Athenian Stranger. "Disruption than dissension" is a pun in Greek. 

"None of the citizens"--the non-citizens are a matter of no great 
concern to the legislator. Jo there is no war against poverty, in general. 
It refers only to the citizens. 





ATH. The limit of poverty shall be the value of the allotmen 
this must remain fixed, and its diminution in any particular 
instance no magistrate should overlook, nor any other citizen 
who aspires to goodness. And having set this as the inferior 
limit, the lawgiver shall allow a man to possess twice this 
amount, or three times, or four times. Should anyone acquire 
more than this--whether by discovery or gift or money-meking-- 
or through gaining t sun exceeding the due measure by some 
other such piece of luck--if he makes the surplus over to 

the state and the gods who keep the state, he shall be well- 
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esteemed and free from penalty. But if anyone disobeys 

this lau, whoso wishes shall get half by laying information 

and the man that is convicted shall pay out an equal share 

of his own property, and the half shall go to the gods. 

A11 the property of any man over and above his allotment 

shall be publicly written out and be in the keeping of the 

magistrates appointed by law, so that legal rights pertaining 

to all matters of property may be easy to decide and perfectly 

clear, A 
So there is a flooring and a ceiling for poverty; tie ceiling is 
five times the value of the flooring. The flooring is the allotment 
a man may acquire five times ¡ts worth, and the way in which he can 
acquire is by fine or by gifts, or by business, by some form of trade. 
Trade is not simply forbidden. For example, if he hos an excess of lands, 
in a given spring, he may sell them, of course. There ls nothing wrong 
with that, provided he remains within these limits, maximun five times 
his income. Then we find here another sort of income which doesn't sound 
quite savory, namely informing. The informer gets quite a bit, one can 
eaolly see an informer rising to the highest property class--a fellow 
who sticks his nose into other people's affairs finds out about them 
and denounces them. Then he gets half of the excoss. 1 think Plato 
apologizes later on, it is a suggostion somewhat humorous. 


ATH. In the next place, the lawgiver must first plant his 
city as nearly as possible in the centre of tho country, 

choosing a spot which has all the other convoniences also 

which a city requires, and which it is easy enough to percelve 

and specify. fter this, he must divide off twelve portions 

of land--when he has first set apart a sacred glebe for Hestia 
Zeus and Athena, to which he shall give the name "acropolis" 

and circle it round with a ring-wall; starting from this he 

must divido up both the city itself and all the country into the 
twelve portions. The twelve portions must be equalized by 

making those consisting of good land small, and those of inferior 
land larger. He must mark off 5.040 allotments and each of these 
he must cut in two and join two pieces to form each several allotment 
so that each contains a near piece and a distant piecey-==joining 
the pioce next the city with the piece furthest off, the second 
nearest with the second furthest, and so on with all the rest. 

And in dealing with these separate portions, they must employ 

the device we mentioned a moment ago, about poor land, and 

good, and secure equality by making the assigned portions of 
larger or smaller size. And he must divide the citizens also 

into twelve parts, making all the twelve parts as equal as 
possible in respect of the value of the rest of their property 
after a census has been made of all, After this they must also 
appoint twelve allotments for the twelve gods, and name and consecrate 
the portion allotted to each god, giving it the name of "payle." 
And they must also divide the twelve sections of the city in the 
same manner as they divided the rest of the country; md each 
citizen must take as his share two dwellings, one near the centre 
of the country, the other near the outskirts. Thus the settlement 
shall be completed, 
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In the first place, there is a division of the land as well as of 

the landholders into twelve parts, and they will be called tribes, 
phylai. These tribes are to be of equal wealth, so that there will 

be no tribes which are rich, or richer than others, So there is a 

high degree of equality in this respect. No concentration of wealth 

in one or two tribes. The division into tribes was also an Athenian 
institution, but of democratic Athens; in Áthens there were ten tribes, 
Pla to makes it twelve. One obvious reason why there are twelve is 
because of the tuelve gods, and each tribe should be assigned to one of 
the tuelve gods. formerly he had spoken of the assignment of the 
various parts of the city to a god or a daimon or some hero; that is 
here also corrected, and the only--that is not due to the fact that 
Plato has not completed tnis book--he may not have completed it, but 
because there is progress in the argument. We have now come to the 
point where numbers are important, as we have seen, and therefore the 
precise number of tribes is of some importance. The first reason which 
is given is that of the twelve gods. But we must not forget, why does 
he establish twolve tribes instead of tic ten there were in Athens? 
5,040 has more divisions by twelve than by ten. First division, you 
get 420. So they have 420 landholders in each tribe. And 420 is 
divisible by all numbers up to seven; if you divide by ten, you would 
have 504 landholders in each tríbe, and 504 is divisible by all numbers 
up to seven except by five. So the division by twelve is preferable. 
The consideration of gods and that of numbers lead to the same result, 
and that shows that numbers have sometaing divine; not the last word 
on the subject. 





ATI. But we must by all means notice this: that all the 
arrangements now described will never be likely to meet with 
such favorable conditions that tne whole programme can be 
carried out according to plan. This requires that the citizens 
will raise no objection to such a mode of living together, and 
will tolerato being restricted for life to fixed and limited 
amounts of property and to families such as we huve stated 

and beizg deprived of gold and of the other things which the 
lnugiver is clearly obliged by our regulations to forbid, and 
will submit also to the arrangements ho has detined for country 
and city, aith the dwellings set in the centre and round the 
circumference=-almost as if he were telling nothing but dreams, 
or moulding, so to say, a city and citizens out of wax. These 
criticisms are not altogether unfair, and the lawgiver should 
reconsider the points that follow. 5o he that is legislating 
speaks to us again in this wis: 


The legislator is again a remote individual, different from the Áthenian 
Stranger, let alone Clinias and Megillus. And what does he tell them? 








(ATH.) "Do not suppose, my friends, that l in these my discourses 
fail to observe the truth of what is now set out in this criticism 
But in dealing with all schemes for the future, the fairest plan 
1 think is this--that the person who exhibits the pattern on 
which the undertaking is to be modelled should omit no detail of 
perfect beauty and truth; but where any of them is impossible 

of realization, that particular detail he should omit and 

leave unexecuted, but contrive to execute instead whatever of 

the remainin: details cores nearest to this and is by nature 
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most closely azin to the right procedure; and he should 
allow the lawgiver to express his goal copletely; and 

when this is done, then and only then should he — together 
with him consult as to how far their proposals are expedient 
and how much of the legislation is impracticable. For the 
constructor of even the most trivial object, if he is of 

any merit, must make it in all points consistent with itself." 





There was astatement earlier wiich seemd to be to the same effect, 

in 739, when he spoke of the best regime, that we have to know 
tiat, to have it in mind, and then we must deviate from it, in the 
direction of the feasible, and a second-best must be satisfactory, 

and maybe a third-best. But here a second best itself is described 

as a pattern, which must be elaborated without diminution, in perfect 
beauty and truth. Ánd when this--this is a work of the legislator; 

the man who is his inferior, who puts into practice the pattern, 

he must enjoin deliberation with the legislator, make the necessary 
additions or subtractions, according to what is feasible in the circum- 
stances. The practical man is obviously subordinated to the legislator 
proper» 





ATH. So now we must endeavor to discern, now that we have 
decided on our division into twelve parts, in what fashion the divis 
divisions that come next to these and are the offspring of tnese, 
up to the ultizate figure, 5.040, (determining as they do, 

the phratries and demes and villages, as well as the military 
companies and platoons and also the coinage system, dry and 
liquid measures, and wcights)--how, 1 say, all tnese numerations 
are to be fixed by the law so as to be of the right size and 
consistent with one another. Moreover, he si.ould not hesitate, 
through fear of what night appear to be middling detail, to 
prescribe that, of all the utensils which the citizens-- 


The transition from what precedes what he says now and in the 

imeediate sequel is this: the legislator is, must be a very superior 
man. He must be what is elsewhergtalled the kingly man, the man who 
possesses the highest practical art at least. ¡low there is somet ing 

in all arts to which above all they owe their solidity or their precision, 
and that is the knowledge of mumbering and measure. But in the first 
place, numbering; and therefore this is the subject now. 


ATH.--may possess, none shall be allowed to be of undue size. 

He must recognize it as a universal rule that the divisions and 
variations of numbers are applicable to all purposes--both to 

their own arithmetical variations and to the geometrical varia- 
tions of surfaces and solids, and also to those of sounds, and 

of motions, whether in a straight line up and down or circular. 

The lawgiver must keep all these in view and charge all the citizens 
to hold fast, so far as they can, to this organized numerical system. 
For ín relation to econozics, politics and all the arts, no single 
branch of educational science possesses so great an influence as 
the study of numbers: its chief advantage is that it wakes up 

the man who is by nature drowsy and slow of wit, and makes him 
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quick to learn, mindful and sharp-witted, progressing 
beyond his natural capacity by art divine. 4A1l these subjects 
of education will prove fair and fitting, provided¡that you can 
renove illiberality and avarice-- 


So our knowledge of numbers is of the highest importance. At the 

same time we have here a farming society; but knowledge of numbers 
seems to be more akin to or needed in commerce than farming; and the 
following point is added, that we must devote ourselves to the knowledge 
of numbers even more than the commercial people, and 11 an entirely 
different spirit. 


ATH.--provided that you can remove illiberality and avarice 

by means of other laws and institutions, from the souls of those 
who are to qcquire them adequately and to profit by the 
otherwise you will find that you have unwittingly turned out a 
"sharper" ac we call him, instead of a sage: examples of this 

we can see today in the effect produced on the ¿gyptians and 
Phoenicians and many othef nations by the illiberal character 

of their property, and their other institutions--whether these 
results are due to their having had a bad lawgiver, or to some 
adverse fortune that befell them, or else, possibly, to some 
natural disadvantago. For that, too, is a point, U Megillus and 
Clinias, which we must not fail to notice--that some districte 

are naturally superior to others for the breeding of men of a 

good or bad type; and we must not conflict with this natural 
disposition in our logislation. Jome districts are 111-conditioned 
or woll-conditioned owing to a variety of winds or to sunshino 
othors owing to their waters, others owing to the produce of their 
soil, which offers produce either good or bad for their bodies 

and equally able to effect similar results in their souls as well. 








Ho has addressed Megillus and Clinias together, putting Megillus in 
the first place=-that has happened very rarely; and Megillus was a 
fow timos addressed tius, but then the subjoct was Sparta, and here 
there is no Spartan subject. Perhaps because it was Xegillus who 
referred so strongly to the natural advantage of the Áthenians== 
you remember whon the “thenian apologized for his Áthenian manner, 
long talks, to the others, Negillus expressed his admiration for 
what nature achieves in some Áthenians. (tape change) 


ATH. Of all theso, those districts would be by far tho best 
which have akkind of heavenly breeze, and where the portions 

of land are under the care of daemons, so that they receive 

those that come from time to time to settle there either graciously 
or ungraciously. These districts the judicious lawyiver will 
examine, so far as examination of such matters is possible for 

mere men; end he will try to frame his laws accordingly. And 

you too, Clinias, must adopt the same courso;== 





In other words, these daimonic inferences may be beyond the power of 
man; but no reference is made here that one siould consult oracles, hm? 


ATH.--when you are proposing to colonize the country, you must 
attend to these matters first. 

CLil. Your discourse, Stranger, is most excellent, and 1 must 
do as you advise. 
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The Athenian does something here he has never done before; he talks 

of what the legislator must do, and then he says, “lirias, you too must 
do that; and Clinias responds by the sentence here, the last of book 
five. 

You nay have observed that there was no dialogue throughout book 
five. That is the only visibly dialogic part, at the very end of this book. 
Why ls there no dialogue just in this book? Further note that book five 
ends just as book four began, with consideration of the nature of the land, 
the territory. The politeia, the regime, will be discussed only in book 
six. Before that, let us see whether there are any points you would 
like to bring up» 





Mr. Klein: These... different districtsof which he talks here, 
at the end, different topoi--are they understood to be within the city? 


Mr. Strauss: No, I think within tho territory. 
Mr. Klein: That doesn't refer to the city, that is a general observation 


Mr. Strauss: You are right, there is a difficulty nere. Yes, because 
in a may it is superfluous because we have already heard it. Therefore 
it can also be properly addressed to llegillus, «a man not proctically 
engaged here. So the difference of places is of great importance, of 
Maire, waters, and places." This may be a reference to lippocrates 
treatise. »...This would only be a repetition; but what comes next 

is about the daimonic influences; they must bo considered by the legis- 
lator, 1 suppose with a view to where temples or altars are to be esta= 
blished. But 1 tiink it is also more striking that ho is not advised 
to consult oracles, ho must do 1t within tho lisits of human power 

or what do you think?  ..ile hed not mentioned th.s before, in these 
details. le had discussed the nature of the territory only with a view 
to whetler 1t is close to the sen or not. 1t would be too late, at any 
rate, for the new colony whose location is settled to consider whether 
the colony as a whole is located in a healthy place or not; so it can 
be only a distinction made within. But then it would lead to what 
practical consequences? For example, if thero is a salubrious district 
and another which is not salubrious; the latter would be of less value. 
A man who would get his plot in a salubrious district is n tines more 
valuable than a much largor plot in the not salubrious district. But 
some people may profer that. 








Mrs. Kaplan: How will people be divided into twelve parts? By lot? 


Er. Strauss: That is not said. The name of plot is the sane as that 
of lot. So it is possible that it is by lot; but l suppose there will 
also be considerations of kinship and of place of origin. But tuat is 
not said. The key point for him is the division of the citizen body 
into twelve parts. 








Mrs. Kaplan: But that depends very much on friendship 


Mr. %trauss: Yes. Then people having already some bonds prior to 
coming to the colony should stay together. But this hasone disadvan= 
tage; because they stick to their customs, that they bring from the 
old country, and they should get into that melting pot of the new city 
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Mrs. Kaplan: Or, not force their customs on anyone else. (remainder 
unclear) 


Mr. Strauss: No, 1 believe Plato would not wish to preserve these 
divisions. He might use them to a certain extent; perzaps that is 
the reason why he doesn't discuss it, because it is very hard to lay 
down tre reasonable middle line. 


Mrs. Kaplan: On page 379, (74403) what is meant by "a rule of symetrical 
inequality2" 


Hr. Strauss: “ell, what is the term used? "In ths most equal” way by 
unequal syametryl=that is to say, the ricaer ones get more than the 
poorer ones-=-that is unequal. But this very unequality is equality-- 
namely, proportionate equality. That will be discussed later on in 
the sixta book. 


Mr. Gary: I had a question about the places where these people in 
the city come from. Apparently the ones who have sunshine and wind 
and water have good bodies and perhaps good souls. The ones who don't 
are poor both in body and soul, That sounds sociological... 





Mr. “trauss: No, climate is iuportant. Today this is no longer much 
considered because people think that progress has pushed back the 
natural lizits so wuch that it doesn't play any role. “ith air condi- 
tioning, the difference oí clizate ceases to be important. But formerly 
it was very important and there was no doubt that people living on 
mountains, whose life was very strenuous and would be hardier 
than those living in a rich, fertile plain, 





Mr. Gary: But what about the soul? 


Is th 


Mr. Gary: 1 thought..I mean, I've heard it said that even people 
brought up in a ghetto have freedom to choose to be as they will, 
and that it's the downfall of modern tiinxing to believe ti 
are conditioned by their locality and taeir physical baci 





Hr. Straus: soul inseparable froz the body? 












Mr. Strauss: That ney be true as far gs the individual is concerned, 
but can one not make cortaic broad generalizations, wiich are true of 
groups--are we not all, ver our culidri 3 or idiosyrerasies 
may be, are we not all members o? definite group charac- 
teristics? 









Mr. “ary: 1 guess so, bu 
effects similar results 
way, it's aleost unbelievab: 


relation that's provosed=- it says, 
ir souls as well. hen it's put that 






Nr. Strauss: ell 


do you know tiat sta! 
live in abject poverty, 


when Aristotle says that virtue requires equipment== 
not merely that a san must not 
re of course other conditions 















too. 1f he lives in 


of the cl 
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Mr, Fairbank: Does his restriction on coinage which we spoke of 
earlier near *that this society will not be a mercantile society? 





Mr. Ptrauss: Yes, without question. But s-me kind of trade within 
the city is possible; and there will be some exchange with other cities, 
because of that pascage in the third book, where they spoke about the 

location; it was said there is not much import and much export possible. 


Dr, Kass: Before tae concluding discussion of the nature of the land 
(7475), there is a brief mention of the use of numbers. He says that 
by the proper use of the study of numbers one can improve men beyond 
their nature. 


Ur. Strauss: Yes, that men improve their memory, their ability to learn, 
and so on, through the study of numbers....One would not believe, so 

to say, how much a man can i:prove if he is taught these things. 

Well, you must have seen that very often: that sometimes people 

of very limited intelligence, having been trained in soaething=-not 

in carpentry, another kind of thing--that their power of understanding, 
of grasping, increases, beyond what it woula have been without that. 











Dr. Kassi The question is whether that is wh 





t is beyond their nature. 





Mr. Strauss: 1 don't believe what is meant is a kind of conquest of 
their nature, you knows Zara tén autou phu it is the same 
conjunction used in the expression against muture, pora phusin. 








Mr. Kaplan: That means that man by training comes into his irportant 


nature. 





Mr, Strauss: Yes, but still there is an element of surprise here, is 
there not? That you would never have expected it, having known him 
before his study of numbers, thst he could have such a relatively good 
mind as he later on proved to nove. That nesns he did not have this 
mind by nature, but acquired it by effort. 








Mr. Gary: This city has the sane deficiency that tho 
án one respect: if next door, tnere is a big capitalist Ada 
type=society, in which there is tremendous inequelity but everyone is 
expandirg rapidly, these peo¿le will get wiped out. 








Hr. Strauss: Sure, they were wiped out and they are still being wiped 
out. That is what is happening in the zodern centuries. The bost 
phalanx, the best Roman legion, would be nothing conironted with a 
modern battalion. 






Mr, Gary: Then what use can a person make of this today? Is it 
a beautiful antique troatuente 





Mr. Strauss: Could not the principles be reasonable? 


Er. Gary: That goes to show the problerns with reason, as it applies 
to political things. It just wouldn't work. 















ór. Streuss: Look at on You observed what would happen to 
such peoyle in our age; this is due to enormous progress made 
in modern times. Is tais an unequivocal progress? 






Kr. Gary: lts a regress, as far as 1 can see. 1212 





Mr. Strauss: Well, whatever it may be, does not a book like the Laws 
compel one to question the status of the modern enterprise? 

+... And perhaps more forcibly, without the terrible jargon used by 
modern social science, shall we say? 


Hr. Gary: Yes. But unless there is some resolution, music has a 
very unsatisfactory ending. 





Br. Strauss: In one way, that is true, You have only to think of 

any practical question, say Viot lam, in order to see how very difficult 
it ás to think of slutions. That means that principles are insufficient, 
That is very clear when the Athenian Strangor soys that tne legislator 
must present the couplate pattern without any subtractions, and only 

then can one reasonably make compromises with so-called reality. 


Mr. Klein: 1 think Mr. Gary has one point. "The point is, 1t is really 
a question of numbers. (Mr. Strauss: Of numbers?) Yes. we here in 
Annapolis are in a small city. A small, tiny little city, about 30,000 
people. Now take any other region; there are millions of people, 

In facing numbers of such magnitude, one wonders, what would the 
Atnenian Stranger say? 


Mr. Strauss: Well, we have an inkling from Aristotle, when he spoke 
with horror of Babylon. Because when the enemy entered at one side of 
tho city, the people in other districts did not know that the enemy was 
in the city. "hat a terrible and disgraceful condition! ».«But 
these are super-duper Babylons+ 

I would like to say a few words about book oix; wo cannot begin 
properly to read it, but only the first sentence. 


ATH, Well, after all that has now been said, you will next 
come, 1 suppose, to the task of appointing magistrates for your 
city. 


You, you. That is ns emphasized as it was in the Athenian's last 
speech. 5o the subjoct is the magistratos; that is, of the first 

half, Itiás the same as what is called in our time, government. 

Lo understand that language of Plato and Sristotle, we have to consider 
the difference between their and our notions. In this country things 
are relatively simple becauso there is an old written constitution. 

In addition, a constitution interpreted authoritatively by the Pederalist 
papers. There we hear that this is a mixed government. The most 

famous document regarding mixed regimes is Folybius' History, Book 6== 

a presentation of the Roman Constitution. This was the moderate 

for a great work of the eighteenth century, Montesquieu's Spirit Of 

the Laws, in the eleventh book of which, tne Wnglish constitution 1s 
presented. Now the difference between Montesquieu and Volybius is 

quite revealing. Both ere in favor of a division of power. There must 
not be all power concentrated in the hands of one man or one body of 
men. For Polybius, it is sufficiont that the total power, as it were, 
be divided into, say, three parts; and there is no principle guiding 
the splitting up of the power; in Montesquieu there is such a principle, 
and that principle he calls the separation of powers, and that is you 
know crucial for the United States Constitution. 
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Now what is the difference, according to Montesquieu, who originated 
this second thought, between the separation of powers and the simple 
division of powers? Montesquieu answers that ques tion: what is his 
concern? The security of the individual. That security cannot be 
guaranteed except if we have a separation of tne legislative, the 
executive and the judiciary power. Polybius and his great predecessors 
were surely not blind to the needs of the security of the individual, 
but it was not their theme, for the same reason for which rights, as 
distinguished from duties, were not their theme. Of course there is 
even a prehistory to that prior to Montesquieu; Locke as you know 

has a distinction between the executive and the executive power, 
although the judicial power is not separated in Locke. So these things 
are truly alien to Flato and Aristotle; but we find something which 
is deceptively similar. Not in Plato, but in A ristotle. 1 read to 
you Politics 1297B35ff. 


There are three things in every city: one is that which deliverates 
about the common things; the second is which has to do with the 
magistracies; the third is the judiciary. 


So this reads like the separation of powers, but of course it is not: 
it is the distinction of three powers, if we use that term--of the delibera= 
tive (the executive is not called executive, because when you say 
executive you mean, executing the laws, and therefore being strictly 
subordinate to the laws; whereas the executive government is not merely 
executing the laws, it also, in the words of Locke, the executive power 
must also have what he calls the federativo power, which is the power 
of war and peace and of making alliances and such tiings.) The point 
de this: the magistracies are something different from the deliberative 
bodies and from the judicial bodies. That is no longer explained by 
Plato or Aristotle. They found this as a common-cense distinction 
in the cities, and did not go into the question why this distinction is 
necessary. We find only this fact. But it leads to one difficulty 
which Aristotle discusses, in 1275B18-20. There he discusses the question 
what is a citizen? And the answer is a man who has the permission to 
participate in the deliberative and judging magistracies, government. 
There is another point which makes this somewnat clearer. He says first 
a citizen simply is circumecribed by nothing else more than by the fact 
that he participates in judging and in ruling. The following objection-- 
a citizen in a democracy is simply a man who has the right to vote in the 
assembly, and to become a member of a jury. And then someone would say, 
that such people are in no sense rulers--1 mean, do you call men rulers 
who vote in the assembly and can be members of the jury? This would be-- 
and Aristotle replies--would it not be ridiculous to deprive the most 
authoritative people of the title rulers? Are they, the electorate, let 
us say, are they not the rulers in a democracy? And therefore one can define 
a citizen as participating in this kind of rule. 

But you see here the difficulty. There is a distinction between 
magistracy, the deliberative and judiciary. And yet the deliberative 
and judiciary, these are also in a way magistracies, ruling offices, 
in Greek, archai. Now in the Laws, in this section dealing with magis- 
tracies, the Athenian deals with the deliberative assembly, more precisely 
with the council, and he deals with the judiciary, under the heading 
magistracies, ruling offices. Ánd we must keep this in mind, that this 
distinction so well known to us, and also taken for granted in ancient 
times, is not further articulated by either Plato or «Aristotle. 
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Plato's Laws 
Lecture 


We turn now to book six. Ina way 1 found this section particularly 
difficult; this has something to do with the Laws in general. They 

are by far the most extensive Pla tonic writing. He has to go into 
innunera-ble details, whioh cannot possibly all be connected with 
interesting» questions, because he has simply to follow the practical 
needs of the city; the second reason ie that Plato apparently wrote 

the Laws toward the end of his life, and there is a tradition that it 
was edited, not completely finished, by a kind of executor, Philippos 

of Opus. + But of course this doesn't mean that Plato nad 
not thought of the Laws much earlier, when he was younger, perhaps 
álready while writing the Republic, for all we know ¿ 1f we do not 
beliove that he began to think of the Laws after he experienced certain 
disappointments in Syracuse and other places. If one sees that the 
questionable character of the Republic appears from the Republic iteelf, 
then the question of a second-best political order, a feasible political 
order, was of course present to his mind from the very beginning. Now 
there ls only one point to which--well, the subjecfhiatter of book six 
at least of the first part of book six, are the magistracies, the officials 
of the city, and this subject is exhausted there, according to the claim 
of the author. There ie only one point of which 1 have to remad you 

In book five there is no dialogue. Only at the very end of book five 
$ho Athenian turned to Clinias in particular, by addressing him, and 
Clinias had then given a reply, This reply ís the only utterance of 
anyone other than the Athenian Stranger ín book five, To explain that, 
ve would have to consider again book five as a whole. 1 remind you 
only of the general content, The first part of book five contains 

what 1 called the second table of the prelude to the whole code. And 
in the rest of book five, there is a reference to the simply best regino, 
absolute communism in all respecto; in the light of this regime, the 
regine established in this city is second-best, and therefore questionable. 
Surely this best reginie transcends altogether the dimensions of the two 
interlocutors here, Clinias and Megillus. 1 leave it at that. But 

we immediately will come to a dialogue, and perhaps this dialogue is 
indirectly prepared by the absence of dialogue in the preceding part. 

















ATH. Well then, after all that has now been said, you will 
next come, 1 suppose, to the task of appointing magistrates 
for your state. 


CLIN, That is so. 
"After all that has been said." That is an emphasis on the variety of 


the subjects, and also indirectly, to the length of the preceding non= 
dialogio discussion, the establishment of magistracies. 


ATH. In this there are two branches of civic organisation 
involved== 


What he calls civic organization is politeia, the regime. There are two 
aspséts one can say, of the ordering of the regime. 


ATH.--first, the appointment of magistracies and magistrates. 
with the fixing of the right number required and the proper 
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iethod of appointment; and next the assignment to each 
Jagistracy of such and so many laws as are in each case 
appropriate. But before we make our selection, let us pause 
for a moment, and make a statement concerning it of a pertinent 
kind. 


This distinction we have already seen in an earlier passage, 7348 

between the magistracies and the laws, and this is well-known from 
Aristotle and clear enough. It is only interesting from this point 

of views the whole work is called Laws, and it deals with laws, 

but we see from this distinction that laws are only half of what ís 
important, and it seems, only the second half. That will now become clear 





CLIN. What statement is that? 

ATH. Itis this: Itis a fact clear to everyone that, the work 
of legislation being a great one, the placing of unfit officers 
in charge of well-framed laws in a well-equipped state not only 
robs those laws of all their value and gives rise to widespread 
ridicule, but is likely also to prove the most fertile source 
of damage and danger in such states. 

CLIN, Undoubtedly. 





Without the right kind of magistrates, the best laws are of no use. 
On the other extreme, if we had the best kinds of rulers,:they could 
very well produce the best laws; so the rulers are the most important 
consideration. Yes? 





CLIN. Undoubtedly. 

ATH. Let us then, my friend, mark this result in dealing with 
your polity and state. You see that it is necessary, in the 
first place, that those who rightly undertake official functions 
should in every case have been fully tested--both themselves and 
their families--from their earliest years up to the time of their 
selection--and secondly, that those who are to be the 
should have been rcared in law-abiding habits, and be 
for tho task of rightly rejecting or accepting those candidates 
who deserve their approval or disapproval. Yet as regards this 
point, can we suppose that men who have but recently come together, 
with no knowledge of one another, and with no training, could 

ever possibly select their officials in a faultless manner? 

CLIN. It is practically impossible. 








"Without training"--more literally, it is "the uneducated." Now they 
were of course educated in the Cretan laws; but this would not be 
sufficient, as we know; from the Athenian's point of view. The good 
laws in the new colony they are not educated to know, and not trained 
and therefore they are simply unedutated. And how can one entrust to 
them the selection or election of the magistrates? 





ATH. Yet "with the hand on the plough," as they say, "there 
is no looking backe" And so it must be now with you and 
for you, as you tell me, have given your pledge to the Cretan nation 
that you, with your nine colleagues, will devote yourself to 

to the founding of that state.; and I, for my part, have 


promised to lend you aid in the course of our present imaginative 
sketch. 





Morgliterally, the present mythologia, the present telling of myth, 
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Now, a myth is, in the widest sense, the telling of something 
that is not, or at least, not as it is told. Surely the city of 
which they speak, is not, not yet, perhaps. 


ATH. And indeed 1 should be loathe to leave our myth 
headless; for it would look entirely shapeless if it 
wandered about in that guise. 

CLIN, 1 heartily approve of what you say, Stranger. 


So the myth £s headless. What that means, is that the head, the 
beginning, the arch8, is missing. The question concerns exactly the 
beginning of the new city. The lifo of the new city. The previous 
answer to that question was, «s we know, the good tyrant would be needed. 
But this answer is now tacitly rejected; therefore we must find a more 
acceptable solution for the beginning of the life of the new city. 


ATH. And what is more, 1 shall «at as 1 say to the best of 
my power» 

CLIN. By all means let us do as we Say. 

AH. It shall be done, if God will and if we can thus far 
master our old age. 

CLIN. Probably God will be willing» 

ATH, Probably he will. 


There is a slight discrepancy here; the Athenian makes two conditions: 
if the god wills, and if we overcome our old age, or master our old age 
sufficiently. Clinias answers the first, and he seoms to imply that the 
will of the god will enable us to overcome the infirmities of our old age 
or at least to extend our lifo until we havo finished the job. Whether 
the Athenian thinks the two go together, whether the will of tho god 
guarantees the overcoming of the infirmities of old age, is perhaps 
questionable. Yes? 





Alll.=-and with him as leador, let us observe this. also== 

CLIN. What? 

ATH. How bold and adventurous is the fashion in which we shall 
now have founded this state of ourse 

CLIN. What is now specially in your mind, and what makes you say so? 
ATH. The fact that we are legislating for inexperienced men, 

in the hope that they will accept the laws we have now enacted 
Thus much at least is plain, Clinias, to almost everyone-=even to 
the meanest intelligence=-that they will not readily accept 

any of those laws at the start; but if those laws could remain 
unchanged until those who have imbibed them in infancy, and 

have been reared up in them and grown fully used to them, have 
taken part in elections to office in every department of state-- 
then, when this has been effected (12 any means or method can 

be found to effect it rightly) we have, as 1 think, a strong 
security that, after this transitional period of disciplined 
adolescence, the bate will remain firmo 

CLIN. It is certainly reasonable to suppose 50. 





That is similar to the question discussed in the Republic, where the 
answer is, everyone older than ten must be expelled from the city. 

But there we have already rulers, the philosophers, who will bring up 
those who are younger than ten. And here we cannot wait for the next 
generation; we must establish rulers now, and these men, the new colonists 
are wholly unfit for electing rulers. How can this difficulty be overcome? 
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Mr. Kaplan: Mr, Strauss. This story will have to expel the 
previous myth besides the older people. 


Mr. Straues'1 Well, they will get other nyths. 


Mr. Kaplan: But in order to establish the other myths, one has to 
braak up the old ones. 


Mr. Strauss: The philosophers will teach them the good myths, after 
they have expelled those tho propagate the bad myth. And then everything 
will be fine (laughter)..the only difficulty is, will the parents ever 
agree to that? Here the question of the bodily weakness of the philo= 
sophers, compared with the bodily strength of the fathere combined, will 
be decisive. That is one of the many difficulties in the fepublic. 





ATH. Let us then consider whether we might cucceed in providing 
an adequate means to this end on the following lines. For 1 
declare, Clinias, that you Cnosians, above all other Cretans, 
not only ought to deal in no perfunctory manner with the soil=- 


More literally, and 1 think that is an important mattor--with the 
purification of the soil from pollution. You remember the references 
to the daimonic influences at the end of the fifth book, 1 that 
has something to do with that. This comes of course first; then after 
that has been taken caro of by the Cretans..? 





ATH. =-whích you are now settling, but ought also to take the 
utmost care that the first offícials are appointed in the best 
and most secure way possible. The selection of the rest of them 
will be a less serious task; but it is imperatively necessary 
for you to choose your law-wardens first with the utmost cares 








These wardéns are of crucial importance for the rest of the laws; the 
guardians of the laws. The name reminds you of the guardians in the 
Republic; but here they are guardians of the laws. 


CLIN. What means can we find for this, or what rule? 

ATH. This: I assert, O ye sons of Crete, that, since the 
Cnosians take precedence over most of the Cretan cities, 

they should combine with those who have come into this community 
to select thirty-seven persons in all from their own number and 
the community--nineteen from the latter body, and the rest from 
Cnosus itself; and those men the Cnosians should make over to 
your state, and they should make you== 





Literally, the Cnosians should give, to the new colony. 


ATH.--in person a citizen of this colony and one of the eighteen== 
using persuasion, or possibly, a reasonable degree of compulsion. 


In other words, the transitional problem will be solved if the Cretans, 
and the Cnosians, an old established city, take a hand in it and supply 
half of the highest magistrates and hand them cver to the new city. 
Of course Clinias in the first place; because he seems to be the chief 
commissioner of the ten. The question, why thirty-seven of the law- 
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wardens, 1 do not know; its a prime number, having the advantage 
that there cannot be a "hung" meeting; otherwise 1 do not know. Does 
the number have any special importance? ....0Well, 1 know only that the 
council of which he will speak later has three hundred sixty members. 
A tenth of them would be thirty-six; but no explanation is given of 
the number here. So how does Clinias react? 


LIN. Why, pray, have not you also, Stranger, and Megillus, 
lent us a hand in our constitution? 


"Become members" of that political order. So in other words, 1f you 
want me to become a member of the colony, why don't you too also come in? 


ATH. Athens is haughty, Clinias, and Sparta also is heughty, 
and both are far distant: but for you this course is in all 
respecta proper, as it is likowise for the rest of the founders 
of the colony, to whom also our recent remarks about you apply. 


and 





He answers, the Athenians and Spartans think highly of themselv 
they would not-=-they naturally prefer Athenian or Spartan citizenship 
to citizenship in a not yet existing city. Secondly, they are away, 
Athens and Sparta, from this colony. Now whether the Athenian has iden= 
tically the same motivation as Megillus, that is everyone's guess. 
Whether he ls eager to return to Áthens, and cease to be a Stranger, 
cannot be sottled. But Clinias has succeeded in getting rid of his 
imposition, that he should be a member df the new colonys 











ATH, Itis likewiso for the rest of the founders of the colony, 

to whon also our recent remarke about you apply, Let then, 
assune that this would be the most equitable arrangement under 

the conditions at present existing. Later on, if the constitution 
still romains, the selection of officials shall take place as follows: 


Now he turns to a very different subject; the selection of the law= 
wardens, not at the beginning, at the difficult period, but later on, 
under normal conditions, and what does he say? 





ATH. In the selection of officials all men shall take part 
who carry arms, as horse-soldiers, or foot-soldiers, or who 
have served in war so far as their age and ability allowed. 
They shall make tae selection in that shrine which the state 
shall deen the most sacrod; and cach man shall bring to the 
altar of the god, written on a tablet, the name of his nominee, 
with his father's_name and that of his tribe and of the deme he 
belongs to, and then beside these be shall write also his own 
name in like manner. Any man== 


In other words, there is no secret votinge 


ATE. Any man who chooses shall be permitted to remove any 
tablet which seems to him to be improperly written, and to 
place it in the market-place for not less than thirty days. 
The officials shall publicly exhibit, for all the state to see, 
those of the tablets that are adjudged to come first, to the 
number of 300; and all the citizens shall vote again in like 
manner, cach for whomsoever of these he wishes. Of these, the 
officials shall again exhibit publicly the names of those who 
are adjudged first, up to the number of 100, The third time 
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he that wishes shall vote for whomsoever he wishes out of 

the hundred, passing between slain victims as he does so; 

then they shall test the thirty=seven men who have secured 
most votes and declare them to be magistrates. 


This is of great importance for the understanding of the whole regime. 
Now what kind of regime is that in which all and only these people mentioned 
here have the right to vote? Of course the horsemen and the heavy-armed 

men aro in--1f they alone are full citizens, it would be what Aristotle 
calls the polity, which means a very restricted democracy="only people 

of reasonable property are full cítizens. It will become clear later 

on that everyone who has participated in war or in the army, even 1£ 

only in the light-armed troops, which includes the poor people, have 

the right to vote. It will bo from the point of view of property, 

rather democratic. The vote is not socret, as we have seen, and of 

course, voting takes place with the utmost solemnity, in the temple 

and by walking between sacrifices, It is a repeated vote, which increases 
the difficulty of being elected and the responsibility. At the end, 

aftor they have been voted in, there will be a judgement, not defined 

here, but the technical term is whether the successful candi- 
date lived up to certain minimal standards of citizenship, for example, 
having paid his taxes, having taken care of the graves of his parents, 

or of the living parents, and similar duties. That was also used in 

the Athenian democracy. 











Mrs. Kaplan: What are they doing with the waiting period of thirty 
days, placing tablets in the marketplace? 


Mr, Strauss: So that ovoryone can read them, and they can discuss 1t. 
Mrs. Kaplan: — Yes... and then? 


Mr. Strauss! That phrase, "any tablet which seems to him to be 
improporly written,." is more literally, "not written according to 





his mind, kat3_noGo--meaning he thinks that this man le wrongl 
suggostod as a candidate. Therefore he talks to others and suggesta 





another candidato, It is not a matter of technicality, but that someone 
thinks this man should not be a candidate; then he must talk to others 
and voice this judgement, and to gain others to this opinion, so that 
the man will be excluded in the next eloction. 


Mee. Kaplan; It is not clear why this is legal. 


Mr, Strauss! Well, in this country, if a man ás not successful in 
gaining the Presidency, he is not disfranchised thereby. "It is not 
viitten in his opinion reasonably," 1.e., he should not be on the list 
in the first places But not because of a technicality, but because he 
doesn't belong there. 


Mrs. Kaplan: 1£f somebody is the threo-hundred first, tying with 
three-hundred, what will they do? 


Mr, Gary: It's not who brings the first three hundred tablets; 
but after all tho tablets are in, which three hundred men have the 
most votes, First means winner in terms of number of votes. There 
ds a possibility that one man will get two votes, one from one person 
and one from another, or three or four; and out of all the peopl: 
that are voting, they take the three hundred who have the most ot: 
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Mr, Gary: They only decide who gets to be in the three hundred, 
and then in the one hundred. Each election is separate. 


Kre. Kaplan: It ás a great difficultyo.. 
Mr, Strauss: It ds not the only difficulty ín this section»... 


ATH, Who, then, are the men, O Clinias and Megillus, who 

shall establish in our state all these regulations concerning 
magisterial offices and tests? We perceive (do we not?) that 

for states that are thus getting into harness for the first time 
some such persons there must necessarily be; but uho they can be, 
before any officials exist, it is impossible to see. Yet 

somehow or other they must be there-=and men, too, of no mean 
quality, but of the highest quality possible, For, as the saying 
goes, "well begun is half done," and every man always commends 

a good beginning; but it is truly, as 1 think, something more than 
the half, and no man has over yet commended as it deserves a beginning 
that is well made, 


"The beginning 15, as 1t seems to me, more than the half.” 


CLIN. Very true. 

ATH. Lot us not then wittingly leave this first step unmentioned, 
nor fail to make it quite clear to ourselves how it 1s to be brought 
about, I, however, am by no means fertile in resource, save for one 
statement which, in viow of the present situation, it ie both neco= 
esary and useful to make. 

CLIN, What statement is that? 

ADA, I assert that the utate for whose settloment we aro planning 


has nobody in the way of parents except that state which is founding 
Lo 


You see, he returns now to the question which he had dropped, what to 
do at the beginning of the colony, where we do not have a citizen=body 
sufficiontly trained or engrained with the now laws, 


ATH,--though 1 an quite aware that many of the colony=states 
often have been, and will be, at feud with those which founded 
them. But now, on the present occasion, just as a child, in the 
present helplessness of chilahood==in spite of the likelíhood 
of his being at enmity with his parents at some fubure date== 
loves his parents and is loved by them, and always flies for 
help to his kináred and finds in them, and them alone, his 
allios, so now as 1 avsert,this relationship exists ready=made 
for the Cnosians for their young state, owing to the care for 
ít, and for the young state to the Cnosians. 


Now he returns to what he had said esrlier. The Cnosians have to take 
care of the first establishment. of the magistrates. 


ATH, 1 state once again, as 1 stated just now=for there is no 

ha rm in duplicating a good statement--that the Cnosiane will share 
in the caring for all these matters, choosing out not less than a 
hundred men but those who have come into the colony, the oldest and 
the best of them that they are able to select; 
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and of the Cnosians themselves let there be another hundred. 

This joint body,gust, 1 say, go to the new state and arrange 

in common that the magistrates be appointed according to the 

laws and be tested after appointment. hen this has been done, 

then the Cnosians must dwell in Cnosus, and the young city must 
endeavour by its own efforts to secure for itself safety and success, 





You soe that he is withdrawing his unwelcome: proposal that Clinias 
should become a member of the new colony: he will help elect the new 
officials, but he will remain a citizen of his city Cnosus. 


ATH. As for the men who belong to the thirty and seven, let ue 

select them for the following purposes: first, they shall act 

as wardens of the laws, and secondly as keepers of the registers 

in which every man writes out for the officials the amount of his 
vr ic"property, omitting four minae if he be of the highest property 

class, three 1f he be of the second class, two if he be of the third, 

and one if he be of the fourth class, And== 


So proportionately they may forget a larger or smaller sun of their 
property, and will not be responsible for. that. 


Mr. Klein: Of these thirty-sevon, eighteen are Cnosians. (7548) 





Mr. Strauss: Yos, they have to go to the new city, and take care together 
with the magistrates, tho legal establishment, and the testing of the 
eloctod men. And after this has been done, tho Cnosians shall inhabit 
Cnosus, and the new city shall by itself try to be preserved and to be 
happy. 1 do not think he means that part of the law-wardens should be 
Cnosiane. 


Mr. Klein; 1] understand, but why does he repeat again the number thirty- 
ven? In tho beginning, there were thirty-seven; but now he mentions 
ageín there are thirty-seven. 

Ñ 





There will sluays be thirty-seven, at the beginning or in 
, thirty=seven law wardens. The question ís only concerning 
the mode of election. The normal mode of election, of which we have heard 
ie that the citizen-body elects them. But in the beginning, when the 
citizen-body is not yet mature enough, then the Cnosians will select the 
fittest of the new colonists, one hundred, and one hundred fron themselves. 
These two hundred will clect the thirty-seven colonists, who will be the 
firot law wardens. 





Rev. Smith: But in the previous passage, it was said that of the thirty= 
seven, ninetesn== 


Mr. Strause: Yes, but that was a proposal that thess nineteen Cnosians 
should become citizens of the new colony. Then Clinias replied, why 
do you, Megillus,and the Athenian Stranger, also not become citizens? 
And they declined that, and therefore=- 


Rev. Smith: Then it is taken backe.. 
Mr. Strauss: Yes, and the “thenian makes a different proposal. 
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Mr. Klein: 1 have now some idea why 1t's thirty-sewen. Originally 
there are eigh! ighteen is more important than thirty- 
seven, Eighteen is three times six. Six is the first perfect number. 
If something is important, you take 1t three times (wording not exactly 
clear here), and then there should be one more, that's nineteen. 

But now, as you said, now, these eighteen persons cease to be Cnosians. 








Mr. Strause: No, no. That is retracted. There are no eighteen 
Cnostans and nineteen new colonists. There are one hundred Cnosians, 
and one hundred hand-picked new colonists. And these two hundred men 
pick thirty-seven new colonists. 


Mr. Klein: Yes, sure. But originally there are eighteen Cnosians, 
What happens to these eignteen? 





Mr. Strauss: According to the original proposal, which was inacceptable 
to Clinias, they would stay on in the common wealth. The would become 
members of the new colony for the rest of their days. Ánd that is dropped 
DOM 

Mr. Klein: Is it really dropped? 

Mr. Strauss: 1 think so. 

Mre. Kaplan: There are two hundred colonists who select magistrate. 





Mr. Strause: Yes; that is of course also not without its amusing 
implications, because the Cnosians cannot be supposed to be so well= 
educated as the spirit of this new city demands. But thoy are perhaps 
better than the multitude of men coming from different «xities, and 
perhaps not the best men--you know, sometimes all kinds of people go 
to new sottlements, think how Australia came into beinge 


Mrs. Kaplen: Then when the thirty-seven magistrates are elected, by 
chance they can be all thirtv-seven Cnosians, right? 


Mr. Strauss: No, that is oxcluded. The Cnosians will return to Cnosus. 
That is the only meaning 1 can bring together. A commentator whom 1 
have read tries to solve this difficulty in a time-tested way: well, 
there are two drafts, and Plata did not live long enough to smooth 
it out, and the editor was too dumb to see the inconsistency; but then 
a very great man, much greater than Philippos of Opus, named Ulrich von 
Wilamowitz hinself, discovered it, and solved the difficulty by 
this nineteenth-century device. And 1 believe it makes sense in itself 
because you must only see the reaction of Clinias to the Athenian! 
proposal, and the Athenian's answer--to see that this is not a way out. 
Clinias of course would be delighted to continue these pleasant discussions 
vith the other two, in the new colony--that would meke it more bearable, 
than to be there with who knows what kind of barbarians. 
I believe that is important encugh for Plato to have no dialogue 
for some time to illuminato the situation, Neither Clinias nor the 
Athenian are very willing to join the new city; but they are perfectly 
willing to frame laws for it. That is not inhuman, nor is it indecent. 
Now what are the duties of the law-wardens? «...Second, they 
take care of the property-registers. 














ATH. And should anyone be proved to possess anything else 
beyond what is registered, all such surplus will be confiscated, 
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and in addition he shall be brought to trial by anyone who 
wishes to prosecute=-a trial neither noble nor fair of nam 
if he be convicted of despising law because of lucre» So 
that wishes shall charge hin with profiteering, and prosecute 

hin by law before the law-wardens themselves; and if the defendant 
be convicted, he shall take no share of the public good, and whenever 
the city makes a distribution, he shall go portionless, save for 

his allotnent, and he shall be registered as a convicted criminal, 
where anyone who chooses shall read his sentence, so long as he lives. 
A law-warden shall hold office for no more than twenty years, and 

he shall be voted into office when he is not under fifty years of 
age» If he is elected at the age of sixty, he shall hola office 

for ten years only; and by the same rule, the more he exceeds the 
minimun age, the shorter shall be his term of office; so that if 

he lives beyond 'the age of seventy, he must no longer fancy that 

he can remain among those officials holding an office of such high 
importance. 











So these are very high officials, to have such a long term of officej 
possibly twenty years, from fifty to seventy, the retirement date. 
You must have noticed, perhaps, that regarding transgression of the 
upper limits of property, thero he has given a premium to the infor: 
so that he would get a substantial part of the property not stated to 

the authorities. Here this is silently dropped; 1 don't believe that 

ds one of the negligences, 1 think it is an indication of the fact that 
we should consider that the previous suggostion would make informing 
about the greed of others an object of greed==which cannot be a reasonable 
legíslator's intention. % 





ATl.--So, for the law-wardens, let us state that these three duties 
are imposed on them, and as we proceed with the laws, cach fresh 
law will impose upon these men whatever additional duties they 
ought to be charged with, beyond those now stated. 





That will come up time and again in the later books: this is to be 
supervised by the law=wardens themsolves, they are the highest magistracy 
in the city. 


ATH. Now we may go on to describo the selection of the other 
officials» Commanders must be selected next, and as subordinates 
to them, for purposes of war, hipparchs, phylarchs, and officers 
+to marshal the ranks of the foot-phylae==to whom the name of 
W“taxiarchs"” which is in fact the very name which most men give 
to them, would be specifically appropriate. Of these, commanders 
shall be nominated by the lauw-wardens== 


The term is the generals. No condittieri, as they had especially in 
the Italian citios, but they must be citizens. 


ATH.--from among the members of our state only; and from tho 
nominated the selection shall be made by all who either are serving 
or have served in war, according to their several ages. And 1£f 
anyone deems that someone of the men not nominated is better then 
one of those nominated, he shall date the name of his nominee and 
of the man wiom he is to replaco, and, teking the oath about the 
matter, ho shall propose his substitute; and whichever of the 

two, is decided on by vote shall be included in the list for 
selection. And the three men who have been appointed by the majority 
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of votes to serve as commanders and controllers of military 
affairs== 


Mr. Klein: These generals--they are--from those nominated, the 
selection shall be made by all who are serving or have served==where? 
Mr. Strauss: In war. Either the very old veterans or the pre: 


Since they have recolloctions, and there are no technological changes 
which make the last war an antediluvial event for the next one. 


nt veterans, 








ATH. And they shall be tested, as wardens are== 


This testing, the dokimasía, means something very innocent, beca 
it doesn't mean they will be tested regarding military skills, but 
regarding ordinary citizen's decency. There is a guarantee they will 
not pick as a general a notorious coward, because they would ruin them- 
selves that way--or a man who cannot manage his practical affairs, 
They test only as to certain minimal character traite. 








ATH, The selected commanders shall nominate for themselves 
taxiarchs, twolve for each tribe; and here, in the case of 
the taxiarohs, just as in the case of the commanders, there 
shall be a right of counter-nomination, and a similar procedure 
of voting and testing. For the presont--before that prytaneis 
and a Boule have been elected-- 


That is to say, in the initial stago, before the city is truly established, 











ATH,--this assembly shall be convened by the lawkwardens, 
and they shall seat it in the holiest and roomiest place 
available, the hoplites on one side, and the horse-=soldiers 
on another, and in the third place, next to these, all who 
belong to the militar; forces. 


This means that the light-arned people also have the right to vote. 


ATH. All shell vote for the commanders, all who carry shields 
for the taxiarchs== 


The hoplites. The infantry-commanders will be elected by infantry, 
the calvary-commanders by calvary. In each case those presumed to 
be most competont to judge. 


ATE, --all the calvary shall elect for themselves phylarchs; 

the conmanders shall appoint for themselves captains of skirmishers, 
archers, or any other branch of servico. The appointment of 
hipparchs we have still remaining. They shall be nominated by 

the same persons who nominated the commanders, and the mode of 
selection and counternonination shall be the same in their case 

as in that of the commnaders: "the calvary shall vote for them 

ín full sight of the infantry, and the two who secure most votes 
shell be captains of all the calvarymen, No more than two 
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challenges of votes shall be allowed; if anyone mekes 
a third challenge, 1t shall be decided by those who had 
charge of the count on the occasion in question. 

The Boule== 


First the law-wardens, then the military conmanders. The third is 

the council. Whether this is a magistracy is a question. When Aristotle 
discusses the magistracies in the Politics, he distinguishes the 
magistrative from the deliberative and the judicial, part of the regime. 
The council is of course a deliberative body. Nevertheless it is possible 
to regard the council, even the judges, as magistrates; because the line 
that separates the three kinds of officials is vague. The judges too give 
commands-=this man should be hanged, drawn and quartered--by passing their 
judgement, or whatever the other usual aná normal punishment may bes 





ATH. The Council shall consist of thirty domen--as the number 360 
de well=adapted for the subdivisiones: they shall be divided into 
four groups; and 90 councillors shall be voted for from each of 
the property-classes. First, for councillors from the highest 
property-class all tho citizens shall be compelled to vote, and 
whoever disobeys shall be fined with the fine decroed. When 

these have been voted for, their names shall be recorded. On 

the next day those from the second class shall be voted for, the 
procedure being similar to that on the first day. - On the third day, 
for councillors from the third class anyone who chooses shall vote; 


That 18, the poor people don't have to vote any more, for the third and 
fourth classes. 





ATH.--and the voting shall be compulsory for members of the 

first three classes, but those of the fourth and lowést clase 
shall be let off the fine, in case any of them do not wish to vote, 
On the fourth day, for those of the fourth and lowest class, all 
shall vote; and if any member of the third or fourth cla: 
does not wish to vote, he shall be let off the fine; but any 
member of the first or second class who fails to vote shall be 
fined--three timos the amount of the first fine in the case of 

a member of the second class, and four times in the caso of one 
of the first class. On the fifth day the officials shall publish 
the names recorded for all the citizens to see; and for those 
every man shall vote, or else be fined with the first'fine; and 
when they have selected 180 from each of the classes, they shall 
choose out by lot one-half of this number, and test them; and 
these shall be the Councillors for the year. 





Ninety from each property class, in the way directed. The Athenian 
catohes two birds with one stones The poor people, who have to look 
after their farms, will not be too.much troubled; they can stay home 
the last two days=-0f course also, the greater influence of wealth. 
You carft have 1t both ways. If ngads are to be considered, those people 
cannot be expected to have great influence in the community. This 
difficulty exists, as you know, up to the present day. Of course, that 
is not said here, and Plato may not mean it, but this consequence is 
inevitable, that the prospects for re-election are much greater in 

the highest property-class, which is naturally the smaller, than for 
the lowere If this is so, there is a kind of quasi-permanent: 
membership possible. 
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If they are re-elected only every third year, that ís still more 
than--how many people will be in the highest property-clase? that 

is never said, We have 5,040, and we cannot possibly use proportions 
taken from American society, since it is perfectly clear that there 
would not be more than about 200 in the first property class, 800 in 
the second, 2000 in the third, and so forth, I remember from Pruesia, 
where 1 spent my childhood, when they had tho three class system, there 
were very few people in the highest class, and a substantial number of 
people ín the second class, and the rest were in the third class, and 
each class had the same right as any other. Bach class olected one 
elector; and the three electores then elected the representative. 

hat was, as Bismarck called it, the most stupid eystem; but it was 
greatly favored by the establishment in Prussia, as you can imagines 
Yos? 


las a 
class, 


Mr. Gary; There is a provision hero for a kind of reverse graduated 
income tax; the rich people seem to figure more tax deduction than 

the poor. Not only do they have political power proportionate to their 
vealth, but their wealth is protected by the city. The rich can deduct 
four minae, whereas the poor can deduct only one, and have to pay taxes 
on the re 





Mr. Strauee: Has it not been said, Much shall be given to those who have? 


Mr. Gary: 1 have never understood it. 
Mr. Strauss; Well, perhaps you can begin to understand 1t now. 


ATH. The selection of officials that is thus made will form 
a mean between a monarchic constitution and a democratic; and 
midway between these our constitution should always stand. cn 


Now ho comes back to a thene discussed quite a fow tines before) the 
rogime ís a mixed regimo, and therefore it is good, and it lo the right 
míxture between the two oxtremes, monarchy and democracy. First he states 
why the extremos are bad. 





ATH. For elaves will never be friends with masters, nor bad men 
with good, even when they occupy equal positions==for when equality 
is given to unequal things, the resultant will be unequal, unless 
due measure is applied; - and 1t is because of these two conditions 
that political organizations are filled with fouds. Thero is an 
old:.and true saying, that equality produces amity==which is right 
vell and fitly spoken; but what the oquality is whichis capable of 
doing this is a very troublesome question, since it is very far 
from being clear. For there aro two kinds of equality, which 
though identical in name, are often almost identical in their 
practical results. The one of these any city or-lawgiyer 18 
competent to apply in the assignmont of honors--namely, the 
equality determined by measure, weight, and number--by simply 
employing the lot to give even resulte in the distributions-- 
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for everyone to discern. It is the judgement of Zeus. 


So that is the right kind of equality, which is the judgement of 
Zeus==not the lot. Let us keep that in mind. 


ATH. --and men it-never assists save in small measure, bút in 

so far as it does assist either states or individuals, it produces 
all things good; for it dispenses more to the greater and less to 
the smaller, giving due measure to each according to nature; and 
with regard to honors also, by granting the greater to those that 
are greater in goodness, and the less to those of the opposite 
character in respect of goodness and education, it asságns in 
proportion what is fitting to each. Indeed, it is precisely this 
which constitutes for us "political justice,” which is the object 
Wo must strive for, linias; this equality is what we must ain at, 
now that we are settling the city that is being planted. 


So the first point which he makes is, this right kind of equality, gives 
what is proper to each according to their nature, what is good for them 

by nature. The best example is the simple story of Xenopion, of the big 
boy and the small coat, and the small boy and the big coat. The reasonable 
thing is to take away the big coat --to exchange them, and then everyone 
will have what is fitting. But in Cyrus' answer to this problem, he was 
to consider not what is fitting, but what is lawful. It all depends on 
who has bought and paid for it. That is an entirely different situation 
but here has to be considered also a man's virtue and his education. 














ATH. And whoever founds a city anywhere at any time, must make 
this same object the aim of his legislation-=-not the advantage of 
a few tyrants, or of one, or of some form of democracy, but justice 
always; and this consists in what we have just stated, namely, 

the natural equality given on each occasion to things unequal. 


Naturally equal--namely proportionately equal. To each nature what 
ds fitting for it. 


Mr. Gary: Does that mean that you give the rich more money and the 
poor less money? 


Mr, Strauss: That is a rather nasty inference, but it is not altogether 
wrong. As you have oeen, wealth and poverty will be considered in the 
distributions as well. 


Mr, Gary: The word "goodness" is mentioned here. 


Mr. Strauss: Also. And he mentioned education; and education is easier 
fa the vealthier to get--is it not true? At least in benighted times 
like those of Plato. And therefore the chances are quite=surely not 
every rich man is educated, but tne educated men as a rule were men of 
independent means. And while it is extremely hard to find a simple test 
of virtue, it is extremely simple to find out how much a man is worth, 
to use this very £nslish expression. And therefore it is politically 
more practical, 1 will come to that; let us first finish this section. 


ATH. None the less, it is necessary for every state at times 
to employ even this equality in a modified degree, if it is to 
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avoid involving itself in intestine discord, in one section 
or another--for the reasonable and considerate, wherever employed, 

is an infringement of the perfect and exact, as being contrary to 

to strict justice; for the same reason it is necessary to make use 
also of the equality of the lot, on account of the discontent of 

the many, *, and in doing so to pray, calling upon God and Good 

Luck to guide for them the lot aright towards the highest justice. 
Thus it is that necessity compels us to employ both forms of equality: 
but that form, which needs good luck, we should employ as seldom 

as possible. 


That is one of the most important passages in the Laws. What he says 
hero is not that there are two conflicting rules of justice, one called, 
let us say, good government, and the other called freedom==but there is 
a single principle of justice, and this is--if we use this distinction 

1 just used==go0d government. But this must be diluted on account of 
necossity. Tho just and necessary aro two very different things. This 
lo a concession to irrationality--a humane and expedient concession. 

A rational society is not possible except in the extreme case of the 
absolute rule of the philosophers. That is not here to be considered 
Both pure monarchy and pure democracy are bad, as we have seen at the 
beginning. But at the end of this section 1t is said the non=democratio 
principle, distinguished from the law, is good. Does this mean that the 
monarchic principle is good? In one sense, 1 believe: .insofar as 

the rule of the intelleot is monarchic rule, only in this sense. 

To link this up with the difficulties to which you referred already-- 

the true equality, proportionate equality, is achieved by what he calle 
the judgement of Zeus. The spurious equality is achieved by the lots 

It is opuricus because it doesn't consider the qualities of the candidates== 
everyone has the same chance as everyone else. Therefore it was regarded 
as the democratic way of voting. But tné political alternative, as we 
shall see very soon, to the lot, is election by raising the hands, as 1t 
is called--which is the only kind of election we know, namely, where 

you vote for someone namcd==you discriinate. The lot is really indis= 
oriminating, and for that reason, thouglt to be particularly fair; . but 
voting by means of raising the hands is discriminating, you want to 
elect the best man, whatever your notion of best may be. 

Now this election, by raising the hand, is of course not identical 
with the judgement of Zeus. It is surely very fallible. So what happens 
hero is that what is diluted by the lot is not the judgement of Zeus, but 
an already imperfect justice. "This shows again the questionable character 
of the identification of law and intelleot, of nomos and logos. What 
Plato does throughout. this section of the Laws is to avert the dangers 
to the city by the division of the citizen=body into 'four property classes, 
and the consequent preponderance of the non=d3mos».+that is to say, of the 
botter-educated, and therefore, other things being equal, more virtuous 
citizens. That 1 think is the core of the arrangements of which he 
spea ks here. But by the way, the propertied classes are an Athenian 
institution; and this apart from the symposia, which also were Atnenian, 
as we have been told, This is another crucial Athenian institution 
which he proposes to introduce into a Dorian city. There are many more 
Athenian things in here, and scholars find that out partly on the basis 
of inscriptions and other things--they may be right, but 1 believe if 
Plato doesn't point to the Athenian origin we should not take any 
cognizance of it. In tie case of these two things, symposia and the 
dour property classes, he did, 
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ATH. The state which means to survive must necessarily act 
thus, my friends, for the reasons we have stated. For juet as 

a ship whén sailing on the sea requires continual watchfulness 

both by night and day, so likewtse a state, when it lives amid 

the surge of surrounding States and in in danger of being entrapped 
by all sorts of plots, requires to. have ófficerd linked-up with -.!t 
olfiders fromiday:to might and from night to day, and guardians 
succeeding guardians, and being succeeded in turn, without a break, 
But since a crowd of men is incapable of ever performing any of 

these duties smartly, the bulk of the Councillors must necessarily 
he left to stay most of their time at their private business, to 
attend to their domestic affairs; and we must assign a twelfth 

part of them to each of the twelve months, to furnish guards in 
rotation, so as promptly to meet any person coming from either 
somewhere abroad or from their own State, in case he desires to 

give information or to make enquiries about soje matter of inter= 
national importance; and so as to make replies, and when the 

State has asked questions, to receive the replies; and above all, 

in view of the manifold innovations that are wont to occur constantly 
in States, to prevent 1f possible their occurrence, and in caso thoy 
do occur, to ensure that the State may perceive and remedy tho 
situation as quickly as possible. For these reasons, this 
presidential section of the State must always have th control 

of the sunmoning and dissolving of assemblies, both the regular 

legal assemblies and those of an emergency character. Thus a 

tvelfth part of the Council will be the body that manages all these 
matters, and each such part shall rest in turn for eleven-twelfths 

of the year: in common with the rest of the officials, this twol£fth 
section of the Council must keep its watch in the >tate over th 
matters continually. 

































Now these elected people, who manage the affairs of the city for a month, 
the twelfth part, are called pryt , the Athenian term. So th 
difficulty ís this: how is the division into twelve parts to bo effectod? 
Of course 360 is divisible by twelve. But the Council represents the 
four property classes--how can there be equal representation of the four 
property classes in all twelve divisions, since 30 is not divisible by four? 
How this ís to be solved is anybody's guess, and perhaps we should only 
leave it as a question, Will members of the lewest class be excused, 
and members of the highest class allowed to serve, two or more months? 
In this way you could get indeed quite a few members of the Council who 
would not serve in prytaneis; but on the other hand, think of harvest- 
time, and especially of spring, where the farmers would not wish to be 
available in that building day and night--that is all he says about the 
Council. I think that the difficulties which we find here and will find 
in other places are left as a number of questions, which are interesting 
conunárums, and test our understanding.» There is one point 1 should 
mention: when he spoke of the two kinds of equality, he Said the right 
kind of equality gives what is by nature equal, to unequal peop! From 
this one might infer that the equality given by the lot is a conventional 
equality, because he disregards the important differences among people. 
Now this is not the only place where one has to think of Rousseau when 
reading Plato; in Rousseau, at the end of the first book of the %ocial 
Contract, he says that the social contract replaces natural inequality 
by conventional equality, that being that every citizen counts just as 
much as every other citizen. The problem in general terms is the same 
in both. 
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Now we must stop, but 1 will only say a fow words about the immediate 
hequel, He will now make a strange transition to tha next subject, where 
one can also indulge all sorts of thoughts of confusion on the part of 
Plato. But tho next subjects to which he comes are the priests, and thon 
the pólice, in the widest sense of the termj and then the education of 
officials, and then the judges, finally. This is the general plan of 
this part. We must watch one thing in particular: which officials are 
elected by lot only, and which--those for which the lot does not play 


any role...two criteria for judging their importance in terms of what 
we have seen, 
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Plato's Laws 
Lecture 19 


We must consider a very simple and general question, a question which 
would occur to anyone who reads Plato or for that matter Aristotle, for 
the first time. That ís their blindness to what was coming; what was 
coming was, as you know, the end of the city altogether, with the victory 
of Alexander the Great. But what about that blindness? 1t is surely 
true in particulars, for example, that Macedonia should conquer Greece; 
but what about the general sense? First, they knew that there was an 
alternativo to the polis, for example the Persian Empire; and from 
their point of view, the difference between Alexander's rule or the 

rule of his successors, was not so terribly important. Both were 
despotic rules. Secondly, they of course never believed that there 

will always bo citios, The Athenáán Stranger says at the beginning of 
book three, any men have been destroyed by cataclysmem-or, in the 
language of a later poet, the collapse of the walls of the world. 

These generalities were known to them; and as for the blindness they 
had as they could not know of Alexander, we are of course not betker 
off. Many people in modern times believe that we can now figure out 

the future of mankind--a future which may be either glorious or degrading; 
in other words, that there will be no surprises. But there are always 
surprises, as we have seen often enough in our lifetimos, And 1 think 
even the younger ones have observed such surprises. Now 1f one cannot 
know what will be, can one at least know what one ought to wish to be? 

In other words, what one ought to do, how one ought to live? Now as 
Plato refers frequently to the logos and to the intellect, nous-"logos 

is ín Latin ratio--so we can say what he 1o aiming at is the socioty 
ruled by reason, the rational society. That I believe we must never 

for one moment forget. 

In our time someone 1 knew quite well, and some Others here present 
knew, Alexandre Kogevo, has restated the notion of the rational society 
quito impressivelyg And he spoke of the universal and homogeneous 
society, meaning by that, the rational society, which because it 1s 
rational, this was his privilege to believo, is bound to come. The 
universal and homogeneous state le a kind of combination of Hegel and 
Marx; the state is obviously not Marxist--and the universal and homo= 
geneous, that comes from Marx. A society that is homogeneous means 
classloss and beyond racialism, as we can Bay--every human being 18 
a full member, No poor in that state, foreign or civil, nor povertyy 
but full development of everyone's capacity--and that means, in a language 
which neither Marx nor Hegel nor Kogeve uses but which is perfectly 
proper, the coincidence of virtue and happiness--the full development 
of man's capacity, which is not impeded. This ís the porfect satisfaction 
for man and in this sense happiness. "The difficulty which he encountered 
is this: according to this view, this is of course a timeless stage of 
human development, hence there will no longer be any great tasks for men, 
no historic tasks. There will be only some mopping-up operations. But 
the main point is settled. Now the potentialities are exhausted; and 
theroforo we are in this interesting situation, that the highest peak 
of humanity is at the same time the beginning Of complete emptiness. 

I believe he never solved this difficulty. Now to come back to 

the classics. They did not expect in any way a universal dna homogeneous 
state. A universal state--that would mean there is no self-government; 
and hence the government must be despotic. As for the homogeneity, the 
absence of classes, or difference of races, maybe, this is not possible 
because of searcity. 
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There must be men who cannot devote themselves to the practice of 
virtue proper, but have to devote themselves to securing the condition 
of a virtuous life for those who are fortunate enough to practice wirtue. 
They were of course confronted with this--Plato was surely aware of this. 
So we have a variety of independent cities, sovereign cities, as we would 
call them. What ie the principle, the rational principlem underlying 
their division, their separation from one another? Plato has such a 
principlo--that is, as we have seen, the number 5,040. There is a 
perfoct number for the citizens-"and therefore everything which goes 
beyond the 5,040 will be excluded. That is perhaps not sufficient, 
because whom are we to exclude? Now Plato discusses that subject in 
the Republic in the passage on the so-called noble lie, All citizens 
aro to be brothers, children of the same mother, the earth. But then 
while Socrates develops this theme, he replaces earth by land-=that is 
to say, the territory--g3 by chora. If the earth wero the mother, 12 
all mon were brothers==no difficulty would aríse» But it is not the 
earth, but the fathorland, or the motherland--and the frontiers or 
boundarios of the fatherland are not established by any rational prin= 
ciple. We see today we have a large number of states, big and small, 
and then whether 1t is in Pakistan or Yugoslavia or Canada, and 1 suppose 
in other places too, where the principles justifying these states as 
unities are obecure, and ultimately will be decidod by military force. 
1 believo that 1f one were to analyze Plato's thought on these matters 
more fully, one would arrive at this solution: that there will be always 
a varioty of sociotieo--and this variety has its foundation in the fact 
that every society rests on a specific opinion==on what is now called an 
ideology. These are opinions, they are not genuine insights, and therefore 
there can be no question of their ever becoming universal, There is 
a hierarohy of such opinions, namely with a view to the one end of man 
as man==but even in the best society, we will eventually arrive at an 
an opinion as distinguished from knowledgo, Now we havo seon this last 
time, in the passage on the two kinds of equality, the proportionate and 
the numerical. The first wa s called the judgement of Zeus--that means 
the equality which gives to unequal people what is suited for them, i.e., 
unequal things. The lot, on the other hand, gives the same to all, 
The lot is only a humane concession, however, to irrationality; and 1£ 
possible, there should not be such a kind of equality, But the political 
alternative to the lot is not simply the judgement of ¿eus or the judgement 
of the intellect, but election by raising the hands-=votings Can voting 
ba the judgement of Zeus?==problem, So that we will never get pure 
justice, but only an imperfect justice. This imperfect justice in its 
turn must still be diluted by the lot. 

Now there is at least one earlier passage which we might re-read 
now and we will understand this perhaps somewhat better. Because these 
irrational people to whom humane concessions must be made for the sake 
of political stability=-who are they? Now ¿f you would turn to ?3kE= 
in the fifth book (p.347, Loeb). 





ATH, ..a sketch of the state-organization. Now just as in 
the case of a piece of webbing, or any other woen article, 

it is not possible to make both warp and woof of the same 
materials, but the stuff of the warp must be of better quality== 
for it is strong and is made firm by its twistings, whereas 

the woof is softer and shows a due degree of flexibility-= 
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ATH. --from this we may see that in some such way 

we must mark out those who are to hold high offices in 

the state and those who are to hold low offices, after applying 
in each case an adequate test by education. 


No--those who will be ruled in the cities and those who have been 

tested by a small education, in other words, who have not been highly 
educated. There are two classes, those who are educated and those who 
are not, or insufficiently educated for office. Now what this distinction 
means is made clear very soon==but I refer you now to 759B. (p. 419 


ADH. In establishing all these offices, we must make the 
appointments partly by election and partly by lot, mingling 
democratic with non-democratic methods=-= 





No--mingli dB" P "Eb rienaship with each other, the dimos and the non-=d8mo! 
in every territory and city. Démos and non-d8mos--that corresponds to 
the distinction previously made between those educated' for the highest 
offices, and those insufficiantly educated. So these to whom the conceselor 
ls mado aro tho dámos. The dimos means the poor; now poor does not 

mean of course, indigent. Poor means people who don't have leisure, 

who must attend to their farms, or whatever it may be. Now whille'the 
difference between rich and poor is severely restricted in this city, 

as we havo seen, there is still a difference between the richer and 

poorer, and therefore the difference between the demos and the non-demos. 
And there is a presumption that the non-demos, those who are better off 
will be to a higher degree educated than the others, and being better 
educated, more fit to occupy ruling offices. This shows again the opinion 
on which the city le based--the presumption, of the law, that education, 
1.0., education to virtue, and hence virtue,--and eubstantial property-== 

go together. We all know, and Plato and Aristotle knew, how questionable 
that presumption is. But it has a certaiu crude political possibility, 

and the question 18, can we ever get in political society, more than 

crude possibilities, plausibilities, as the basic assumption: that is 

of course a very great question. Yes? 




















Student: arlier about the universal homgeneous state you said that 

at the point of its completiom there are no longer any further great 
historical tasks. Wouldn't that also be the case in either the Republic 
or the founding of the colony, in the Laws? You suggested a certain 
kind of emptiness, as a result of this kind of combination== 





Yes, but in Plato there is no notion of historic tasks. You see, for 
Hegel, therefore also for Kogóve, there is a history in which the great 
individuals formed, as 1t were, the different epochs of history. Great 
historic tasks. No such task is anymore possible. Or differently etated, 
especially with a view to Kog8ve. The end of history means that philos- 
ophy has become wisdom--it is no longer a quest for wisdom, but wisdom. 
So all that men can do is study Hegel's Logic and Phenomenology, over 
and over, and no new thought of any consequence is possible. Whereas 

in Plato's Republic of course there is no end to philosophy, even in 

the Republic, let alone in the Laws. 





Student: I was responding to your comment about the émptiness, or 
what 1 gather. 
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Yes=-no future. 


Student: Well, in the situation of Plato, where there is no historic 
consciousness, wouldn't the ideal of either the Republic or the new 
colony in the Laws be the same thing, in the sense taat there is no 
future--once you have a good city, you don't try to change it. 


You must keep it. But it is endangered, There can be relapses, 
into barbarism, for example. From this modern point of view, that 
is not possible. 


Mr. Kaplen: Isn't the main difference then that in Hegel all the 
hunan possibilities are already exhausted, whereas in Plato they are not? 


I do not know whether they are exhausted in Aristotle, but surely not 
in Plato. ...Is thore any other point? Otherwise we will continue. 
Now last tine he had finished what he had to say about the council, 

and then turns to a new subject, in 758D10. 





ATH, This disposition of affairs in the city will prove a 
reasonable arrangoment. But what control are we to have, and 
what system, for the rest of the country? 








So in other words, the city is, or--whwt has to be done in the town, 
that has been concluded, We turn now to the rest of the city, to the 
country» 


ATH. Now that tho city and the whole country have each leen 
divided up into twelve parts, must not supervisores be appointed 
for the roads of the city itself, the dwellings, buildings, 
harbors, market, springe, and for the sacred glebes and thi 
temples, and all such things? 

CLIN. Certainly. 








Did he or did he not complete the account of what has to be done in 

regard to the city or town? First he said... he epeaks of the magistrates 
but there is not a mayor and city council subject so: ehow to the government 
of the whole country, It is not clear however, whether he wants to go 

to what has to be done about the countryside, or speak about the city. 

The difficulty is not diminished by what he says now... 





ATH. Let us state then, that for the temples there must be 
temple-keepers and priests and friestesses; and for roads and 
buildings and the due ordering thereof, and for men, and beasts 
too, to prevent their wrongdoing, and to secure that the order 
proper to states is observed both within the city bounds and 
in the suburbs, we must select three kinds of officers: those 
who deal with the matters just mentioned we shall call "town-= 
stewards," and those desling with the order of the market 
"narket-stewards."" 








So he says here, we must have first the priests and those connected 
with the sacred things, and then we must elect three kinds of rulers- 
but he identifies only two kinds, he omits a third, although he had 
explicitly spoken of three--this is the other difficulty in this 
transitional passage. Whether this is due to the fact that Plato 
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left this incomplete, remains to be seen. 


Mr. Kaplan: Isn't it strange that he regulates the priests, and 
immediately after the priests comes the roads? 


Not the roads in particular, the roads and the buildings, the good 
order and beauty of the city. But if we have temples,we must have 
roads to the temples, and buildings, especially those in the neigh= 
borhood of the temple, must be appropriate, 


Mr, Gary: There seems to be a lack of separation between church and state.. 
That doesn't exist. 
Mr. Gary: The separation? 


No. There are perhaps distinctions, but not separation, 
Mr. O'Neill: It seems that religion is being instituted for state purposes, 


That is a long question. How can the higher be put into the service of 
the lower? And are not gods higher than human beings?...To put religion 
into the service of the state: religion means the service of the gods, 
superhuman beings, and the state is a collection of human beings. Now 
how can the higher be put into the service of the lower? 


Mr. O'Neill: Well, the statesman who is founding the city is founding 
its religion also, isn't he? 


We have not yet read that passage; we will come to that, At any rate... 


Mr. Gary: I can think of examples where the construction of the temple 
is determined by a jealous god, whp would not tako to having this== 


Let us hear the Athenian Stranger on the subject, What 1 wanted to 
point out is only the strange transition from the council to what comes 
DoMe 


ATH. Priests of templos, or priestesses, who hold hereditary 
priesthoods should not be disturbed;== 


In other words should not be changed. 


ATH, But if asis likely to bo the case in such matters with 

a people who have been organized for the first timo, few or none 
of them have been established, then we must establish priests and 
priestesses to be temple-keepers for the gods, 


This seems to mean that it is a merely political arrangement. But 
let us wait, 


ATH. In establishing all these offices, we must make the 
appointments partly by election and partly by lot, mingling 
democratic with non-democratic methods, to cure mutual 
friendliness in every rural and urban district, so that all 
may be as unanimous as possible. 
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This refers to all the offices, including magistracies. 


ATH. As to the priests, we shall entrust it to the god himself, 
to ensure his own good pleasure, by committing their appointment 
to the. divine chance of the lot; but each person who gains the lot 
ve shall test, first, as to whether he is sound and true-born, and 
secondly, as to whether he comes from houses that are as pure as 
possible, being himself clean from murder and all such offenses 
against religion, and of parents that have lived by the same rule. 


So you see that is not done by human agencies; it is done by lot, 
and the lot which hitherto seemed to be something lower, as distinguished 
from the judgement of Zeus, takes on now a greater dignity, not to say 
sanctity. It seems that the priests are the only officials who are 
elected by lot in the city+...The god who picks by lot, however, may 

pick the wrong one, and therefore there must be a scrutiny, by human 
beings. 


Mr. Kaplan: This is because the god doesn't know the particulars. 


Perha; But in the tenth book it will be taught that the gods do know 
everything in particular; therefore that is a difficulty. 





ATH, They ought to bring from Delphi laws about all matters 
of religion, and appoint interpreters thereof, and make use of 
those laws, 


Now theso laws, regarding the divine things, they will be brought from 
Delphi, so that ie nothing which the city magistrate, as we would say, 
determines, The city establishes indeed the interpreters of these laws 
becauso the utterances of Delphi were famous for tieiír-enigmatic character, 
and there is need of people who will interpret thema 





ATH, Bach priestly offica should last for one year and no longer; 
and the person who is to officiate in sacred matters efficiently 
according to the laws of religion should not be less than sixty 
years old; and the same rules shall hold good also for priestean: 
For the interpreters the tribes shall vote four at a time, by 
three votingg, for four men, one from each tribej and when the 
three men for wiom most votes are cast have been tested, they shall 
send the other nine to Delphi for the oracle to select one from 
each triad; and thorúles as to their age and testing shall be 
the sane as for tune priests. These men mhell hold office for life 
as“interpreters;. aná whon one falls out, the four tribes shall 
elect a substitute from the tribe he belonged to. 




















Apparently in this case the election will take place by human agencies; 
nothing says they have to send to Delphi for the choice of a successor, 


ATH. As treasurers to control the sacred funds in each of:the 
temples, and the sacred glebes, with their produce and their rents, 
we must choose from the highest property-classes three men for the 
largest temples, two for the smaller, and one for the least exten= 
sive; and the method of selecting and testing these shall be the 
same as that adopted in the case of the commanders. Such shall be 
the regul a tions concerning matters of religion, 
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Why should the treasurers of temples be elected from the highest 
property-class? 


Mr. Gary: Because they would be less tempted to steal. 


I believe that was a very simple assumption; and perhaps also the 
assumption that people who have property are more experienced at 
handling property. Therefore they are more fit for that purpose. 

When he speaks of the interpreters, who are apparently the most important 
officials of this kind, they ere elected for life, and no age limit. 
So as in the case of other offícials, for example, the law-guardians 
seventy years-==but not there. Men may become cighty and still be inter- 
preters. That is the same in Aristotle's Politics, yes? 








Mr. Gary: That is almost the same in the Supreme Court, that there's 
no possibility of putting any pressure: on them if you know they are not 
going to be up for vote in a couple of years. 


Yes, but in the Laws this does not apply to the law-guardians who 

would rather correspond to the Supreme Court, but only to the interpreters 
of the sacred laws from Delphi. Aristotle says in his Politics that in 
tho right kind of city all the functions are determined according to 
nature. That is to say, the younger citizens will be the soldiers== 

and the middle-aged ones will be the deliberative part of the city, and 
the older ones will be the priests. He speaks of priests, not of inter- 
preters in particular but the same idea, this office does not require 
an age-limit. It can be done by old people, and perhaps by old people 
better than by young ones 








ATH, Nothing, so far as possible, shall be left unguarded. 

- As regards the city, the task of guarding shall be in charge of 
the commanders, taxiarchs, hipparcrs, phylarchs and prytaneis, 
and also of the city-stewards and market-stewards, wherever we 
have such officials propely selected and appointed. 





Here he mentions all the officials previously named: the military 
officials and the prytaneis, that is, the council--the committee of 

the council which rules for the month, With the exception of the law= 
guardianes and the priests. Whether they are omitted for the same or 

for different reasons is a matter of speculation. But he doesn't speak 
now of the town-wardens and the market-wardens, but he goes on as follows. 


ATH. All the rest of the country must be guarded in the 
following manner: we hava marked out the whole country as 

nearly as possible into tuelve equal portions: to each portion 
one tribe shall be assigned by lot, and it shall provide five men 
to act as land-stewards and phourarchs (watch-captains); it shall 
be the duty of each of the five to select twelve young men from his 
own tribe of an age neither under twenty-five nor over thirty. 

To these groups of twelve the twelve portions of the country 
shall be assigned, one to each in rotation for a month at a 

time, so that all of them may gain experience and knowledge of 
all parts of the'country. The period of office and of service 
for guards and officers shall be two years. From the portion in 
which they are stationed first,by the lot they shall pass on 
month by month to the next district, under the leadership of the 
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phrourarchs, in a direction frow left to right-- 
and that will be from west to east. When the first 
year is completed, in order that as many as possible 

of the guards may not only become familiar with the 
country in one season of the year, but may also learn 
about what occurs in each several district at different 
soasons 


They elect five phrourarchs, and..,mo, five times twelve phrourarchs, 
for every tribe. This group of five selects'twelve younger men=-they 

are the country-wardens proper, So each tribe will supply seventeen men, 
and the whole body will be 204, He will go on to speak about the 
country-wardens, we shall read that, for quite some time, As a matter 

of fact, the section on the country-wardens is the largest of the sections 
on the particular magistracies; just as the section on the priests 18 

the shortest. The section on the priests is in the centre of the magis- 
tracies discussed. I believe that is a solution to the difficulty we 
fougd at the beginning of our reading today, that we did not-know what 
will be the subject next. Especially we did not know==he says, we will 
select three kinds of rulers, but he mentioned only two, and did not 
mention the most important, namely the country-wardens. They are, you 
can say, the rural police, Now let us see what he says about them, 


ATH,--thoir leaders shall lead them back again in the 

roverse direction, constantly changing their district, 

until they have completed their second year of service, 

For the third year they must elect other land-stewards 

and phrourarchi 
During their period of residence in each district 

their duties shall be as follows: first, in order to ensure 

that the country shall be fonced as well as pcssible against enemies, 

they shall make channels wherever needed, and dig moats and build 

crosswalls, so as to keep out to the best of their power those 

who attempt in any way to damage the country and its wealth; 

and for these purposes. they shall make uso of the beasts of 

burden and the servante in each district, employing the former 

and supertising the latter, and choosing always, so far as 

possible, the timo when tnese people are free from their own 

business. In all respects they must make movement as difficult 

as possible... 





In other words they can arrange police for public service, that is part 
of security. 


ATH.=-for enemies, but for friends, whether men, mules or cattle, 
as easy as possible, by attending to the roads that they all may 
become as level as possible and to the rain=waters, that they may 
benefit instead of injuring the country, as they flow down from 
the heights into all the hollow valleys in the mountains: they 
shall dam the out£flows of their flooded dales by means of walls 
and channels, so that by storing up or absorbing the rains from 
heavens and by forming pools or springs in all the low-lying 
fields and districts, they may dause even the driest spots 

to be abundantly supplied with good water. As to spring-waters, 
be they streams or fountains, they shall beautify and embellish 
them by means of plantations and buildings, and by connecting 
the pools by hewn tunnels they shall make them all abundant, 
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ATE. and by using water-pipes they shall beautify at all 

seasons of the year any sacred glebe or grove that may be 

close at hand, by directing the streams right into the temples 

of the gods. And everywhere in such spots tae young men should 
erect gymnasia for themselves and for the old men; providing 

warm baths for the old: they should kee) there a plentiful supply 
of dry wood, and give a kindly welcome and a helping hand to sick 
folk and to those whose bodies are worn with the toils of husbandry 
a welcome far better than a doctor who is none too skillful, 


Well, one expect the Athenian to speak more in detail about what the 
town-police would have to do about the beauty of towns, but he is 
almost silent about it. But the rural police play a very great role, 


ÁTH. They shall carry on these, and all similar operations 

in the country districts, by way of ornament as well as use, and 
to furnish recreation also of no ungraceful kind. The serious 

duties in this department shall be as follows: the sixty must guard 
each their own district, not only because of enemies, but also 

in view of those who profess to be friends. And if one either of 
the foreign neighbors or of the citizens injures another citizen, 
be the culprit a slave or a freeman, the judges for the complainant 
shall be the Five officers themselves in petty casos, and the Fivo 
each with thoir twelve subordinates in more serious cases, where 
the damages claimed are up to three minao. No judge or official 
should hold office without being subject to an audit, excepting 
only those who, like kings, form a court of final appeal. So too 
with regard to those land-stewards: 1f they do any violence to 
those whom they supervise, by imposing unfair cherges, or by 
trying to plunder sone of sheir farm=stores without their consent, 
or if they take a gift intended asa bribe, or distribute good8== 

















This seoms to indicate that each phrourarch picks twelve men. 1t 

is very dark, and one gets into difficulties either way, if one assumes 
that the phrourarch picke twelve, or if one assumes that the five pick 
twelve. 


ATH. --or distribute goods unjustly--for yielding to seduction 
they shall be branded with disgrace throughout the whole state; 
and in respect of all other wrongs they have committed against 
people in the district, up to the value of one mina, they shall 
voluntarily submit to trial before the villagers sand neighbors; 
and should they on any occasion, in respect of either a greater or 
lesser wrong, refuse to submit thus--trusting that by their moving 
on every month to a new district they will escape trial=--in such 
cases the injured party must institute proceedings at the public 
courts, and 1f he win his suit, he shall exact the double penalty 
from the defendant who has absconded and refused to submit volun= 
tarily to trial. 


In other words this severe supersision is necessary because they have 
rather high functions as magistrates in the country, and they move 
every month to a new district. The temptation to commit such crimes 
is particularly great. (tape is reversed) 





ATH. The mode of life of the officers and land: 
during their two years of service shall be of the followiag 
kind. First, in each of the distriots there shell be common 
meols, at which all shall mess together. If a man absente 
himself by day, or by sleeping away at might, without orders 
from the officers or some urgent cause, and 1f tho Five imform 
against him and post his namo up in the market=-place as guilty 
of deserting his watch, then he shall suffer degradation for 
belng a traítor to his public duty, and whoever neets him and 
desíres to punish hín may givo hín a boating with impunity. 


There will be common meals-=the common meals were disucssed before, 
as you may tomembor--they were a Spartan or Cretan institution, and 
the Athenían had blamed thom to some extent, because they give 
inducement to homosexuality. And here you see especially they must 
also sleep thoro--they cannot go home at might to their wives, He 

can hardly have forgotten that. But apparently he ís willing to accept 
this inconvenience, because they must be together and super: 

another as far as their public duties are concerned. In addition, there 
will always be an older man or a fov older men around. 




















Mr. Gary: This seems like a totally unrelíable way of getting people 

to do things, because the Five inform against the person and they put 

his mamo up ín the marketplaco, and they fine hím, and the punishment 

da that anybody who finds bis can beat him up and not get arrested for 
that. 








los, as an additional disgrace. 





Mr. Garys Qkay, but the disgrace of having his nane put up ¿a the marke 
place could be laughed at, he could be very popular, 50 that ne eno vould 
want to beat him up, and he could be enormously big and strong, se 
of his popularity and strength, he could sleep all day and never go 
on: wátoh<. 





Well, the lav-guardians will to that, that this doesn't happen. 








ATH, And if anyone of the officers thenso: commite any such 
aot, 1t will be proper for all the sixty to keep an eye on himj 
and if any of them noticos or heáts 6£ uch añ act, but feils te 
prosecute, he shall be held guilty tufder the sano laws, and 
shall be punished more he shall 
be entirely disqualif1 ¡and over 
the young men. Over these matters the Law-wardens shall exercise 
most careful supervision, to prevent 1f possible their occurrenee, 
and, where they do occur, to ensure that they meet with the 
punishment they d 
Now it 16 noedíful that every man should hold the view, 
regarding men in general, that the man who has not been a servant 
will nover become a praiseworthy master, and that the right way 
to Guin honor is by serving honorably rather than by ruling hono- 
rably=-- 




















I would translate it more literally, 
will never become a pralseworthy magter, 


who does not serve as a slave 





--doing service first to the laws, since this is service to 
the gods, and secondly, the young always serving the older folk 
and those vho have lived honorable lives. 
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This is a general rule, which applies not only to the comntryvardens. 
It was a general viow that ono must first be a good eubordinate, 
good at obedience, before one can become good at commanding. But 
here the Athonían goes beyond that--ome must be much more proud at 
obeying than at being good at commandingo 


ATH. In the next place, he who ia made a land-steward must 
have partaken of the daily rations, which are coarse and uncooked, 


The term ho translates conrso ls ¿'apeinom; that word ls "humble." 

So an austero life of obedience., “Ve can say of obedience and of chastity. 
Peverty is not presupposed; they are likely to bé the sons of the more 
wealthy people; how can the sons of the poorer people be spared for 

two whole years, eppecially in the critical periods of agriculture? 











Mr, Gary: That's an objection which ie today about the army. 

People say the two years spent living in the army--2 don't know 12 

i6's eating turnips, but living in a condition of chastity of some 

kind and not making money-=people object that this 1s moro a burden 
on the poor people than the woalthy people. The poor people can't 

aftord to take the time and uso it in that wayo 


1 see, Well, I do not know what the pay is and what they would earn 
in civilian lifo 1f, possibly, unemployed. 





Student: In the section where he talks about its being better to serve 
as a sorvant than as a master, he's not rocomuending any kind of apprentice- 
ship where people serve as slaves, but rather a theoretical considerations.. 





Oh, no, they will be sent, they will be taught by the phrourarche, their 
superior officors, to do this and that==he will dewelop that in the sequel. 


Student: All men? 


They will have no servants of any kind. They must do all the work for 
themselves, just as soldiers. 





Student: But in earlier passagos he talks about servants and people 
having slaves-== 





When they are-=-when the matter is one of building 
or repairing a road, for example-=then they can command that the villagers 
around there put their slaves at their disposal, for public service. 





Dr. Kass: In the same passage, it moens to mo that the first miatement 
suggests that a man who has not served as a slave will not become a 
worthy master, an indication that the former ía a kind of training 

for the latter.. The lattor is somehow higher. And then the second 
statement is suggesting the opposite: that the right way to be honored 
is by serving rather than by ruliag. 


Mr. Strauss: Yes, only by serving can one learn to rule. That is 
the point. 
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Dr. Kass: The first statement seems to be a statement of pri 
requisites: in order to rule well, one needs first to obey well, 

But the second part of that statement, in English, the right way 

to gain honor is by serving honorably rather than by ruling honorably, 
suggests that the highest honor belongs to him who serves well rather 
than the man who rules well, 








Mr, Strauss: Yes, from this broader ponsideration, because service is to be the 
spirituaf the whole community--service to the laws, and service to the gods. 

In this sense, service is a more comprehensive duty; and ruling is, 

more form of services Some citizens are delegated for 

a dofinite period to ruling» Men ordinarily regard ruling as more 

noble than serving. One only has to look at (tnelem) in order to 

ses that 1f one has mo experience of one's oWns»» 











I still havo this difficulty with the passago, that the 

t seems to appeal to the re of men to rule: you'11 
never rule well if you don't obey. It seems at the very least a 
concession to that desire; or to mean there ls training of something 
in you which 1s in faot prior, namoly, tho desire to rules 





Mr. Strauss: Are the two incompatible? ...Sorving as a step toward 
ruling, and even that ruling is a form of serving. 1 belióve there 
io no difficulty. 





Mr. Klein: Serving the laws. 


Mr. Strauso: Yos, So that the ruler hi 
sorváco in iteolf the highest tulng, in this city. 





Dr. Kass: If the rulers are th 
the distinction between rulers an: 





rrante of tho laws, then 





Mr. Strauss: No, whether you are commanded by the law to obey or te 
rule, this distinotion remains. I mean, someone ls commanded by the 

law to be a genóral, 1.0., to command, But oven his commanding is the 
fulfiliment of a duty--service, Service is the more comprohensive thing» 





ATE, For whenevor the twelve have been chosen, being assembled 
togother with the five, they shall resolve that, acting like 
Jrvants or slaves to wait on 






the other farmers or villagers for their own private h 
but only for public requirements; and in all other respecte 


they shall determine to live a 
as thoir own ministors and , and thoroughly exploring, 
moreover, the whole country by summer and winter, under 
arms ("under heavy arms, as hoplites') for the purpose both 
of fencing and of learning each several district. For that 
all should have an accurate knowlgdge'of their own country is 
a branch of learning that is probably second to onone: so 
the young ought to practice running with hounds and all 
other forms of hunting, as much for this reason as for the 
general enjoyment and benefit derived from such sports. 


¡1f-supporting life, acting 
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ATH, With regard, then, to this branch of service, 

both the mon themselves and their duties, whether we 

choose to call them secret-service men or land stewarás 

or by any other names-every singlerman who means to 

guard his own state efficiently shall do his duty zealously 
to the best of his power. 











Vhat ho tranelates here by secret service men, li 
hidden, reminds of a kind of Spartan institution 
That was a kind of secret polí. 
by night especially, when thoy might do all kinds of mischie: 
part of their duty was to assassinato them, if they aro obnoxious. 

There is a story in Thucydides about quite a massacre which thoy mado, 

'£ the command of the authoriti: Now in this city such things don't 
happen, There were no Helote. Ho will take up the question of slave, 
there are of course slavos, and the question of runaway slaves must 

be faced. It is not discussed thero, but I take 1t for granted that 

these secret service men would take care of runaway slaves; I mean 

ot killing them, but bringing them back to their master This is not 
mentioned, but 1 would say once you have slaver y, you have also laws 
against fugitivo slaves, That is inevitable, and then the rural police 
are in a much better position to apprehend them, because the runaway 

slaves are not likely to stay in the city, where they will easily be found, 
but in out=-of=the wey places in the countrysid 

























Mrs. Kaplan: If a slave runs away, suppose from Sparta to Athena, 
would he always remain a slave? 


As a rule, But sometim: 
freedom to slaves who run away from the onomy city;,, that 18 ono warlike 
measure like any other-=-burning fields or villages and so on, 








Mrs, Kaplan: So 1t was a political--but not a logal institution, that 
someone who changed his location could become fr: 





No, it was not like the South and the North prior to the Civil War. 
There was everywhere slavery. There is one discussion as far as 1 know, 
ín Plato's work, of such a caso, at the beginning of the Protagoras. 
An apparently nice young man, Hippocrates, comes to Socrt in the 
morning, after having heard that Protagoras is in town. He “couldn't 
come in the evening because he had to run after a runaway slave. He 
had apparently brought him back late in tho night; but in the morning 
of course the firet thing was to moot Protagoras. “And I suppose that 
de told to throw some light on Hippocrat: a man, as one 
can say, who stands up for his rights would not do, 

ho didn't have any slavos. Now this is the end of the section on 
the country-wardens, which as we will see is by far the longest section 
in the part on the magistracion. 








ATH, The next step in our choice of oficiales is to appoint 
markot=-stewards and city=stewards. After the land-stewards 

(sixty in number) will come the three town-Stewards, who shall 
divido the twelve sections of the city into three parts, and shall 
copy the land stewards in having charge of the streets of the city 
and of the various roads that run into the city from the country, 
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and of the buildinge to 
to the requirements of the law; 





Sometimes the terms astu and polis are used synonymously; but at 
others the distinction becomes ci and they are not called 
vity-wardens, but town-wardens. Here 1t must be city, because the 
whole city must be divided into twelve parts. A twelfth of the cit; 
and a twelfth of the country, together, for one partz and the streets 
go from the center of town, through the countryside, following up to 
the borders. (He goes to the blackboard,) This is the whole city 
(cirole)--and wo divido the whole thing into twelve parts; and then 
the streets go out radially. Now there 1s only one city; 
may be a number of villages, belonging to particular parti 
onuntrysido. Think of Attica. The city is Athens, but there are quite 
a fow villagos in the countryside. Hero there must be a division of 
tho town and tho countryside into twelvo. 















ATH, --and they shall also have charge of all the vater-supplio: 
passed on to them by the guardo in good condition, to ensure that 
they shall be both pure and plentiful as they pour into the cisternas, 
and may thus both beautify and benefit the city, Thus 14 ie needful 
that th m-also should have both the ability and the leisure to 
1d to public affairs» Therefore for the office of city=wsteward 
every citizen shall nominate whatever person he chooses fren the 
highest property-class; and when these have been voted on, and 

they havo arrived at tho six men for whon most votes have been 

cast, then those whose duty 1t all select the three by lot; 
and after passing the sorutiny, these men shall oxecute the office 
according to the laws ordained for them. 














we learn here quite in passing that the town-wardens too will 
be elected from the highest property-¡ class. Who else? 1 would'say the 
country-warde. They alone have the leisure to fulfill these duti. 








Student: Suppose a man had two sons, one could be elected a town 
magistrate, and the other a country-warden, couldn't they? 


Yos, that is not excluded. Nothing ís said about the numerical relations 
of the four cli + I would assune that the highest proporty-olaes is 
much smaller in numbers than the other classes, 1 don't believe there 
would be more than 500 in tho highest property-clase; so most of them 
would fi11 some magistracy during any given year. One diffículty which 
ve have not taken up and which we may take up next time, is , how ie this 
possible, these young men who will be country-wardens, and by the ti: 
they are twenty-five, they may be married. This creates some difficulties 
for the poor wives, 1f they are in a common mess-hall and must not even 
sleep at homo. Wo will tako it up when we como to that. 




















Student: Perhaps they may leave with permission, 


That is true. But I don't believe he thought of this side, 1 suppose 
he thgught of something like a death of the father, or something rare 
which occurs more or less infrequently. 
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ATH, Next to these they must elect five market-stewarde 
from the second and first property-class in all other 

respecta the mode of their election shall be similar to that 

for the city-stewards; from the ten candidates chosen by voting 
they shall select the five by lot, and after scrutiny deolare 

them appointed. All shall vote for every official: any man who 
refuses to do so, 1f reported to the officials, shall be fined 
fifty drachmae, besides being declared to be a bad citizen. 

Whoso wishes shall attend the ecclesia and the public aseombly; 

and for members of the second and first property-classes 

attendance shall be compulsory, anyone who is found to be 

ten drachmao; but for 

a member of the third or fourth class it shall not be compulsory, 
and he shall escape without a fine, unless the officials for somg 
urgent reason charge everyone to attend. The market-stewarde must 
see to it that the market ís conducted as appointed by law: they 
must supervi; that 
no one does any damage; anyone does damego, if ho be a 
slave or a stranger, they shall punísh him with stripes and bonds, 
while if a native is guilty of such misconduct, they shall have 
power to inflict a fine up to a hundred drachmae of their own 
motion, and to fine a wrongdoer up to twice that amount, when acting 
in conjunction with the city-stewards. Similarly, the city-stewards 
shall have power of fining up to a mina of their own motion, and 

up to twice that sum in conjunction with the markot-=steward8. 






























As in the election of the law-guardians, the lower ol don't 
have to vote, and the candidates are to be elected fron the two highest 
classes. That means tho two highest classes aro among themselves. 
This gives the whole city that character which Aristotle calls oligarchic, 
a preponderance of wealth as wealth, 











Mr, Klein: What is the difference between eccle 





a and the public assembly? 
Mr, Strauss: 1 do not know. It may be just an inured use (unclear). 
Student: It may be what? 


Mr. Strauss: Well, one of these expressions where the two terms mean 
the sane thing. They are grammatically two, in meaning one. 





Mr. Gary: What is syllogos? (764Ak) (which is translated public assembly) 





Mr. Strauss: Some people having been called together: convocation. 
But another point, which is quite striking--these two magistrate 
the town-wardens and the market-wardens, were mentioned at the beginning, 
when he spoke of the magistracies; whereas a more interesting kind, 

the country-wardens, were not mentioned. 








Mr. Gary: Doesn't this contradict the notion given in Exodus Book 12 
or 13, that the laws are set in such a way that the homeborn and the 
sojourner would be treated under the same law? Here if a stranger 
coxes along and does some damage in the market-place, he gets the 

he gets stripes. That is, there 
be a different understanding of what to do with a stranger between... 





19.16 
Mr. Kaplan: The stranger and the homeborn have the same laws 
Mr. Strauss: But there is no premise that the members of that city 


were themselves strangers somewhere else, and therefore they should have 
compassion for strangers. 





Mr. Gary: Isso, then if its not reciprocal, you ee free to do what 
("les."") I think that reflects a very calculating understanding 
of the guest-friend relationship, the relationship of a strangor+.. 





Mr. Strauss: Well, the guest-friend will be ordinarily a man from 
another city, who will not commit any theft or mayhem in the market, y 
(VI still think..") I mean, these are degrading punishments, and t) 
ghould not bo inflicted on a citizen in the same way, on parts of the 
sovereign, and on people who are not parts of the sovereign. (" 1 think 
the stranger should be given the benefit....") Well, I will give 

you an example from this country. You may have heard that divorce is 
now no longer so frowned upon as it was in the past. But at least twenty 
yeares'1f an emigrant was divorced, or was divorced while he was waiting 
for citizenship, that was held against him. 











Mr. Gary: But haven't you said that you shouldn't treat people according 
to how they act but according to how they should be treated? 


Mr. Strauss: What does that mean? 


Mp. Gary; You don't regulate your justice according to whether 
people are strangers or someone you know; ¿it's the same for both, 


Mr. Straues: Yes, weol that ie not so, according to the view of the 
polis. The polis is a community of-=quote=="free and equals," And 

those who do not belong are of courso of lesser right. 1f they have 

a city of their own, then they are free and equal thero; but if they 

are slaves, or stateless, then they have no right, except what a city 
might grant, because they can use their services. Because they can be 
useful. 1 don't believe compassion would play any role. But usefulness, 
that is another matter. 








Mr. Gary: I wasn't thinking of compsssion specifically, but 1 was 
thinking of the divine aspect of the guest-friend relationship. 





Mr. Strauss: Yes, but the guest-friend is a citizen elsewhere. 
Say Megillus' family; they are citizens in Sparta, and they have 
friends in Athens, To be apolis, citylese--that is terrible, 





Mr. Gary: But nobody is citiless... 


Mr. Strauss: Yes, there are people, for example 
exiled, or someone has committed a murder, and to run from home»... 
then he is citiless. 1f someone slays him then, that may be a punishable 
offense, but needn't be. +... You canuot assume here Biblical notions, 
of cours 

. Now he comes to the officers in charge of education, and finally to 
the judiciary, And finally that is the end of the section on magistracies, 
and we will read that next time, if everything goes well. 


if someone is 
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Plato's Law: 
Lecture 20 


The city of Plato's Laws will have no communism of property, women, and 
children. But it is a city directed of course toward virtue, and not 
only towards the virtue of war, courage, as Sparta or Crete. And in 
accordance with this, there is to be a preponderance of virtuous men, 
as distinguished from the rich, or men of noble descent. So virtue is 
the guiding consideration; and that means, although it is naturally 
not mentioned, but it ie indicated==the guiding consideration is not 
freedom. Freedom is something which presupposes vírtue rather than 
something which is a guiding consideration, Now precisoly since the 
city of the Lays is an ordinary city, it has religious foundations. 
Not of course as Sparta or Crete, there is no claim of the code to be 
revealed by Zeus or some other god to the legislator 

Now as for the preponderance of the wirtuous in opposition to the 
preponderance of the rich, this 1s complicated by the fact that the city 
is divided into four property classes, and the highest class has greater 
privileges, or burdene="1t cuts both ways. In accordance with this 
there is no discussion in this section of the Laws which we are now 
reading, of the popular assembly. It is presupposed there is such a 
thing, but it is not thematically discussed, 

Onw point regarding the divine things. We have heard earlier 
in tho Laws that tho regime proposed here ls the rule of God, and 
that means the rule of nods, intellect, This is clearly distinguished 
from the rule of the Olympian gods; they are different from the cosmio 
gods, sun, mmon, and so on, Their relation can perhaps bo understood 
along the lines of a statement of Heraclitus: The one which is alone 
. wishes and does not wish...to be called by the name of Zeus 
ot wish--rejection of the Olympian gods as such==but wisho, 
In a way it calle for something like the Olympian gods. The one wise, 
the Fathor of the Universe, is not an Olympian god; but it calls for 
sometiing like tho gods of the city in a derivative wey. We will find 
some evidence for that in what we will read today. Now is there any 
point in what wo hed discussed last timo which you would like to take up? 
«o. Well, I remind you that we have read now of the provisiones regarding 
the law wardens, the military commanders, the council, the priests, and 
the police officers, those in commanding positions in the police. These 
are five: two more have to be considered, the officials in charge of 
education, and the judgos. These two sections we will read now. 














ATH. It will be proper next to appoint offícials for 

music and gyunastice=-two grades for each department, tho 

one for education, the other for managing competitions. 

By education-officers the law means supervisors of gymnasia 

and schools, both in respect of their discipline and teaching 
and of the control of the attendances and accommodation both 
for girls and boys. By competition-officers it means unpires 
for the competitors both in gymnastic and in music, these also 
being of two grades. For compotitions there should be the same 
umpires both for men and for horses; but in the case of music 
it will be proper to have separate umpires for solos and for 
mimetic performances--1 mean, for instance, one set chosen for 
rhapsodists, harpers, flute-players, and all such musicians, 

and another set for choral performers, We ought to choose first 
the officials for the playful exercise of choirs of chiláren and 
lads and girls in dances and all other regular methods of music; 
and for these one officer sufficos, and he must be not under 
forty years of age. 
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ATH. And for solo performances one umpire, of not less than 

thirty years, is sufficient, to act as introducer and to pass 

an adequate judgement upon the competitors. The officer and 
manager of the choirs they must appoint ín the following way. 

All those who are devoted to these subjects shall attend the 
assembly, and if they refuse to attend they shall be liable to 

a fine--a matter which the Law-wardens shall decide: any others 
who are unwilling to attend shall be subject to no compulsion. 
Every elector must make his nomination from the list of those 

who are experts: in the scrutiny, affirmation, and negation 

shall be confined to one point only--on the one side, that the 
candidate is expert, on the other side, that he is not expert; 

and whichever of the ten who come first on votes is elected after 
the scrutiny shall be the officer for the year in charge of the 
choirs according to law. In the same way as these they shall 
appoint the officer elected to preside for the year over those who 
enter for competitions in solos and joint performances on the flute. 
Next it is proper to choose umpires for the athletic conteste of 
horses and men from among the third and the second property=01 
this election it shall be compulsory for the first three classes to 
attend, but the lowest class shall be exempt from fines for non= 
attendance. 




















Shall we stop here at the moment? Here is clearly stated that in the case 
of the officials in charge of gymnastic competitions only men from the 
second and third highest property class are elegible, and those from 
the fourth property class are not obligated to participate in the election. 
Ho had suid nothing about who is elegible and to be an elector in the 
case of the official in charge of musical competition; but are we not 
pormitted to make an inference by analogy? If the fourth class 1s excluded 
even in the case of gymnastic, will it not be all the more excluded ín the 
case of music? There is a reference when he speak sof music to people 
who are concerned or devoted to this kind of thing, and experience-=án 
other words, in the old sense, educated people. Now generally speaking 
education goes together with wealth, something which ore likely to 
be found in the higher class than in the lower classes, So 1 presume 
that tho men in charge of musical competition will be in fact elected 
from the first two classes. That is not explicitly stated, but it is 
stated as--people who take an interest in that--and those who do not 
take an interest do not have to go. ”eopke who have to attend to their 
farms will have no inducement to participate in the election. Similar 
considerations apply to the eligíbility. This would imply one thing, 
regarding the Athenian's procedure: that he does not underline too 
trongly the disqualifications of the lowest class. It is implied in 
certain provisions, not only this one; but it is not underlined. For 
as he said earlier, one must not cause bad blood, and one must not cause 
dissatisfaction, and explicit discrimination is of course annoying. 
But if it goes under a more general name, under a code name, as 1 
believe they call it now, under the name of education or experience, 
that is another matter. 1 think one has to understand it this way. 































ATH. Three shall be appointed: twenty having been first selected 
by show of hand, three out of the twenty shall be chosen by lot, 
and they shall be subject also to the approval of the scrutin 
Should any candidate be disqualified in any voting or testing for 
office, they shall elect a substitute, and carry out the scrutiny 
by the same method as in the case of the original candidate. 
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So these are the provisions regarding the men in charge of competitions, 
both gymnastic and musical. Now he comes to education itself, the more 
important part, 
ATH. In the department we have been dealing with, we have still to 
appoint an officer who shall preside over the whole range of education 
of both boys and girls. 


Ho puts females first: the female as well as the male, to emphasize that 
this is a kind of equality of the two sexes, of which we shall hear more. 


ATH, For this purpose there shall be one officer legally appointed: 
he shall not be under fifty years of age, and shall be the father of 
legitimate children of either sex, or preferably of both sexes. 


So Plato excludes himself, yes? He would not become the official in 
charge of all education, because he is not a father of legitimate children. 








ATH. Both the candidate that is put first, and the elector 
who puts hin first, must be convinced that of the highest offices 
of State this is by far the most important. For in the case of 
every creature--plant or animal, tame and wild alike--1t is the 
first shoot, 1£ it sprouts out well, that is most effective in 
bringing to its proper development the essential excellence of 
creature in question. Man, as firm, is a tame creature: 
none the less, while he is wont to become an animal most godlike 
and tame when he happens to possess a happy nature combined with 
right education, 1f his training be deficient or bad, he turns out 
the wildest of all oarth's creatures. Wherefore the lawgiver must 
not permit them to treat the education of children as of 
secondary importance; but, inmsmuch as the presiding officer must 
be selected well, he must begin first by chargirg them to appoint 
as president, to the best of their power, that one of the citizens 
who is in every way the most excellent, 
Now this reminds of a very well-known passage at the beginning of 
Aristotle's Politics, where the fundamental thing is said in exactly 
the same way: there are some subtleties here which are not in Aristotle. 
The man who is properly educated is the most divine and most gentle 
living being, simply. But if he does not have the right kind of education, 
then he is the most savage living being on earth, The question 18, 
could there be savago beings not on earth? Artemis was called Akrittera 
--a more savago Artemis, a huntress, ome form of Artemis, Whether that 
is intended or not is uncertain, 
































hall go to the temple of Apollo, and shall each cast 
his vote for whichever one of the Law-wardens he deems likely 
best to control educational affairs. He who gains most votes, 
after passing a scrutiny held by the selecting officials, oth 
then the Law-wardens, shall hold office for five year: in the 
sixth year they shall elect another man for this office in a 
similar manner. 








So as he said that is the highest and most important office in the 
city, the man in charge of education. He will not be elected by lot 
as you have seen: nothing is said as to the class from which he is 
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likely to come. This will depend, 1 suppose, on what the chances 

are of getting a man who is best in every respect in the various 

slasses. What he said about the purpose of education in this section: 
one would have to compare that with the earlier definition of education. 
and here of course there is no reference to the law as the end of education, 
because education is here understood as the rearing of beings with a 

view to their natural end, not subject to any law. That is not altogether 
surprising. 








ATH, If anyone holding a public office dies more than thirty 
days before his office terminates, those whose proper duty 14 
s must appoint a substitute in the same manner. If a guardian 
of orphans dies, the relations, who are residents, on both the 
father's and mother's side, as far as cousin's chiláren, shall 
appoint a substitute within ten days, failing which they shall 
each be fined one drachma per diem until they have appointed 
the guardian for the children. 








Now this remark would be the proper end of the whole section on 
magistracy: what should be done if an office-holder dies during 
his tenure. But then he goes over to the seemingly irrelevant il 
what about guardians of orphans? Or is there perhaps a connection 
between magistrates in the city and guardians of orphans? Perhapa 
some mild joke here ent They aro, magistrates are,in a manner 
such guardians of orphans. They are not the parents of citizens, 
but their guardians. And they are in need of guardians, otherwise 
they would not need magistrates. 1 don't believe it is necessary to 
e this was one of the notes which Plato left behind and which 
mprobable pla I believe wo have 
hero reached the end of the section on magistraci. we will se 
in the sequel fron what he will say about the last magistracy discu 
namely the judges. 























ed, 


ATH. A state, indeed, would be no state if it had no 
law-courte properly establishod; but a judge who was dumb 
and who said as little as litigantes at a preliminary inquiry, 
as do arbitrators, would never prove efficient in deciding 
questions of justice; consequently it is not easy for a large 
body of men to judge well, nor yet for a small one, if of poor 
ability. The matter in dispute on either side must always be 
mado clear, and for elucidating the point at issue, lapse of 
tine, deliberation, and frequent questionings are of advantage. 
Therefore those who challenge each other must go first to the 
neighbors and friends who know most about the actions is dispute; 
if a man fails to get an adequate decision from them, he shall 
repair to another court; and if these two courts are unable 
to settle the matter, the third court shall put an end to the 
case. 








This is the introductory remark to the next section on the judges, 
and now he comes to the more specific and most important part. 


we may say vhat the establishment of 
les with the election of officials; for 
every official must also be a judge of certain matters, 
while a judge, even if not an official, may be said to be 
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an official of no little importance on the day when he concludes 

a suit by pronouncing his judgement. Assuming then that the judges 
are officials, let us declare who will make suitable judges, and 
of what matters, and how many shall deal with each case, 


Tho judges are and are not megistrates. What is the principle underlying 
the distinction between magistrates and judging? hat is the characteristio 
of judges, that they are taken to be special kind of magistrates or non- 
magistratesí The whole doctrine of separation of powers is based on the 
fact that there is an essential difference between the judges and tho 

other officials, The distinction between the judge, the judicial, and 

the magistrate, is explained at great length by Aristotle in the Politice; 
but he doesn't indicate any principle underlying that distinction. 

Wherever we find cities, we find these three functions fulfillod: 

and what interesto him is rather how does a domocraoy arrange th 

matters, how an oligarchy-"than what ís common to all cities. But 
the modern doctrines are doctrines of these three parts irrespective 
of the regime. Now I have hero a few passagos which may be holpful. 
The Federalist Papers, number 78, Hamilton 











The executive not only dispenses the honors, but holds 
the sword of the community. The legislaturo not only 

commands the purse, but prescribes the rules by which 

the duties and rights of every citizen are to be regulatod. 

The judiciary, on the contrary, has no influence over either 

the sword or the purse; no direction either of the strength 

or of the wealth of tho society, and can take no active resolution 
whatever. It may truly bo said to have neither force nor will, 

but merely judgement..(And judging may truly be the meaning of 
judicial)...and must ultimatoly depend upon the aid of the executive 
arm even for ite judgements. 








ALL these things in the Federalist Papers must go back to Montesquieu's 
Spirit of Laws, book eleven, chapter six. Right at the beginning there 
Montesquieu mekos the following remark: 


There are in every state three kinds of powers: the legislative 
power, the executive power==the power executing things which 
depends on the law of nations--and the power executing taings 

which depend on the civil law. By the first, the prince or 
magistrato makes laws for all time or always, and corrects or 
abrogates those which are made, By the second, the executive power 
referring to foreign affairs, he makes peace or war, sends or 
recelves embassies, establishes security, and prevents invasion, 

By the third he punishes crimen, or juáges the difference among 
individuals One would call the latter the power to judge, and the 
other simply the executive powor of the state. 


Here you have a distinction with a principle: first thing is laws, 
and legislatiyo power. Then there are two kinds of laws which are 
relevant here: international law, and national law. And the exe- 
cwtive power referring to actions taking place under international law, 
is the executive par excelence. And the executive referring to actions 
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under the national law, this is the judiciary. This is a tolerably 
clear distinction. “e do not find such a statement in Aristotle, who 
has the clearest statement on the subject among the writers of antiquity 
and the reason is this: because Áristotle doesn't speak of the legis- 
lative power, but of the deliberative power, which ia something very 
different from the legislative power. Ti deliberative power we Can say 
includes the legislative power, but goes much beyond it. For example, 
all decisions regarding war and peace, regarding revenue, regarding 
foreign trade, and even regarding trade within the state, all belong 

to the deliberative power. %o the reason why this distinction has 
become soemingly clear in modern time ís connected with the fact 
that the deliberativo power has been somehow reduced to the legislative 
power. And that is connected with the emergence in modern times of 
vhat the Germans call the Reichetag, the state in the service of law, 
and the state limited to and by the law. Of course the word is German, 
I have never heard an English equivalent, but the thought is more of 
English than of German origin, Yes? 








Mr. Berns: Isn't the basic condition of that, though, the shift to 
very large political units that can't bo simply surveyed by a small 
group of men? 








Mr. Strauss: Then in other words, the utmost you could expect would 

be legislativo assemblies, but not deliberative assemblios? And so 
even Locke was compelled to give the power regarding peace and war to 
the executive, to the federative power, as he called 1t? That could bes 
It is connected with this other thing, the polis with its=has more 
functions than to establish and to guarantee the law. And the highest, 
you can say the central, part of governmental power is the deliberativo 
power, because it makes all fundamental decisions. The magistrates 

are only executors of the law, and the judges are of course subordinate 
to the law. But the deliberative power makes all political decisions 
in every respect, of which legislation is only one. Then the notion 
which is connected with that,is that what we now call foreign affairs 
are simply subsumable under international law. Is there any other point? 








Mr. Berns: hat happens under the Foman impire with respect to this 
problem? 


Mr. Straues: Well, in fact the complete absorption of all three 
powers by the Roman Emperor slightly disguised by some seeming survival 
of legislative power in the Senate. The popular comitia were abolished 
and the Senate had to do what the Emperors politely or impolitely demanded, 
And the judges were appointed ultimately by the Emperor. 











Mr. Berns: Yes, according to at least Tacitus and Gibbon. 1 was 
wondering whether something like modern historians like to emphasize 
happened: that as the Empire got large, you had to have a great deal 
of administrative law, and all sorts of codes...that the political 
leaders on top didn't have to concern themselves with primarily,-- 


Mr. Strauss: Yes, in proportion technically important and politically 
unimportant... 
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Mr. Gary: 1 don't understand--you said that the executive position 
par excellence traditionally deals with international law. 

Mr. Strauss: In Montesquieu's language. 


Mr. Gary: Yes. But it seems to me there is no such thing as 
international law. 





Mr. Strauss: According to Montesquieu, there is. There are some 
people in the State Department who also believe that. 


Mr. Gary: I don't think that there is, and 1 think that the best 
that can be said for the Executive is that he's a kind of public 
relations man. 1 mean he really doesn't have much to do aside from 
public relations, according to the program that is set up here, 1£ 
you don't accept Montesquieu»... 





Mr. Strauss: Yes, but he accepts that in addition to international 
law, there is still--for example, what should be done about Taiwan 
and ping-pong and the Middle Eas t headaches. . You 
can't say that the President doesn't earn his keep. 








Mr. Gary: Yes, but 1 could say that he 


Mr, Strau Even if he is absolutely cynical in regard to international 
law, which 1 believe he is not, but even if he were he would have quite 
a bit to do. In addition, the Chief Executive in this country is also 
the Chief Executive regarding internal affairs, as you kuow. Mr. Dr. Kase? 





Mr. Kase: The distinction between the ancient and the modern: 
would you say that one point which is perhaps fundamental is the 
emphasis, the difference between the emphasis on the common good 

and the private good (tape does nt pick lp jetecvecióng 3 Sccomds) o.» 

and that therefore the reduction of the deliberátive to the legislativo 
coincides with the view of law as governing in a way least ? 








Mr. Strauss: Yes, that is connected, sure. The modern notion of 
frwedon is connected with the fact that originally--which is today 
slightly overlaid by other things--the fundamental political or 

moral phenomenon are the natural rights of man. Beginning of the 
Declaration of Independence. Today of course this is regarded al 

nonsense by most people as you know. But when you hear then talk 

about civil liberties, they treat them as if they were in fact natural 
right: freedom of speech, of assembly, and so on. 5o that still survives, 
although not longer stated in its original terms. Whether it has not 
lost its basis by abandoning the natural right basis, that is a question. 
Yes, surely it is connected with that. And in the first place we have 
the natural ríghts of individuals who associate in order to protect 

their natural rights, and the laws are the instrument for protection. 

Or in a slightly more technical language, the laws are the public 
judgements as to the means of self-preservation. In the state of 

nature, everyone is the judge. Therefore war of everybody against 
everybody. And if we want to have peace, the judgement on the means 

of self-preservation must be transferred to the sovereign, and then 

that is law. And if you have laws, peaceful living together is possible, 
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and the primary purpose of government is of course to establish the 
laws, and naturally also to protect the society against invasion or 
other wicked people. 


Mr. Gonda: I'm interested in Mr, Berns's question. Is it possible 
that something as large as the Roman Empire can still be understood 
on the ancient principle, where the state is in the widest sense, a 
nation--then the question of the polis is no longer (unclear) + 
doesn't have the same forco». 








Mr. Strauss: No, the polis-=we11l, with Alexander's conquest, in a way 
already with his father Philip's conquest--the polis has ceased to be 
an interesting political institution. It was taken over by something 
We can call an empire, the empire of Alexander or the smaller empires 
of his successors. Then of course finally the Roman Emp. Such nen 
as Cicero still tried to understand the Roman Empire, that is to say, 
Roman Republic of his time, in terms of Plato and Arastotle's teaching 
about the city, but this was a tour de force, and quite a few--in the 
first place, a complete disregard of the question of size. Cicero 
doesn't discuss that at all. 











Mr. Sonda: What about the question of friendship? 
Mr. Strauso: Yes, friendship, that is possible; I mean, in tho 
strictest sense, as 1t is in Aristotle, it is a union of very fow 

people. Now you can say of course, friendship should also be the bond 
of the citizen. But what does it mean when you have such a Babylon-like 
city as Rome, in the lato Republic? So that the thoughts or the worda 
of Plato or Aristotle are still used, by Cicerg, but fhey have no longer 
that resonance they had in Plato or “ristotle.. >. Y” Becauso there 
was no longer a polis the There was one polis which had swallowed up 
all other poleis. And in ¿te way, Augustus and the later emperors drew. 
the conclusion to that. (tape reversed) (a question goes unrecorded) 
The actual abolition of the common wealth, of the republic. But Augustus 
was a very shrewd politician you know, as so he preserved the name 
of the magistrates, as Tacitus says. But they were no longer. He wa 
at tho sane time consul, and tribune of the plebes, and praetor, 1 don't 
know what e: then these magistracies had lost their meaning» 

Do you remember where we are? (767B) 





























ATH, Having put down the judges too as magistrates, we will say 
which judges are proper, and for which things, and how many in 
each case. 

The most elementary form of court is that which the two 
parties arrango by themselves, choosing judges by mutual agri 
of the rest, there shall be two forms of trial--the one when 
a private person accuses a private person of injuring him and 
desires to gain a verdict by bringing him to trial, and the 
other when a person believes that the State is being injured 
by one of the citizens, and desires to succor the common weal, 

Who and what sort the judges are must now be explained. First, 

we must have a court common to all private persons who are having 
their third dispute with one another. It shall be formed in this 
way. On the day preceding the commencement of a new year of office== 
which commences with the month next after the summer solstice-- 

all the officials, whether holding office for one year only or 





ent, 
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longer, shall assemble in the same temple and, after adjuring 

the god, they shall dedicate, so to say, one judge from each 

body of officials, namely, that member of each body whom they 
deon the best man and the most likely to decide the suite for 

his fellow-citizens during the ensuing year in the best and 
holiest way. These being shosen,they shall undergo a scrutiny 
before those who have chosen them, and shoulgány be disqualified, 
they shall choose a substitute in like manner, — Those who pass 
the scrutiny shall act as judges for those who havo escaped the 
other courts, and they shall cast their votes openly. The 
Councillors, and all the other officials who have elected them, 
shall be obliged to attend these trials, both to hear and to 

see; and anyone who wishes may attend. Anyone who accuses a 
judge of deliberately giving an unjust judgement shall go to the 
law-wardens and lay his charge before them; a judge that is 
convicted on such a charge shall submit to pay double the amount 
of the damage done to the injured party; and if he be held to 
deserve a greater penalty, the juáges of the case shall estimate 
what additional punishment must be inflicted, or what payment 
mado to tho State aud to tho person who took proceedings, In the 
matter of offences agains t the State it is necessary, first of all, 
that a share in the trial should be given to the populace, for 
when a wrong is done to the State, it is the whole of the people 
that are wronged, and they would justly be vexed if thoy had no 
share in such trials; so, whilo it is right that both the beginnirg 
and the ending of such a suit should be assigned to the poeple, 
the examination shall take place before three of the highest officicls 
mutually agreed upon by both defondant and plaintiff; should they 
be unable by themselves to reach an agreement, tho Council must 
reviso the choice of each of them. In private suits also, sobar 
as possible, all the citizens must have a share; for the man who 
has no share in helping to judge imagines that he has no part or 
lot in the State at all, 





Now wait a moment, Here this is offenses against the city; there was 
as you probably know,no public prosecutor in Athens. Plato also doesn't 
ascume that there was a public prosecutor; but anyone who wishes may 
actas a prosecutor. Now it would be interesting to see how 
Socrates would have fared under the provisions in this Cretan city. 

Of course a full answor is not possible before we know the law regarding 
inpioty, as it is established later on in book ten. But the judicial 
procedure would be more favorable. because the demos does not have completo 
control over the trial. The final decision does not rest with the demos, 
nor the preparation. As for this principle to which he refers, that 1£ 
wrong is done to all, all should be judges, is perhaps open to this 
difficulty, that no one should be judge in his own case; and here all 

are to be judges in tne case of ali, But I suppose there is no alterna- 
tive to that in this particular case, and it shows one of the limitations 
of justice. 


Mr, Klein; (unclear)...the beginning and the end of such a suit should 
be assigned to the people...the beginning and the end. 


Mr. Strauss: Youxe right, 1 suppose, the initiation. The accusation 
will bi 





Mr. Klei 





The ending. 
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Mr. Strauss: The final decision, the verdict. That is true. But 

the basanos, the examination, is in the hands of the three highest 
offices, regarding which the defendant and the prosecutor must agree. 

In other words, Socrates and Meletus would have to agree regarding a 
kind of arbiter, and if they could not agree, as is likely the case 
there, then the Council would make a selection. But the main point 
concerning the case of Socrates in Crete, is what would the law regarding 
inpiety be? If itis like the Athenían law, then Socrates might very 
well have had the same fate as he had in Atnens. But the law in Crete 

is different. There is especially a highest and somewhat secret board 
of officials, the nocturnal council, and they will have long conversations 
with people who are accused of impiety, 1 mean, of impiety in their 
thoughts, not in their actions, and will try to persuade them óf the 
error of their ways, and if they let themselves be persuaded, it is all 
right. Only if they remain suubborn and are at the same time unjust 

in their actions. But of course, the two things might be separate from 
one another....Well, if this year were much longer, we could read this 
together. 











ATH. Therefore there must also be courts for each tribe, and 
judges appointed by lot and to meet the sudden occasion must 
judge the cases, unbiassed by appeals; but the final verdiot 
in all such cases must rest with that court which we declare to 
be organized in the most incorruptible way that is humanly 
possible, specially for the benefit of those who have failed to 
obtain a settlement of their case, either before the neighbors 
or in the tribal counts. 

Thus as concerns the law-courts==which as we say cannot 
easily be called either "offices" or "non-offices" without ambiguity-- 
this outline sketoh serves to describe them in part, though there is 
a good deal it omite; for detailed legislation and definition 
concerning suits would most properly be placed at the conclusion 
of the legislative code. So let these matters be directed to wait 
for us at the conclusion... 




















Yes, that is clear, because we do not yet know the laws, and therefore 
we cannot say the last word about the judicial organization. But now 
you note the repeated reference to the fact that the judges are and are 
not magistrates. 


ATH. --and 1 should say that the other official poste have had 
most of the legislation they require for their establishment. 

But a full and precise account concerning each and all of the state 
departments and the whole of the civic organization it is impossible 
to give clearly until our review has embraced every section of its 
subject, from the first to the very last, in proper order, So now 
at the point where wo stand--when our exposition has reached so far 
as to include the election of officials--we may find a fit place 

to terminate our previous subject, and to comnence the subject 

of legislation, which no longer needs any postponements or delays. 


So now this is the completion of the section on the magistracies, 
which fills the first half of book six, and now begins the legislation 
proper, which goes to the end of the whole work. Is there any point 
you would like to raise regarding the magistracies? 
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Mrs. Kaplan: In all this section, if 1 remember rightly, only 
the teachers of gymnastic and music should be what we call more 
professional, or what was here in the translation "experts." 

Only two categories. The rest were people chosen according t0.... 


Mr. Strauss: But of course military officers it goes without saying, 
must be people who have undergone military training, and have shown 
themselves to be able commanders in previous wars. Otherwise they 
would not be able to be elected by their conrades-in-arms. 


Mrs. Kaplan: That is common sense. 


Mr. Strausst Now let us see who are the others. The guardians of the 
laws surely must be knowers of the laWS+... 





Mrs. Kaplan: But no other training is mentioned, except in this section, 
that they have to be experta, about music and gymnastic. (unclear) 





Mr. Strauss: He mentions this in connection with the fact that they 
aro to be elected from the second and third class, and not from the 
fourth, and in this context he mentions the requirement of experience, 
that is the Greek word, for men in charge of the music conteste, 


Mrs. Kaplan: For the whole body of magistrates, there were not 
supposed to be +... 


Mr. Strauss: Yes, but by their bringing up..think for example of 
these younger people, the country-wardens. They act under the supervision 
of an older man, who has been clected, and he has picked these young 
people. They aoquire experience and knowledge under his guidance== 

they serve under him for two full years--s0 they acquire full knowledge 
of the territory in all seasons of the year. Then the people who have 

to interpret the laws which are brought from Delphi or other oracles, 

they also must have sono knowledge of how to do these things. 








Mrs. Kaplan: They must have common sense. 
Mr. Strauss: No, no, they must also have experience. Specific experience, 
Mrs. Kaplan: And they are chosen nostly from the educated class, 


Mr. Strauss: That is at least the hope of Plato. Therefore the 
whole of book seven is devoted to education, and we have seen that 
the man in charge of education as a whole is the most important 
officer in the city. iverything depends on that education, and this 
is supposed to be common to the whole citizen-body. But in fact, 
only the more elementary parts, the three arts, as 1t were, are given 
to all. 


Mrs. Kaplan: So there are whole segments of the population which are 
without education».. (unclear) 





Mr. Strauss: But voting in many cases requires a written vote, so they 
must write. And I don't believe that this was meant in order to exclude 
people in a fraudulent way from voting, which of course has been done. 
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Mr. Strauss: No they would read and write; but the slaves, 
especially the barbaric slaves, are not likely to do that. And 

as for the people who were not citizens, who were only resident 
aliens, that was of no concern to the legislator. 1 mean, if these 
people try to get some education for their children, that was their 
business, but it was not a concern of the legislator of the city 

to take care of their education. 


Mrs. Kaplan: So these 5,040 people ("And their families."")--and 
their families, we can suppose were at least. --could write and 
read, and do elementary arithmetic. 


Mr. Strauss: And gymnastics, and choral danc And formation of 
character. That was much more important, than what is now called 
education, in the sense of transmitting facts...you know» Because 

the facts which they had they simply learned by growing up, by living 

all their lives in tho city, and talking to people who had been officials 
or ambassadors, and by being present in public discussions, public debates, 
So they knew sufficiently for political purpo 








Mrs. Kaplan: What is here is a remarkable stress on administration. 
This is through the desive of a small state, and probably the desire 
to educate people in a friendly way. Because first of all you turn 
to your neighbor. In modern education there is no such provision. 
(remainder unclear) 





Mr. Klein: I don't understand the translation here at one point, 7680, 
the last three lin The translation says, "For detailod legislation 
and definition concerning suits would most properly be placed at tho 
conclusion of the legislative code." Now where does he get "legislativo 
code! ? 





Mr. Strauss: Nomothesia, At the end of the legislation, the preciso 
establishment of tho laws regarding law-suits, together with the distino- 
tion, would in the most correct way be given at length toward the end of 
the legislation. — You know, what is always understood: the magistraciea 
are one thing, and the laws are another 


Mr. Klein: Yes, my question is whether the telos nomothesias is to be tters'z0d a: 
a codo, a legislative code. 


Mr. Strauss: No, toward the end. Pirst, you lay down the laws 
regarding theft, say. And then you lay down the judicial procedure 
as to how that should be prosecuted. So only very general remarks 
about the judicial procedure are made now, and after we are through 
the substantive law, then we will come through to the more procedural 
part of the law... in modern language. 





Mr. Klein: Then what is telos nomothesias? 
Mr. Strauss: The end of the legislation. 


Mr. Klein: Well, is that a code? 
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Mr. Strauss: Insofar as the code is a product of the legislation. 
I believe that the distinction here, as well as in other places, 
is the one which we have heard so frequently, there are two things 
the magistracies and the laws. And the magistracies come first. 
They are the iron bonds which hold the whole thing together. And then 
the laws. Of course there are laws regarding the magistracies. 
This is a minor difficulty. Then he says, in a narrower sense, the 
laws are something different from the magistracies, and in particular 
fron the judicature. The details regarding trials and proceedings 
before lawcourts will be given afteg¿gubstantive legislation has been 
completed. 

Now whether that is in fact done or not is a question. 





Mr. Klein: Yes, that is what I mean. 1 doubt whether everything is done. 


Mr. Strauss: There are statements later on here and there as to 
which kind of law-court is in charge of this kind of crime or civil 
suit, but there is not a plan of the whole work of the Laws. 


Mr. Klein: Itis interesting that what is said here about the judge... 
never refers,..explicitly...to their knowing all the laws. 


Mr. Strauss: Well, there is some roference in the carly part, is there 
not, that the judge must know more than the litigant? 

/Yes, but I understood that 
Mr. Klein: ' to mean he must know more about the facts 





Mr. Strauss; But he must also know, 1 think, the law. And in the 
case of an ambiguity of the law, he must bejable to reach an equitable 
interpretation, otter 


Mr. Klein: That is not stressed. 
Mr. Strauss: No, no. That is the whole statement about the magistracies 


is very sketchy. One must try to get out of it what one can, but there 
are many great difficulties. Mr. Dr. Kass? 





Mr. Kass: This is a peculiar question, but in the discussion of the 
procedure for the election of the magistrates, there's frequent re-election, 
every year in the case of judges, and one is to choose the best: man for 

the job. It's very different from cur procedure of selecting judges, 

and wouldn't one assume that the best man would perhaps remain the best 

man year after year? 


Mr. Strauss: That is popular government. There must not be-=to that 
extent, this is democratic. Who rules for a longer time? Only the law- 
wardens, they have life tenure, but beginning when they are fifty, and 
not all of them will live to seventy. And the chief of education, or 
the minister of education, he for five years. But ell of the others 
are for one year. 


Mr. Kass: The question is not so mush on the procedure, but isn't 
the supposition that if a procedure works well, possibly the same men 
will stay in office? 


Mr. Strauss: But he must be subject to control. And one form of control 
is of course re-election. By the way, you are not quite fair when you 
say of these qualifications that the best man is not relevant in this 
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country. Do you remember the outcry when President Nixon tried 

to appoint Carswell and Haynsworth to the Supreme Court? The reasons 
were, siuply, they are not the best men--there are better men around. 
So that is not altogether irrelevant. 





Student: Why is it necessary to 
this appointment of the magistrates? Megillus and Clinias would be 
satisfied 


Mr. Strauss; Yes, but the Athenian Stranger speaks not only to Megillus 
and linias; he speaks also, as will appear later, to future generations. 
Because later it will come out, the question arisos, what kind of books 
should they read, in that school? And then it is said, the most important 
book will be their conversation, So the future generations,..that is as 
if someone would say, the chief reading matter for high schools in this 
country should be the Federalist papers. But naturally that is not quite 
a sufficient comparison, because the laws are much more comprehensive than 
the Federalist papers. 




















Mr. Gonda: Those future generations of potential lawgivere, say== 
not everyone will do that, 


Mr, Strauss: Not all are law-wardens. And everyone should know 
the laws at least sufficiently in order not to transgress them, and 
also to be preferably imbued with their spirit. And therefore the 
preludes of which he had spoken. 





a 
Btidents Dosa Qhat sena! tiar people Lilo Cliniay Megidlas wÍ21:be 
aware of this deception, or will they not seo through ite 
dimensions? 





Mr. Straues: Well, being old hands at laws, they cannot be presumed to 
bo what is called naive. The Spartans were known for paucity of speech== 
laconic, yes?--and that does not mean of course a lack of prudence. 
The Cretans were famous, at least in later times, but perhaps already 
in classical times, for being great liars--or as it is put here, that 
they excel more by manifoláness of thought than by manifoláness of 
speech. Which means sly speech. Surely 1 think they see through 
quite a few of these things without necessarily cormenting. That would 
be part of their political judgement, that they would not comment. 














Student: Then the desired end of having rulers rule openly involves 
compromise in some way. That is, public rule--its open character=: 
is already compromised. 


Mr. Strauss: I may not understand you acoustically. 
Student: I thought one of the more desirable elements of the good 


regime was that 1t was open rule by public men--they weren't being 
a nocturnal council, let's say--but this development is disappointing» 





Mr. Strauss: Why, why? Sure, the good men mustrule openly in broad 
daylight, but that does not mean they will divulge every deliberation, 
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at every time, in public. "Governments openly arrived at' is not 
necessarily the assumption of Plato. Secrecy may very well be important, 
especially in foreign relations, but perhaps also in internal things. 

We saw this slightly sinister reference to the kryptoi, you know 

the secret police; that is by definition secret. Shall we read a bit more? 


CLIN. The previous subject , Stranger, you have treated to 

our entire satisfaction; but we welcome still more heartily 
the way you have linked up your past statements with your future 
statements--the end with the beginning. 


Clinias praises particularly this link-up of the beginning of what 
he has done hitherto with what will come, with the statements about laws. 


ATH. It seems then that up to now our ancientegame of reason 
has been finely played. 

CLIN, You are showing, 1 think, how fine is the serious work 
of our citizens. 


Well, the Athenian calls what they have been doing the sensible play 

of old venerable men. And Clinias corrects that--he says, you seem 

to reveal the fine seriousness of the men--in contradistinction to the 
old men. He probably means the citizens of the colony, but he may also 
nean, this is not something merely for old men we are doing, but something 
very male, presupposing all the vigor of men. The Áthenian had spoken 
before of the play of old men with a view to legislation--at least twice 
before. But in the previous cases he had not been corrected by Clinias. 
This timo Clinias defends the dignity of legislation against iuplicit 
criticism of legislation, that it is an activity not quite seriou 
that is what play here means. 











ATH. Very probably; but let us see whether you agri 
about another point. 

CLIN, What is it, and whon does ii concern? 

ATH. You know how, for instance, the painters' art in depicting 
each several subject seems never to get to an end, and in ¡te 
embellishing it seems as if it would never stop laying on colours 
or taking them off=-or whatever the professional painters term 
the process--and reach a point where the picture admite of no 
further improvement in respect of beauty and lucidity. 





with me 





Therefore because of the imperfect painting that is not quite serious, 
hence playful. 


CLIN. I, too, remember hearing something of the fact you 
mention, although 1 am by no means practiced in that kind of art. 
ATH. You are none the worse for that. 


That does not mean merely that Clinias is not worse off because he had 
no experience in painting, but it means that this is altogether for 

a human being not so terribly important to be inexperienced in that. 
That is, I think we must keep this in mind. There is no veneration for 
art, in the sense in which art is used now. It is clear that Plato or 
any other man of a former age valued the natural beauty, say, of a human 
body, as a model for any painted bodies. Therefore it is far superior 
in dignity to what the painters do--however much we may be shocked by 
this judgement. 
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Mr. Straues (cont,): When we think of some first-rate painting, 
one cannot quite understand that. But that is doubtless what he 
means. 


Mr. Berns: Doesn't one have to qualify that? because the painter 
could present an image of a bodily perfection that would surpass the 
actual perfection one would find..because chance plays a role in what 
actually is, whereas the artist can eliminate chance. 


Kr. Strauss: Yes, but there is one little thing: however beautiful 
this Helen or super-elen is whom he paints, she can't move, she can't 
speak. So you would at least have to wait for cinema, to get something 
which would be adequate. And even that would probably be open to 
objections, yes? 


ATH. We may still use this fact, which it has occurred to us 
to mention, to illustrate the following point. Suppose that 

a man should propose to paint an object of extreme beauty 

and that it would never grow worse but always better, as time 

vent on, do you not see that, since the painter is mortal, 

unless he leaves a successor who is able to repair the picture 

1f 1t suffers through time, and also in the future to improve it 

by touching up any deficiency left by his own imperfect craftemanship, 
his interminable toil will have results of but short duration? 

CLIN. True. 

ATH. Well then, do you not think that the purposs of the lawgiver 

is similar? He purposes, first, to write down the laws, so far 
as he can, with complete precision; next, when in the course of 
time ho puts his decree to the test of practice, you cannot suppol 
that any lawgiver will be so foolish as not to perceive that very 
many things must necessarily be left over, which 1t will be the 
duty of some successor to make right, in order that the constitution 
and the system of the State he has organized may always grow better, 
and never in any way worse 
CLIN. This, of course, is what everyone neturally desires. 











Yes. So what is the meaning of the comparison of legislation to painting? 
The legislator paints the most beautiful likoness; and it goes without 
saying that such a painting is much more beautiful than any painting 

by a painter can be.» Because they don't paint the most beautiful life, 
neaning the exercise of the nobility of their soul. Just as a painter 
cannot complete his painting, the legislator cannot complete his code, 
and therefore he must have trained successors, and that they will do. 

Let us only read the next speech. 


ATH. Suppose then that a man knew of a device indicating how 
he could teach another man by deed and word to understand in a greater 
or less degree how he should conserve or amend laws, surely he 
would never cease declaring it until he had accomplished his 
purpose. 
CLIN, He certainly would not. 
Yes. It will become clear next time from the sequel, that the legislator 
is especially necessary to have to train such successors because the pros- 
pect of someone like the Athenian Stranger being present at every generation 
is very small. That we will discuss next time. 
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Plato's Laws 
Lecture 21 


I thought that by the end of the academic year we could have read 

the sixth book, but now it looks as if we can read at least part of 

the seventh book as well. An extraordinary thing in my life. Last 
time we completed our reading on the section on the magistracies, and 
began the section on the law in a strict and narrow sense. Now as 

for the section on the magistracies, they have a clear plan: if we 
take only those magistracies which are unquestionably and unqualifiably 
magistracies, then the most important are discussed at the beginning 
and the end. At tie beginning, the law-guardians; and the end, the 
officers in charge of the whole of education. But there is another 
agistracy, regarding which it is dubious whether it is a magistracy. 
and this is the law-courts, or the judges. Now if we add them to the 
magistracies, as the Athenian does, then we would see the central places 

in the section on magistracies occupied by the priests. Now what is in 

the center is most important; but most important is an ambiguous expre- 
sion--from what point of view important? The Athenian Stranger doesn't 

of the priests that they are most important, as he does of the law- 
guardians and the officer in charge of education. We must remind ourselves 
again of that succinct expression of Aristotle in the Politics, whero he 
speaks of the priests, the men in charge of the divine things, and says they 
occupy the fifth and the first place. The fifth, in that order in which 

he has named them, but in another way, they occur in the first place, 
because of the intrinsic rank of the divine beings as distinguished from 

the humans. 

A special difficulty concerns the law-courts. They are and they are 

not magistracies. Now behind this remark there is a distinction, 
specially for Aristotle, of magistracy as distinguished from the council 
and law-court. This distinction occurs perhaps prior to Plato and Aris- 
totle, in Thucydides, or rather in the peace of Nicias as reported by 
Thucydides, book five paragraph eighteen, where one provision is that 
some cities, Delphi being one of them, should remain autonomoi, 

autotelc. autodikoi--have their own laws, have their own ragistracies 
and have their own law-courts. But there is only tnis question: whether 
the second expression, autotel £ which could very well nean having their 
own magistracies, does not Jan, should establish their own taxes. 

As for the principle underlying this whole discussion, and also 
underlying Plato's remark, that law-courts are or are not magistracies, 

I am not aware of any discussion of this in either “lato or Áristotle 
or other ancient writers--but we can perhaps understand it most simply 
that actions of the law-courts are never initiated by the law-courts 
themselves--but by plaintif?s, in the case of civil suits, or by any 
interested citizens, in the case of public suits. There were no public 
prosecutors. The public prosecutor would of course be a magistrate. 
But the law-courts as law-courts do not initiate proceedings. Pe haps 
this is an important consideration, 

Then to come back to something which 1 have more than once 
mentioned, the distinction of theso three parts of the polis, the 
megistracios, the deliberative, and the judiciary, is something very 
different from what we know as a separation of powers. And that has 
to do--the separation of powers has to do with the concern with freedom=- 

a concern in this form alien to the classics. Freedom means here-= 
especially in Montesquieu, a classic on this subject--the security 
of the individual. So you know absolutely where you stand, there 
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can be no arbitrery action, arbitrary action being action which is 

not defined by law. So that judicial discretion is, strictly speaking, 
arbitrary. In the words of Monte quieu, the judge is a mouth which 
pronounces the words of the laws. He subsumes a given case under 

the law in question, and that is all he has to do. That is of course 
not the spirit of the common law, but it comes quite naturally to 
continentals. The question is, what is freedom? and everything in 

a way depends on that. Now there is a remarkable--in Montesquieu, 

in the very context where he speaks of these things, in book eleven of 
The Spirit _of Laws, he says, 


Liberty in society can only consist in one's being able to 
do what one ought to will, and not being constrained to do 
what one ought not to will, 


It is not said that the ought or ought not is determined by any=-- 
it is determined only by positive law. This by itself could be taken 
to mean, freedom is unimpeded virtuous action; or, more simply, 
and vigorously, freedom is virtuous action. This is fundamentally 
what the ancients understood by that: to take an extreme statement, 
occurring in Aristotle's Ethics, book five, 11304--now w 1t a moment== 
"The law for example does not command that a man commit suicide 
and what it does not command, it forbids." Contrary to the view 
with which we are much more familiar, "hat the law does not command, 
it permits." I think no opposition goes deeper than this one. When 
we mean that we are free to do what tho law permits, we are concerned 
in a way with freedom from the law, a sp ere in which the law does not 
interfere with what we would wish to do. But this passago from aristotle 
which is admittodly an extreme passage, and stating what one could call 
the ancient view of law: What the law does not command it forbids. 
Everyone is conmanded or regulated or sanctioned by the law, there 
is no sphere from it. 

This is something that we have mentioned more than once, that 
for the ancients, the key consideration for moral and pulitical things 
is virtue, or virtuous action. For the moderns, freedom, And even 
virtue, is then later on in modern times, at least in the time of Kant, 
defined in terms of freedom, as autonomy. We will come back to this 
on the proper occasion. 

We began then the section of the laws. There the Athenian Stranger 
called what they had been doing tae sensible play of aged men. That 
is opposed to serious things, it is not quite serious. Clinias protests 
against that mildly. The Athenian, as distinguished from Clinias, 
cannot take laws very seriously. But this does not mean that there 
is a realm of freedom above the realm of law, What it means comes 
out most clearly in a passage of the seventh book; you have that, 80302. 























ATH, What I assert is this: that a man ought to be in 

serious earnest about serious things, not about trifles; 

and that the object really worthy of all serious and blessed 

effort is God; “while man is contrived, as we said above, 

to be a plaything of God. And the best part of him is really 

just that. And thus I say that every man and woman ought 

to pass through life in accordance with this character, playing 

at the noblest of pastimes, being otherwise minded than they now are. 
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CLIN. How so? 

ATH, Now they imagine that serious work Should be done for 

the sake of play--for they think it is for the sake of peace that 
the serious work of war is to be well-conducted. 


Which, by the way, is the view of the Athenians themselves, as you may 
remember from book one. 


ATH. But as a matter of fact, we, it would seem, do not find 
in var, either as existing or likely to exist, either real play 
or education worthy of the name. 


Yes, that is a play on the Greek word "play" paideia and the other 
meaning education; a pun which he makes frequently. 


ATH, ..which is what we assert to be, in our eyes, the most 
serious thing. Itis the life of peace a man should live 

¡ss much and as well as he can. What is the right way? 
Ve should live out our lives playing at certain pastimé: 
sacrificing, and singing, and dancing, so as to be able to 

win heaven's favor, and to repel our foes, and vanquish them 

in fight. But as for what kinds of song and dance may be 
effective, this has been stated in part, and tae paths of proce= 
dure marked out in the belief that the poet is right when he 
says, Telemachos, thine own wit will instruct thee, and the 

rest will heaven supply; for to the will of heaven thou owest b 
and all tby nurture, 1 would fain beli 
our nurslings also to be o: same mind, and to 
believe that what we have said is sufficient, and that the 
heavenly powers will suggest to them all else that concerns 
crifice and the dance, ín henerof what gods, and what seasons 
respectively they are to play and win their favor, and thus mold 
their lives according to the shape of their nature, insémuch as 
they are puppets for the most part, yet share occasionally in 
truth. 




















Puppets for the most part, namely, to the extent that they are unable 
to judge by themselv: That has been stated when he brought in the 
simile of men as playthings in the earlier books. Now Megillus. 





You have a very mean opinion, Stranger, of the human 





Marvel not, Megíllus, but forgive for when 1 spoke 
thus, 1 had my mind set on God; and was feeling the emotion to 
which I gave utterance. Let us grant tien that the human race 
is not a mean thing, but worthy of serious attention ("of some 
seriousness"). 








So that is the point, There is a fundamental cleavage between the 
Athenian/as well as Clinias, that the Athenian looks away towards 

(and Megillus) the god, and therefore regards the human things as 
unserious; whereas the political man naturally regards the human things 
as very serious. That is the root of the disagreement, which does not 
come into the open very frequently, that is the strongest passage. 
So let us return to where we began; only one point may 1 remind you: 
serious and sensible play. The laws are playful, not quite serious: 
that is here indicated by the fact that every legislation is imperfect, 
as every painting is. We have read this last time. What conclusion 
should be drawn from thet? 
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ATH. Suppose then that a man knew of a device indicating 

a way to teach another man by deed and word to understand ln 
a greater or less degree how he should conserve or amend laws, 
surely he would not ever cease declaring it until he had 
accomplished his purpose. 

CLIN, He certainly would not, 

ATH. Must not we three act thus  ("I and both of you" 
on the present occasion ? 





So first he spoke of the single legislator, and now of 1 and we, 
the three, We will see soon what that meang. 


CLIN. What is 1t you mean? 

ADE, We are about to make laws, and law-wardens heve been 
apppinted by us. Therefore since we are in the evening of life, 
while those, compared to us, are youthful== 


Namely, the law-guardians, who are fifty at least. 


ATH.--we should not only legislate, as we say, ourselves, 
but also make legislators asjlaw-wardene of those very same 
men, so far as we can. wellas 


That will become clearer in the sequel, but the main point is this; 

in fact thero ie one central legislator here, the Athenian, but 14 

is extremely unlikely that there will be anothor Athenian Stranger 

in tho next generation, or perhaps in any future generation, Therefore 
so, as it were, tho legislative faculty, and it is 

obviously, among the three of them, and in the next 

generation 1t will be all tho law-wardens, who aro 37. 





CLIN, We should, if, that is to say, we are capable of it. 
ATH, At any rate, we must try, and try hard. 

CLIN. By all means. 

ATH. Lot us address them thus; 

Beloved keopers of the laws, in many departments of 
our legislation, we shall leave out a vast number of matters, 
(for we needs must do so); yet notwithstanding, all important 
matters as well as the general description, wo uhall include, 
as far as we can, in our outline sketch, Your help will be 
required to f111l in this outlinez you must listen to what 
I say about the aim you should have before you in doing so. 
Megillus, Clinias and I== 


You see, in the Úreok, Megillus, 1 and Clinias. Ho is in the center; 

we know why. Se is of courso the central figure there, the most important. 
of the three men, The difficulty is caused not by the fact that there 
will be no Clinias or Megillus in the next generation, but that there 

will be no Atnenian Stranger in the next generation. 


ATH. Megillus and 1 and Clinias have often stated to one 
another that aim, and we agroe that it is rigntly stated. 
So we desire you to be in immediate uníSon with us as our 
disciples, and aim at those objects at which, as we three 
have agreed, the lawgiver and the Law-warden ought to aim, 
The sum and substance of our agreement was simply this: 

that whatsoever be the way in which a member of our community 
be he of the male or femal. 
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No, "in which one could become a good male member," 'anór. 


ATH.. 





e he of the male or female sex, young or old, 


That is now extended. 


ATH.--nay become a good citizen, possessed of the excellenca 
of soul which belongs to man. Whether derived from some pursuit 
or disposition, or from some form of diet, desire or opinion or 
mental study--to attain this end, all his efforts throughout 
his life shall be directed. Not a single person shall show 
himself preferring any object which impedes this aime 


Now wait just one moment, First he had spoken of that good aner, that 
good hombre, and then it was extended not only to young and old, but 
also to men and women. This causes a minor difficulty; but especially 
when he speaks of the virtue becoming to a human being, the virtue of 

a soul, and who possesses that virtue through some pursuit, or some 
habit, or some possession, or desiro or opinion or perhaps some branches 
of learning. There are quite a fow sources of that virtue given hero== 
how many do we have? six. And of very different rank; because, think 
of the differon tueen opinion and branches of learning, but also 
the desire or possession==what does that mean? At any rate, this ghows 
that the Athenian cannot tako very seriously the virtue of which ho is 
ppeaking now, because it is likely to be what Plato calls elsewhere 
vulgar virtue, not gonuine virtuo. 











ATH, Wo will find, eren as regards the state, ho must allow 1t 

to be revolutionized, if it seems necessary, rather than volun= 
tarily submit to the yoke of slavery, under the rule of the worst; 
Or else he must himself quit his state as an oxilo, ALL such 
suffering men must endure rather than change to a polity which makos 
men worse. This is what was previously agreed upon, So do you now 
keep both these objects in view as you revise the laws; and 
censure all the laws which aro unable to affect you; but 

welcome all such as are able to do so; and adopting them whole- 
heartedly, rule your lives by the, A11 other practices which 
tend toward goods, so-called, other than these, you must bid 
farewell to. 


Yos. The aim is virtue. But what kind of virtue that 16, that is dubious. 
He doos speak of the virtue belonging to the soul of man, becoming to 

the soul of man, but this covers a great variety of levels of virtue, 

as wo have seen, But however this may be, this virtuous life is the 
goal; and if it cannot be achieved, one should prefer exile, at any 
rate; to living in such a city. That is in perfoct agreement with 

what we had read or found out earlier, that the soul is to be honored 
more highly than the city. If the city is not good, then surely it 

must be sacrificed for the sake of the well=being of the soul. In 
bocrates! life as presented by Plato, that comes out most clearly in 

the Crito, where Socrates seems to say that absolute submission to 

the laws of Athens is the universally valid rule of conduct. But in 

this very dialogue with Crito, he avoids, and underlines this avoidance, 
the word soul. The soul is the reservation against tne city, and the 
goodness of the soul against the laws of the city--that is not explicitly 
said, in the Úrito, but the argument is good enough for Crito, and for 
people who might accuse him of being a bad friend because he has not 
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helped Socrates to escape from prison. Now here this other passage 
is very difficult, and there is a variety of translations. Now let 
me see: Taylor translates: 


In the last event, should there be no choice but to be driven 
from the state itself, before she deigns to crouch under the 
servile yoke of rulership by the base, or to leave her for exile, 
any such fate must be borne rether than to change to a polity 
which will breed baser men. 


Now he 1 think (Bury) implied that something like rebellion might 

be legitimate? That is a hard question. I'm not sure whether that 

is right, but somehow one gets the impression from the original that 
itis 80. And that would be a very extraorinay statement in a Platonio 
dialogue. Not that it is alien to Plato's thousht, but that he is very 
hesitant to preach rebellion, although he knows that under certain condi. 
tions 1t might be necessary. Now--Mr. Dr. Kass? 








Dr. Kass: What do you make of this passage whero he says, "Both the 


objects are to be seen “ (as you revise Me laws) * 


Mr. Strauss: "Skárepn N- yes. I have tho passage, yes. 
(silence) — ..I believe he means this, we must look at the two thinge, 
but prefer the one and not the other. That is at least the most simple 
explanation. There is oither-or. Virtue or non-virtue. You must keep 
both in view, consider both, and make your choice accordingly. Go this 
is, this section which we have read, is the transition to the discussion 
of the laws proper. The transition was made with a statement about the 
necessity of having legislators in the future generations, or in other 
words, that the guardians of the laws must also fulfill the functions 
of legislators, which is a new thought introduced here for tte first time 
Now he begins with the laws. 











Mr. Klein: How would you translate the word Ávgeraroy at 
the beginning of 7708? 


Hr. Strauss: Stasis...? How shall 1 say--something like "subverted." 
Mr. Klein: That is what this man translates by "revolutionized."” 


Mr. Strauss: Yes, but it is not se easy. 1 have here covied the 
translation by a Thorongh Commentater named England; now let us see if 1 
can read that: 


He must sacrifice even the city, if it appears necessary that 
it should be overturned, (overturned is the point) rather 
than be born to a servile yoke at the bidding of the meaner Sort, 


So England also is in favor of this revolutionary interpretation. 

But it is very rare in Plato. I think there are some difficulties 
which England admits through his interpretation, of a purely grammatical 
kind, which I am unable to solve by myself. So shall we begin with 

the section on the laws? 
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ATH. For a beginning of the laws which ae to follow, 
we must commence with things sacred. 


That must be understood quite strictly: of the laws which are to 
follow, not of all laws, because in a way what we have heard about 
the division of property and about the magistracies, these are also 
laws, in a sense» But the laws which come next, which come nows 


ATH. First, we must consider anew the number 5,040, and the 
number of convenient subdivisions which we found it to contain 
both as a whole and when divided up into tribes; the tribal number 
is, as ve said, a twelfth part of the whole number, being in ite 
nature precisely 20 X 21. Our whole number has twelve subdivisiones 
and the tribal number also has twolve; and each portion must be 
regarded as a sacred gift of God, conformed to the months and 
even to the revolution of the universe 





We remember there were earlier statements about the sanctity of the 
number, and especially of twelvo; and that was brought in connection 
in 745D with the twelve gods, namely, the fuelve Olympian gods. That 
1s now dropped; the sanetity of the number consiste in there being 
agreement with the revolution of tho whole. We can say, with the cosmio 
God or gods, as distinguished from the Olympian gods. 


ADE, Wherefore also every State is guided by native instinot 

to hold then sacred, although some men possibly have made their 
divisiones more correctly than others, or have consecrated them 
more happily» We in any case affirm now that we are perfoctly 
correct in first selecting the number 5,040, which admite of 
division by all the numbers from 1 to 12, excerting only 11=- 

and this omission is very easily remedied, since the mere sub= 
traction of two hearths from the total restores an integral number 
as quotient: that this is really true we could snow, at our 
leisure, by a fairly short oxplanation. 





Yes, but this leads, of course, to other very freat difficulties, 

If you have, say, a tribe consisting of 420 lanérolders, and you 
deduct two, you have 418, which is divisible by eleven; but then 

418 will no longer be divisible by all the other numbers, In addition, 
1 do not understand what he says in Chi epi thatera ( ém Bárepy ) 
because it would mean, 1f wo add to that== whici of course would not 
make the number divisible by eleven. 


Mr. Gary: 1 think I understand thut. It's not necessary that tho 
numbers all be divisible simultaneously, but its necessary that the 
number be divisible by as many as possible. 1£f you can divide by 
the first tuwelve except eleven, then in all those cases where you 
need four or five you divide that way; then when you have to divide 
by eleven, you just take two out, and make the division by eleven. 





Mr. Strauss: Yes, but how would it work out in practice? 


Mr. Gary: One day you find that for some extraordinary reason, you 
have to divide everybody into eleven groups» 


Mr. Strauss: Yes, but still the whole citizen body is 5,040, and 
if you add two, or subtract two, you will not get a number divisible 
by eleven, will you? In 420 you would get a division by eleven if 
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you subtract two. I must say, I do not understand it; 1 regard it 
as possible that it is a playful remark, in order to boost the virtue 
of the number 5,0hO=--that the only flaw which it has, non-divisibility 
by eleven, can easily be remedied. Yes? 


Student: I have a question as to how serious the number 5,040 is, 
anyway, insofar as there will be deaths and births which alter it. 
Arithmetically, it will require constant changes to keep the number 
the same. 


Mr. Strauss: Well, arrangements have been made for that to disturb 
the balance sooner or later: there will be excess or defoct of birth, 
there will be wars, you know. But still, if possible, to have perma= 
nence of possessions and perfect clarity as to possessions, would be 

a very desirable thing. The number 5,040 has these qualities; he 
stated it somewhat differently on an earlier occasion, where he said, 
it is susceptible of fifty-nine divisions, as you may remember. Surely 
there ís something playful about it, and that has very much to do with 
the character of the whole legislation. 


Mr. Gary: There's a footnate here which says that 5,040 is 11 X 458 
plus 2. So 5,038 is divisible by eleven after all; so that means that 
vhen you have to divide by eleven, you must take two people out. 


Mr. Strauss; Yes, but is this not unfair? Think of either distribution 
or taxes=--should two not be taxed? should two not get part of the spoils 
of war belonging to them? 


Mr. Gary: Maybe you could make a kind of special offering for those people. 


Ur, Strauss: lsoe. Still, the legislator is not very procise at that 
point, is he? ,..How doca he say here that this defect is easily romedied? 


Mr. Gary: "We could show, at our leisure, by a fairly short explanation.!" 


Mr. Straues: Well, explanation is mythos here. Whether it has the 
meaning which it frequently has, a story of what is not, is a long question. 


ATH. For the present, then, we shall trust to the oracular 
statement just delivered, and we shall employ these subdivisions, 
and give to each portion the name of a god, or of a child of gods, 
and bestow it on altars and all that belongs thereto; and at 

these we shall appoint two assemblies every month for sacrifice; 

of which tuelve (yearly) shala be for the hole tribal division, 
and twelve for its urban section only; the object of these shall 
be first, to offer thanksgiving to the gods and to do them service, 
and secondly, as we should assert, to promote fellowship amonget 
ourselves and mutual acquaintance and association of every sorta 
For, in view of the fellowship and intercourse of marriage, it 

is necessary to eliminate ignorance, both on the part of the husband 
concerning the Woman he marries and the family she comes from, and 
on the part of the father concerning the man to whom he gives his 
daughter; for it is all-important in such matters to avoid, 1f 
possible, any mistake. To achieve this serious purpose, sportive 
dances should be arranged for boys and girls; and at these they 
should both view and be viewed, in a reasonable way and on occasions 


Aint o£íer a suitable pretert, With bodies unelad, save so far as 
sota mcdas ty presoribon. 
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ATH. Of all such matters the officers of the choirs 
shall be the supervisors and controllers, and also, in conjunction 
with the Lau-wardens, the lawgivers of all that we leave unprescribed, 
It is, as we said, necessary that in regard to all matters 
involving a host of petty details the lawgiver should leave omissions, 
and that rules and amendments should be made from year to year by 
those who have constant experience of them from year to year and 
are taught by practice, until it be safely decided that a satisfac= 
tory code has been made out to regulate all proceedings, ("all laws.") 
A fair and sufficient period to assign for such experimental work 
would be ten years, both for sacrifices and for dances in all 
their several details; each body of officials, acting in conjunction 
with the original lawgiver, if he be still alive, or by themselves 
if he be dead, shall roport to the Law-wardens whatever is omitted 
in their own department, and shall make it good, until each detail 
seems to have reached its proper completion: this done, they shall 
decree them as fixed rules, and employ them as well as the rest of 
the laws originally decreod by the lawgiver. In these they must 
never make any change voluntarily; but if it should evor be thought 
that a necessity for change has arisen, all the people must be 
consulted, as well as all the officials, and they must seek advice 
from all the divine oracles; and if there ls a general consent by 
all, then they may make a change, but under no other corditione at 
any time; and the objector to change shall always prevail according 
to law. 


So in other words ve have first been told that thero will be perpetual 
legislators, and now 1t seoms to be said that after a certain time of 
experimenting, the experimenting must stop, and then the laws must be 

for all practical purposes, unchangeable; because that you are able 

to get such universal agreement to change, not only from the whole citizen 
body and from all magistrates, but also from all oracles at the samo táme, 
that is very unlikely, This is no contradiction because that refers only 
to this kind of laws, the laws regarding the sapred things. They can 

be stabilized after ten years, and no further chenge is permitted, 

unless there is an overwhelming necessity, then there will be no oppo= 
sition to the change, at least no opposition to spoak of. This is all 

he has to say about the laws regarding the sacred things; which does 

not mean that he will not take up divine service and divine worship 

in various contexts later on. But tnis is the section explicitly devoted 
to the subject, Now you see what he said at the beginning, this is to 

be done in the first place in order to give thanks to the gods and to 
solicit their favores; and secondly, to increase aoqueintance among the 
citizens. The bulk of this statement is devoted to the second purpose 
and not to the first, He had spoken of the importance of festivals in 
honor of the gods for increasing acquaintance among the citizens before; 
but there the purpose was sligntly different, so that the citizens know 
one another well enough for the purpose of election and distribution 

of honors. He is silent about that here, he speaks only of marriage. 

So that the bride and bridegroom would know each other as well as decently 
possible prior to marriage; and even the family of the bridegroom and 
bride, so that one would know which family one marries and so forth, 

The reason why he speaks here of marrying and not of the other purposes 

of which he had spoken, on the first occasion, will become clear at once, 


ATH. hen any man of twenty-five years of age, viewing and 
being viewed by others, believes that he has found in any 
quarter a mate to his liking and suitable for the joint 
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procreation of children, he shall marry, in every case 
before he is thirty-five; but first let him harken to 

the direction as to how he should seek what is proper 

and fitting, for, as Clinias maintains, one ought to intro- 
duce each law by a prelude suitable thereto. 

CLIN. A very proper reminder, Stranger=-and you have chosen, 
in my opinion, a most opportune point in your discourse for 
making it. 


Wait: so he comes now to the marriage laws: laws regarding sacred 
things, marriage laws. Now on en earlier occasion when he discussed 

the prelude--Clinias refers to that here-- there he used the marriage 
laws as a specimen of laws, and he said that the marriage laws come 

firet by nature (7218). But there was a difficulty at that time, because 
from the context there one would expect that the laws which should come 
first would be the laws regarding sacred things; and therefore to 

solve this difficulty one could say, well, the marriage laws come first 
according to the natural order; but the laws regarding sacred things 

are first from another point of view, not from the point of view of 

the natural order. That is in a way confirmed here, because here first 
ve have the laws regarding the sacred things, and then the laws regarding 
marriage. There is another minor difficulty here, because in the former 
statement it was said that a man should marry between thirty and thirty= 
and now it is said between twonty-five and thirty-five. Ina 
statement, where he takes it up again, in 7808, he will again say 
between thirty and thirty-five. I do not know whether one can solve the 
difficulty as follows: formerly when he had spoken of the country- 
police, it was said that people can ve drafted into the country-police 
between tho years of twenty-five and thirty, and in that timo they 

would have to eat and sleep in the common mess-halls of the district== 
and they could hardly have a married life at that time. Whether this 
solves the difficulty I do not know; so that you give permission for 
everyone to marry when he is twenty-five, subject to this, that he may 
be drafted, and perhaps better wait until he is beyond the chance of 
being drafted for the country police. Usually the explanation is that 
this is one of the many incongruities due to the lack of a final revision 
by Plato, So now we come then to the marriage laws. Yes? 














Mr. Kass: I was wondering about your remarks on the connection between 
the laws of marriage and the laws of sacred things. It seems that even 
in the passage we read before the interruption there was a blurring 
together of the laws of marriage and the laws of sacred things. He 
begins by discussing sacred things, and its clear that he's already 
discussing the use of a sacred ceremony».. 


Mr. Strauss: That goes through everything. But that doesn't mean 
that there is a thematic discussion of the laws regarding sacred things 
as such. 


Ur. Kass: 1 guess my questionis,to your suggestion that the explanation 
was in saying that marriage is first in the natural order, and that 
there is a distinct order; could it not be that the weaving together 
of these two things suggests that while (uncfcar) appropriation 

may be first in the natural order, the institution of marriage derives 
its authority in fact from the sacred. 
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Mr. Strau That may be. In the first place, in 631-32, where 

he gives a general sketch of legislation, the first book, there he 
begins with the marriage laws because he begins with birth; and then 
he goes through the whole human life until he comes to the end of the 
polity, i.e., to death. So birth is by nature, the first. And of 
one could rightly say, marriage and birth are two different 
But legitimate birth presupposes marriage, doesn't it? 












: My point would be to argue that one needs to reinforce that. 





Yes, there is no question. But then it would belong 
toa different order; and then the question is, are the sacred things 
in the service of what is by nature first, or the other way around? 
That would be a question, So shall we continue with the section on 
the marriage laws 





ATH. You are right. So let us say to the son of noble sires: 
My child, you must make a marriage that will conmend itself to 

men of sense, who would counsel you neither to shun connection 

with a poor family, nor to pursue ardently connection with a 

rich one, but, other things being equal, to prefer always an 
alliance with a family of moderate means. Such a course will 
benefit both the State and the united families, since in respect 

of excellence what is evenly balanced and symmetrical is infinitely 
superior to what is untempered. 





Excessive wealth which would be brought about by a marriage of two 
voalthy spouses, that would destroy the harmony of the Sta 





ATH, The man who knows he is unduly hasty and violent in 
all his actions should win a bride sprung from steady parents 
while the man who is of a contrary nature shoula proceed to 
mate himself with one of the opposite kind, 


So in other words there is not only the opposition of the rich and 
the poor, there is also the opposition of the steady and the rash; 
and in both cases, blending, of the extremes is to be encouraged, 
so as to get the right mixtur 





ATH. Regarding marriage as a whole, there shall be one general 
rule: each man must seek to form such a marriage as shall benefit 
tho State, rather than such as best pleases hii.self. 


Yes, that is crucial. Itis of course the same in Áristotle. No love 
marriage; it may happen, but that will be purely accidental, that is 
not essential. And that was the view of the human race for many, many 
centuries; and since a couple of generations, the opvosite. The most 
beautiful example known to me, at any rate, of this change, are the 
novels of Jane Austen. There are so many things in those novels which 
could be taken straight out of Aristotle's ¿thics. <xcept this: that 
for Miss Austen, a marriage not based on love is immoral. That isa 
key theme throughout the novel. Of course there is nothing of this kind 
in Aristotle. That has something to do with what 1 mentioned before, 

at the beginning of the last meeting, the difference between freedom 
and virtue. For Plato and “ristotle virtue is the consideration; love 
obviously belongs to freedom. Although l am sure there is a difference 
between virtuous and vicious love, but still love does not, as love, 
belong to virtue. 
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Mr. Berns: In a way you made the qualification by this last sentence, 
because the things that make for love in her movels 1 think are things 
that Aristotle would also recognize. 





Mr. Strauss: Yes, but it is not applied by Aristotle to marriage. 
Is it? In Aristotle's case, it is even stronger than Plato--what is 
the recommended age of the husband? ("Thirty-seven?") Yes, and here 
nothing is said to this effect. 





Mr. Klein: This translation has, "Pegarding marriage as a whole, 
there shall be one general rule." 


Mr, Strauss: Yes, mythos is translated rule there; that he does all 
the time. One should really collect all passages in the Laws where 
the word mythos occurs and then try to find out a thread 07 meanings 
of that word. This would make it more difficult to speak of Plato's 
"nyth' in general. That is a purely impressionistic thing we do when 
we speak of Plato's myths. Myths are those stories which we regard as 
uyths; and not necessarily what Plato regarded as mythical. 


Mr. Gary: There seems to be a contradiction: he said before that 
the people were going to be viewed by each other, he implied that 
they would be partially naked... 


Mr. Strauss: Yes, but that means simply means to see whether they 
are physically fit and attractive: that does not mean yet love, 


Mr. Gary; I'm not talking about love, 1'm just looking here at the 
texto. 





Mr. Strauss: And for example, whether the girl is likely to produce 
strong and many children--that is a calculation, that is not feelinga 





Mr. Gary: No, I agree that is not feeling, I'm not even considering 
the subject of love, but I'm just looking now at this line, that each 
man shall form such a marriage as to benefit the Stats ratner than 

such as best pleases himself. Well, certainly if a girl has a beautiful 
body, then that would be pleasing to the man, and if he chooses her 
because he sees that, which is not so unlikely. 





Mr. Strauss: He doesn't say that the two considerations are incompatible, 
Mr. Gary: But I think that...they are== 


Mr. Strauss: In one way, in the application which he makes, they are 
incompatible. But we must read the next sentence, to get out of this. 


ATÉ. There is a natural tendency for everyone to make for 
the mate who most resembles himself, whence it results that 
the whole State becomes ill-balanced both in wealth and moral 
habits; and because of this, the consequences that we least 
desire are those that generally befall most %tates. To make 
express enactments about these matters by law--that, for instance, 
a rich man must not marry into a rich family, nor a man of wide 
Power with a powerful family, or that man of hasty tempers must 
be obliged to seek alliances with those of slower tempers, and 
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the slow with the hasty--this, besides being ridiculous, 
would cause widespread resentment;-- 


Yes. hat we are naturally attracted to, and in particular what 
is similar to us, that is pleasing. But we must counteract this 
tendency. The rich attracted by the rich; that is most pleasant 
to them. But they must counteract that, and they must marry rather 
a poor girl. 


Mr. Gary: Okay, how about the beautiful? 


Mr. Strauss: That is not discussed here. That would create a grave 
problem, because also the ugly ones have to be married. 





. Gary: Sure. So it seems that it is most in the benefit of the 
State not to allow these people to look at one another and to decide 
for themselves, but to simply assign... 


Mr. Strause: 1 see what you mean. You think Plato is too liberal, 
too permissive. A rare but well-taken point. There is something to that. 





Mr. Klein: And we should not forget, there is always such a thing as 
attractive ugliness. 





Mr. Strauss: Yes. In the Republic nothing of this kind would happen, 
because everyone would be assigned his spouse by the authorities. 
If you can call that spouse; you can say youth, rather, because 
there is no marriage. 
But here, there cannot be laws to prohibit marriage between 

such similar types as he describes, bacause people are by nature 

attracted by what is similar to them, and tnerefore if their 
desires are thwarted, they get angry. 





ATH,--for people do not find it easy to perceíve that a State 
should be like a bowl of mixed wine, where the wine when first 
poured in foams madly, but as soon as ii is chastened by the 
sober deity of water, it forms=- 


Well, by a different god who is sober, 


--it forms a fair alliance, and produces a potion that is good 

and moderate. That this is precisely what happens in tne blending 
of children is a thing which hardly anyone is carable of perceiving; 
therefore in the legal code we nust omit such rules, and merely 

try by the spell of words to persuade each one to value to 

equality of his children more highly than the equality of a 
marriage with inordinate wealth, and by means of reproaches 

to divert from his object him who has set his heart on marrying 

for money, although we may not compel him by a written law. 





"So nature will not be formed brutally by law, but by enchanting 
Speeches." 


Mrs, Kaplan: From this passage it is still not clear how it will 
be managed, that the appropriate marriage should be what is best 
for the state, by what rules and laws it is not explicitly said. 
After all, like Mr. Gary said, if someone sees a beautiful girl 
trey may not take account of what was for the state the best. 
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Nr, Strauss: Well, you know that in former times there was still 
another obstacle between the seeing of the beantiful girl and 
marrying her--namely, the parents on both sides. And they are 
not necessarily in love with the beautiful girl. 


Wre. Kaplan: Yes, but it is not said that it is of parents here 
they are talking. 


Mr. Strauss: That is understood. But I think when thines become 
serious, and where serious people, not peonle in love, discuss it 
1.e+, the parents, then these things come to bear. And then their 
beauty or ugliness is not the guiding consideration for parents, 
who after all are not so immediately involved as the young people, 
And there are no laws, in addition, there are only encouragements. 
Yrs, Kaplan: For the best good of the State, it should be probably 
decided by the State. 


Vr. Strauss: Yes, but what can you do? He who marries a woman 
in'a way not conducive to the well-being of the State shall be 
punished in such-and-=such a way? No, that ¿lato rozaris as 
ridiculous in this particular case. What he can do will be to 
porsuade or compel poets to praige the right kind cf marriago and 
blane the wrong kind. And that may have some effect on some people, 
some time, 


Mrs. Kaplan: Well, but the bonds of marriage are too serious 
for that (unclear)...We know that divorco Ís from, just exaotly 
from, this.. 





lr. Strauss: Yes, but on the other hand, divorces can also come 
from too great resemblance. If one spouse is quiet and placid, 
and the other is excitable, say, they supplón rt each other very 
well, Whereas 1f they aro both excitable, that can be a lifelong 
war. It is difficult, (Mrs. Kaplan: Yes, very difficult.) 


Nr. Kaplan: 1 think that the dances are something like square 
dances. 


Fr. Strauss: Yes, but still, more should bo vicible.  Otherwise 
he wouldn't have said, "as much a decency p.rmits." I mean one 
must see of the girl whether she is likely to be a mother produc- 
tive of strong and healthy offspring+ 


Nr. Kaplan: You know what square dances are? 


Fr. Strauss: Ido not know. 1 have only seen square dances 
on the screen. 


Vr, Kaplan: I have seen them in actual performance at this 
college, directed by a student of yours. 


Vr. Straussi Isee. Shall we read a bit more? 


ATH.Concerning marriage these shall be the exhortations 
siven, in addition to those previously riven; declaring 
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how it is a duty to lay hola on the ever-living reality 

by providing servants for God in our own stead; and this 

we do by leaving behind us children's children» All this 

and more one might say in a proper prelude concerning 
marriage and the duty of marrying. Should any, however, refuse 

to obey willingly, and keop himself aloof and unpartnered in 

the State, and reach the age of thirty-five unmarried, an annual 
fine shall be imposed on him, of a hundred drachmae if he be of 
the highest property-class, 1f of the second, seventy, if of the 
third, sixty, if of the fourth, thirty, This fine shall be conse- 
crated to Hera, He that faila to pay the fine in full every year 
shall owe ten times the amount of it, and the treasurer of the 
goddess shall exact this sum, or failing to exact it, he shall owe 
it himself, and in the audit he shall in every case be liable to 
account for such a sum, This shall be the money-fine in which the 
man who refuses to merry shall be mulcted, and as to honor, he 
shall roceive none from the young men, and no young men shall 

of his oun free-will pay any regard to him: ¿if he attempt to 
punish any person, everyone shall come to the assistance of the 
person maltreated and defend him, and whoever is present and 

fails thus to give assistance shall be declared by law to be both a 
cowardly and a bad citizen, 











This occurred already before, in the first sketch of the marriage laws 

in 721 or thereabouts-=but with one obvious difference. hat time it 

vas said that bachelors over thirty-five would be fined. But there was 
no gradation of the fine in accordance with tie four property=-classes== 
and for the very good reason that the property-classes had not yot been 
introduced thore. And now we are familiar with that, and are satisfied 
that it is a sound institution, and therefore 1t is thero. The same 
applios to dowries, of which he speaks in the sequel, Dowries are 
forbidden, as we remember, and only something like a trousseau is permitto 








ATH. Concerning dowries, it has been stated before, and 

it shall bo stated again, that an equal exchange consists in neither 
glving nor receiving any gift; nor is it likely that the poor amcng 
the citizens in this state should remain until old age unmarried 

for lack of means=--for all have the necessaries of lífe provided 

for them--=; and the result of this rule will be less insolence 

on the part of the wives and less humiliation and servility on 

the part of the husband because of money. Whoso obeys this rule 
will be acting nobly; but he that disobeys--by giving or receiving 
for raiment a sum of over fifty drachmae, or over one and a half 
mina, or (if a member of the highest property=class) over two 
minae, shall owe to the public treasury a sun equal thereto, and the 
sum given or received shall be consecrated to Hera and Zeus, 

and the treasurers of these deities shall exact it--just as it 

was the rule, in cases of refusal to marry, that the treasurers 

of Hera should exact the fine in each instance, or else pay it 

out of their own pockets. 





Why he says here Hera and Zeus, and in the earlier case only Hera 

I do not know, Hera is the goddess of marriage; and Hera and Zeus's 
marriage, one cannot consider the model marriage, given Zeus's many 
adventures; but it is the highest marriaze, if one may say so="on 
Olympus. 
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But 1 do not know why he makes this difference, that in one case 
he says one must pay to Hera and another to Hera and ¿eus. 


Mr. Berns: The fine for bachelors is, 1 guess, on different grounds, but 
worked out in the progressive property-classes, again. 


Mr. Strauss: Yes, but earlier there was no mention of loss of civic honors. 


Mrs, Kaplan: The rule against dowries seems rather anti-feminine. 








Mr. Strauss: It is anti-feminine, to be sure; because he doesn't wish. 
Mrs. Kaplan: He doesn't wish women to be too proud 


Mr. Strauss: Yes, to the point of insolence. That was a common complaint, 
because men could be poorer than their wives. 





Mrs. Kaplan: But men should not feel humiliated. Well, now, men are 
very proud if they take a rich wife--1 don't know 1f they would be 
humiliated in America. 


Mr, Strauss: Well, you don't know what is going on among themselves. 
+.«But this was a common point, that íf a man married a wealtiy woman, 
she would boss him around. Perhaps this is the point: a woman bossing 
around the husband is much worse than the husband boscing around the wife. 
Because he is by nature the ruler==between rulinz and bossing there 18 

a very tenuous difference--but if the woman rules in the home, that is 
against nature. 


Mr. Berns: 1 wonder if it doesn't have sometuing to do with=-1f you 
think of the really terrible problem in modern úreece, where there are 
very poor people, who want to get married, and because of this custom 
of the dowry, they simply can't. And it leads to all kinds of rather 
sad problems. 1 mean, tiis could be a kind of democratic rule, ora 
rule to relieve the poor. 


Mr. Strauss: Plato doesn't look at it from a democratic point of view 
but the concern with, the exaggerated concern, with wealtn, with possessions 
that is degrading. Yes? 


Mr. Gary: What's the difference between dowry and trousseau? 


Mr. Strauss: She must bring some dresses. Somethiag of this kind, 
not money. 


ATH. The right of betrothal belongs in the first place to 
the father, next to the grandfather, thirdly to the full brothers 
failing any of these, it rightly belongs next to relatives on the 
mother's side in like order; in case of any unwonted misfortune, 
the right shall belong to the nearest of kin in any case, acting 
in conjunction with the guardians. Concerning the preliminary 
marriage-sacrifice and all other sacred ceremonies proper to be 
performed before, during or after marriage, each man shall enquire 
of the interpreters, and believe that, in oveying their directions, 
he will have done all things duly. 
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Then there comes a rather lengthy statement on the marriage-festivals, 
which of course are also regulated in a rather austere spirit. No 
inordinate expense, and especially no drunkenness; and least of all 
drunkenness of the bridegroom and the bride--because they cannot know 
whether they might not generate a child, even in the first night, and 
that child would naturally suffer from the bad state of body and mind 

of the parents. That was a common view in former times; Plato qualifies 
ita bit, he says, according to what is plausible, what is generally 
held. Whether he share d that, is not quite clear. Well, we will read 
that next time. 

And then there comes the final provision regarding marriage, 
whether the young couple must move out to the other house. You 
remember every household has two houses; there must not be--the 
young couple must live in a different place than the bridegroom's 
parents, and the bride's parents. Because if they see one another 
too often, that leads to lack of longing for one another. That's 
one way of putting it. And therefore this is provided for by this 
sage rule. That is the last thing about marriage. 

And then he turns to slaves. Marriage, slaves. That part of 
the household--or those human beings, who are there prior to the birth 
of children. The children and what immediately precedes birth, pregnancy, 
and so on, that comes later. The education of children is in book 
seven, So that has a rather clear plan. 1 think he also planned this. 
The overall plan is quite clear. Wo have seen the relation of the laws 
regarding the sacred things and the laws regarding marriage--marriage 
being the beginning of legitimate birth. Becuase if you disregard 
the distinction between legitimate and illegitimate, then of course 
you do not talk anymore political language. 

I think that is very clear here. e can perhaps read what he 
says about the festivals, 








ATH. Concerning marriage-feasts--both parties should invite 

their male and female friends, not more than five on each side, 

and an equal number of the kinsfolk and connections of both houses; 
in no case must the expense exceed what the person's means permit=- 
one mina for the richest class, half that amount for the second, 
and so on in proportion, according as the valuation grows less. 

He that obeys the law should be praised by all; but him that 
disobeys, the Law-wardens shall punish as a mun of poor taste 

and ili-trained in the "nomesqU== 





It ís in Greek nomos: and they believe that it has a musical meaning, 
a certain musical composition called the nome. But it could as well 
mean the marriage-Jaws of the Muse: 


ATH.--of the nuptial Muses. Drinking to excess is a practice 
that is nowhere seemly--save only at the feasts of the God, 
the giver of wine--nor yet safe; and certainly i is not so 
for those who take marriage seriously; for at such a time 
above all ft benoves both bride and bridegroom to be sober, 
seeing that the change in their life is a great one, and in 
order to ensure, so far as possible, in every case that the 
child that is begotten may be sprung from the loins of sober 
parents: for what shall be, with God's help, the night or day 
of its begetting is quite uncertain. Moreover, it is not right 
that procreation should be the work of bodies dissolved by 
excess of wine, but rather that the embryo should be compacted 
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steadily and quietly in the womb. But the man that is 
steeped in wine moves and is moved himself in every say, 
writhing both in body and soul; consequently, when drunk, 
a man is clumsy and bad at sowing seed, and is thus likely 
to beget unstable and untrustly offspring, crooked in form 
and character. 


"As seems likely"--on the basis of what is plausible. That is what 
is generally thought about these matters. 


AIH. Wherefore he must be very careful throughout n11 
the year and the whole of his life--and most especially 

during the time that he is begetting==to commit no not 

that involves either bodily ailment or violence and injustice; 
for these he will inevitably stamp on the souls and bodies of 
the offspring, and will generate them in every way inferior, 
From acts of such a kind he must especially abstaín on the day 
and night of his marriage; for the Beginning that sits enshrined 
as a goddess among mortals is the Saviour of all, provided that 
she receives the honour due to her from each one who approaches 
her. 


Then there comes a provision regarding the house, of which 1 hav: 
spoken before, we don't have to read that. We will turn to the discussion 
of the slaves, after that. Finally the subject which is taken up after 
the slaves is building--after all, they live in a house. That brings 

up the whole issue of buildings and the building-police in the city, 

and we will consider that next time. 
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Plato's Laws 
Lecture 22 


We should try to get some notion of how the whole work is composed, 

but we cannot read the whole. 1 trust you understand it, and you 

forgive it. As for the section where we are now, the Athenian has 

begun to speak of laws in the narrow sense of the word, as distinguished 
from the laws regarding the magistracies. He began with the laws regarding 
the sacred things, and then with the marriage-laws. We have read those, 
and we have seen that the difficulty is solved here which we had found 

in an earlier discussion, are the laws regarding marriage the first laws 

or the laws regarding the sacred things? The answer is, the laws regarding 
the sacred things are first, but the laws regarding marriage are first 
according to nature. That 1 believe is settled by now. We have read 

the other things regarding the marriage laws: no dowries, and severe 
restrictions regarding trousseaus, and wedding festivities. Now we 

come to the final section here,that is 775£5. 








ATH. From acts of such a kind he must especially abstain 
on the day and night of his marriage; for tae Beginning 
that site enshrined as a goddess among mortals is the Saviour 
of all, provided that she receives the honor due to herfron 
each one who approaches her. 

The man who marries must part from his father and mother 
and take one of the two houses, in his allotment, to be, as it 
were, the nest and home of his chicks, and make therein his 
marriage and the dwelling and home of himself and his children, 
For in friendships the presence of some degree of longing seems to 
cement various dispositions and bind them together; but unabated 
proximity, since it lacks the longing due to an interval, causes 
friends to fall away from one another owing to an excessive surfeit 
of each other's company. Therefore the married pair must leave their 
houses to their parents and the bride's relations, and act them= 
selves as if they had gone off to a colony, visiting aud being 
visited in their home, begetting and rearing children, and so 
handing on life, like a torch, from one generation to another 
and ever worshipping the gods as the laws direct. 








So that is clear. They have to take the other house, because if they 
live with their inlaws, that would not be conducivo to friendship 
there must be visits from time to time, that makes this relation 

much more agreeable. Only if longing is such a crucial condition 

of friendship, one could wonder whether the constant living together 
of the couple is not endangered by that constant living together=- 

a subject not discussed by Plato, but I believe it did not escape him. 
He may have thought that such separations will come from time to time 
due to war and other such happenings, and so no legal provision for 
that is necessary. This is the end of the marriage laws in the strict 
and narrow sense. Now what is next? 


ATH. Next, as regards possessiors, what should a man 
possess to form a reasonable amount of substance? 

Ás to most chattels, it is easy enough to see both what 

tney should be and to acquire them; but servants present 

all kinds of difficulties. The reason is that our language 
about them is partly right and partly wrong; for the language 
we use both contradicts and agrees with our practical experience 
of them. 
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He says first "servants"--oiketai--and later on, "slaves," douloi. 

So to make it quite clear, he is now dealing with slaves. Slaves 

as part of the property, that property which consists of human beings. 
This is treated here, this place--why? Well, the young couple are 
together--they have been settled in that house. And the settlement 
would not be complete if there were no servants, or slaves. Therefore 
that precedes the children. The children will be born in due tine 
but this is a part of the household from the very begirning. There 

is a parallel to that in Xenophon, the Oeconomicus, where “ocrates 
discusses--or someone else discusses, household managerent, and spesks 

of man and wife, and of the slaves. But not of the children, and the 
rearing of children. But this has here a special reason, that this 

is a very young couple, which he discusses, and therefore children 

cannot come up. Socrates there is silent on the rearing of children 
vhereas the Atnenian here will devote the whole seventh book to the 
subject. Another point which one might mention: in Xenophon's Oecono= 
micus, a considerable part of the work is devoted to the education of 

the young wife by her husband. There is no analogon to that in the 

Laws, because here in this book, as we shall see also later, all education 
is public, and there is no private education by the wife or the husband, 








MEG. What mean we by this? We are still in the dark, 
Stranger, as to what you refer to. 





Why does Megillus suddenly come in? It will appear now. 


ATH. That is quite natural, Megillus. For probobly the most 
vexed problem in all Hellas in the problem of the Melot-system 
of the Lacedaemonians, which some maintain to be good, others 
bad; a less violent dispute rages round the subjection of 

the Mariandyni to the slave-system of the Heracleotes, and that 
of the class of Penestae to the Thessalians. In view of these 
and similar instances, what ought we to do aocut this question 
of owning servants? 





Megillus comes in because the Spartan slave-system, the Helots, was 
conspicuous as a problem, as most people thougut the Suartans mismanagod 
the slaves worse than any other city, Now he comes to the substan= 
tive difficulty here. 


ATH. We know, of course, that we would s11l agree that one 
ought to own slaves that are as docile ad as good as possible; 
for in the past many slaves have proved themselves better in 
every form of excellence than brothers or sons, and have saved 
their masters and their goods and their whole houses. Surely 
we know that this language is used about slaves? 

MEG. Certainly. 





So that is one view»... Slaves could be friends--dearer to one and 
better for one than one's sons and brothers. What's the other view? 








ATH. And is not the opposite language also used?--that the 
soul of a slave has no soundness in it, and that a sensible man 
should never trust that class at all? And our wisest poet. 

too, in speaking of Zeus, declared that-== 


“hy does he say that class? It is a somewhat stronger term in 
Greek: that genus, that race--a different breed. 
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ATH. "Of half their wits far-thundering Zeus bereaves 
Those men on whom the day of bondage falls." 
Thus each party adopts a different attitude of mind: 
the one places no trust at all in the servant-class, 
but, treating them like brute beasts, with goads and 
whips they make the servants' souls not merely thrice 
but fifty times enslaved; whereas the other party act 
in precisely the opposite way. 
MEG. Just so. 


So these are the two opposite views: in one, slaves may be friends, 
and therefore they should be treated as friends. In ther other, they 
cannot possibly be friends, and they must be treated accordingly. Now 
this second view takes the slaves to be a different breed-=we could say 

a kind of being, a class of being different from that of free men, in 

the way in which Aristotlo presents that in tho first book of tae Politics, 
Here an authority is used; the wisest of our poete, llomer, who speaks 

on behalf of Zeus, says--and there follows a quotation. This is said 

by the awineherd Eumaous, of all people. Now in Homer it is said that 
Zeus takos away half of men's virtue, and this is changed here to half 

of men's mind. So the diminution of the mind is due not to nature, but 

to enslavement, and is a benoficial action of Zeus. He wants to enable 

a man to be a slave, and therefore he takes away half of his mind. But 
this is not very Prometheic of Zeus, because he makes them altogether 
slavish, and very bad slaves. That seems to be the difficulty here. 

At any rate, there is no question heres-there is no assertion that 

there aro natural slaves, in the sense in which Aristotle speaks of it 
There are of course natural slaves in the sense of men who aro incapable 
of controlling their desires, But this has nothing to do with the 
political distinction between free men and slaves. The political 
distinction is not natural; but Plato accepts it of courst Un what 
ground could he accept it, 1f it is not natural? Slaves are simply 
people who have become captives in war, so that it is accidental that 
these men are slaves, and others are not. Well, 1 suppose the" reason is that 
there is a necessity, a need for slaves, and the polis couldn't be without 
slaves; and therefore this legitimatos slavery. And this legitimates 

the view of violence, or coercion, in order to make people slaves 
Aristotle is much more decent in this respect than Plato, by límiting 
slavery, to those who by nature are botter off if they are slaves, 

But he cannot really maintain it, as you see from the Politics, because 
when he speaks of bis best regime, in books seven and eigui, he demands 
that emancipation be held out as a reward to slaves if they bohave, 

Now a natural slave could of course never be emancipated. So Aristotle 
is in this respect, one could say, more well=-meaning than Plato, but 

in effect, he arrives at the same conclusion, that there must bs slaves 
and the slaves are people taken prisoners in war. There is of course 

a distinction as to whether they are Greeks or barbsrians, but this 

is not referred to here, except a litíle later in a more precise context. 

















CLIN. Since this difference in opinion exists, Stranger 

what ought we to do about our own country, in regard to 

the owning of slaves and their punishment? 

ATH. Well, now, Clinias, since man is an intractable creature, 
it is plain that he is not at all likely to be or to become 

easy to deal with in respect of the necessary distinction between 
slave and free-born master in actual experience. 
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CLIN, That is evident. 


In other words, to distinguish the slave and free man by desd--ergó. 
A distinction by logos is not possible at all, o one can only make 
this distinction by the deed of enslavement. 


ATH. The slave is no easy chattel, For actual experience 
shows how many evils result from slavery--as in the frequent 
revolts in Messenia, and in the 5tates where there are many=- 


Messenia is of course the home of the Helots. 


ATH.--servants kept who speak the same tongue, not to speak 

of the crimes of all sorts committed by the "Corsairs", as 

they are called, who haunt the coasts of Italy, and the reprisals 
therefore. In view of all these facts, it is really a puzzle 

to know how to deal with all such matters. Two means only 

are left for us to try--the one 1s, not to allow the slaves 

if they are to tolerate slavery quietly, to be all of the 

sane pation, but, so far as possible, to have then of different, 
racesá-and the other is to accord them proper treatmont, and *languages 
that not only for their sakes, but still more for the sake of 
ourselves, 


Yes, that is a crucial point; because 1f they speak the sane language, 
they can more easily reach an understanding with a view to a servile 
rebellion than otherwise. The difficulty is only if they don't speak 
different languages, 1f they speak Greek, how can they be conmanded 

by the master? 


ATH. Proper treatment of servants consists in using no 
violence toward them, and in hurting them even less, if 
possible, than our own equals. For it is his way of dealing 
with men whom it is easy for him to wrong that shows most 
clearly whether a man is genuine or hypocritical in his 
reverence for justice and hatred of injustice. He, therefore, 
that in dealing with slaves proves himself ,-- 


The terms which he translates here by genuine are "whether he honors 
by nature and in a non-feigned way, right, and hates beinely (ont8s), 

injustice.” By-nature and beingly, phusei and ont%s, ere used in the 
same sense, of course. 


ATH. He, therefore, that in dealing with slaves proves himself 
in his character and action undefiled by what is unholy or unjust 
will best be able to sow a crop of goodness--and this we may say, 
and justly say, of every master, or king, and of everyone who 
possesses any kind of absolute power over a person weaker than 
himself. We ought to punish slaves justly, and not to make them 
conceited by merely admonishing them as we would free men, 

An address to a servant should be mostly a simple command: there 
should be no jesting with servants, either male or female, for 
by a course of excessively foolish iadulgence in their 
treatment of their slaves, masters often make life harder both 
Lor Ihbemssivaa, as sulera., And Por fhele alaves. dl nobliesk ta vúlas 
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Why does he mention female slaves first here? 


Mr. Gary: Fs obvicus. 


Yes. So the solution should be a meazz the first, they should be 
treated as friends; and the other, they should be treated as beasts. 
The intermediate view which the Athenian suggests is truly intermediate: 
the right mean between these two extremes; no familiarity, no 
discussion--command. Not crude command, but clear command. That is 

the most important rule regarding the holding of slaves. 


Mr. Kase: The discussion of justice enters only with respect to how 
the slave is treated once he is in fast possessed, and not in terns of 
er slavery is in fact just. The two views that are expressod in 
Book One of the Politica have to do with the justice of the institution 
of slavery itself, 








Mr. Strauss: Yes, that is true. Do you remembor what he-==Plato says 
about slavery in th ublic? There are no slaves there. And this 
could be an indication that Plato regarded slavery as not according 

to nature, and therefore just. And this would seem to te confirmed by 
the passage we have read here. But considerations of justice cannot be 
severed from the consideration of the common good, of the good of the 
city. Now 1f the city needs slaves, then slavery is justified by this 
very facta 

















Mr, Kaso: len't that question--4t seoms that the best argument for 
elavory has to do with the provision of leísure and therefore is justin 
fied primarily in terms of increasing (unclear) 





Mr. Strauss: In Plato the same, and in the Laws too. Here the 
citisons must have leisure for devoting themselves to the common 
things, which means primarily things of the city, but may mean also 
the things common to all things, that is to say, contemplation, And 
since this is the good life, and it is in a sense not possible unless 
the dirty work is done by other peoplo, one must have procured such 
other people, who do the dirty work. 








Mr. Kass: That means, doesn't it, that this will have to be a city 
that wages war. 


Mr. Strauss: Yes. 


Mr. Kass: And in particular, that they should have slaves that 
speak many different languages, they will have to wage many different 
wars. 


Mr. Strauss: Well, first they could live in a neighborhood in which 
there are a variety of tribes speaking different languages. 


Mr. Kass: Ina sense, doesn't the institution require an activity 
in the absence of which the institution might not be required? 
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Mr. Kass (cont.): That is, slaves provide the leisure; making war 
provides slaves. 


Mr. Strauss: Yes, that is in a different way. That is not the purpose 
of slavery, to make possible war. Because the end of war is peace, and 
the right use of peace, of leisure. In order to have peace, you must 
wage war from time to time, as people thought at least in former times, 
and this kind of slave-catohing expedition, that is war--part of the 

art of war, as Aristotle calls it. And if you say, well, can't you have 
free labor? the point is this: these people who are free men but not 
citizens create a great political problem. You know, if you had to 
consider part of the inhabitants of the city are free men, and yet not 
citizens, they will cause a diffículty. That is a kind of extra-legal 
demos, which forms itself, and endangers the whole, as thoy say now, 
establishment. If they are from the outset, beyond the pale of citizenship, 
the danger is much worso. Aristotle also follows this line in his best 
regimo of the two last books of the Politics: the city is a city without 
a demos. They all live as gentlemen farmers, the work la done by slaves, 
And some kind of work is also done by metica, who are foreigners, and 

of course they have nothing to say in any city matters, 1 think there 
is no difference in this respect between Plato and Aristotlo. If one 
goes further back, and addresses to Plato this question: what is the 
reason why you insist on limiting citizenship so much, so that perhaps 
only half of the population of the city are citizens, then he would say, 
full citizenehip requires education. You wouldn't wish to bo governed 
by uneducated peoplo, and 1f they are full citizmus, they might become 
magistrati A more modern answer to that is, universal education. 

But the trouble is that in this philanthropic chenge, education has 
changed its meaning. It did no longer mean what it means here in the 
first place, formation of character, but as you know, reading, writing, 
and arithmetic-=-and not even that, 1? 1 am sufficient y informed about 
what is going on at the frontiers of education, It is hard, in either 
case. 

Mrs. Kaplan: May 1 ask something? . 


but doesn't say how to acquire them. 
do any become slaves? 

















«Plato speaks of slaves here, 
ere are 5,040 citizens: how 





Mr. Stra It is presupposed that there are slaves available. And 
since people are not likely to become slaves voluntarily, how else could 
they become available except by violence? 





Mr. Kaplan: Perhaps you can buy thom. 


Mr. Strauss: Then the slave trader used violence. Think only of 

the stories you hear about the origins of Negro slavery here. They 

may have been sold by their fellow Negroos in África, but the poor 
fejlows who were shipped to this country or to South Axerica dia not 

go voluntarily. So violence is presupposed. Therefore when Plato 

or the Athenian Stranger enunerates the seven titles to rule--renember 
that passage? =--one of them is sheer violence. The physically stronger, 
that is a title to rule, unfortunately, but unavoidably. 


Mrs. Kaplan: 1 dare say, that it should cross the mind of Plato 
that there is a kind of rule which is unjust... 
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Mr. Strauss: But he said so! Why does he speak of the idea of 
justice? Meaning that everything except the idea of justice is 
tainted with injustice. So there is no institution, no city, no 
human being who is perfectly just. Therefore, in the Republic 

when they begin to discuss justice, and try to discuss the question 
of what is just, Socrates says to Glaucon, Now let us see where in 
the city we will find justice, and where injustice. Paul Shorey, who 
translated the Republic in the Loeb Classical Library, he says, 

"Well, there cannot of course be any injustice in the perfect 

city of the Republic." But if he had read further on, which he did, 
he would have seen that everything except the idea of justice is 
tainted with injustice. So one would be sure to find some injustice 
even in the perfect city of the *epublic, let alone all cities or states 
which wo find in deed--that is so. And the question is, only which 
distribution of justice and injustice is least unbearable. 1 don't 
believe in a perfectly just city, it is impossible. And therefore 
slavery is not for Plato such a grave problem as it was for Aristotle, 
not because he was a Úreek and accepted the institutions of Greece 

as the standard. That is not true, as we know from the Republic and 
as we shall seo here too. But he did not expect the impossible 

There is something in man, in the nature of man, not of course 

owing to any fall, any original sin-=-but by nature, which prevents 

a simply just city. So that the just city, which we may very well 
call just, that must be understood to include some injustico. And 
the modern philosophers tried to establish this city, or at least 

to draw the outline of a city in which there cannot be any injustice. 
But in order to do that they had to revolutionize the whole of moral 
and political thought. Whether they were more successful, that is 

a long question, 1 mean, think of Rousseau, and the others. 























Mr. Kaplan: Aren't those ideas of the just city, modern one, taken (2) 
under the influence of the heavenly Jerusalem, city of God? Aren't 
they under the influence of the Bible? 





Mr. Strauss: Yes, but in the Bible, the just city is the work of God. 





Mr. Kaplan: Yes, but the entire nature would be changed. (unclear) 


Mr, Strauss: That ís a plausible suggestion, that the Biblical tradition 
accounts for the difference between the modern political philosophers 
and the ancients. But it would have to be shown in detail; for example 
if it is true that Machisvelli plays a-very important role for the 
emergence of modern thought, 1 don't find much Biblical things in 
Machiavelli, Or if you think of the very great influence of Hobbes, 

his change from duty to right, there is nothing Biblical in that. 


Mr. Kaplan: Yes, but Marx certainly. 


Mr. Strauss: Yes, but that is very late, when all basic issues were 
already settled. And whether that is true, that Marx is such a 
Messianic thinker, that is often asserted, but 1 don't feel compelled 
to believe that.  ...The question which we have to consider is, 
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whether the moderns succeeded at least in theory, to establish 
a commonwealth which is perfectly just. 


Mrs. Kaplan: 1f there is more or less always injustice, what Plato 
constructs in the Republic, the just city, is not perfect. Injustice 
has to be mixed with justice. (unclear)... 


Mr. Strauss: 1 do not finally understand you. Do you mean to say that 
if you have the prospect of an infinite progress toward lesser and lesser 
injustice, then the injustice which we observe and which was always there 
would be made more bearable? 


Mrs. Kaplan: In one way, yes. But still justice remains partly unjust. 
Maybe states which are very well-handled, and well-situated, imagine 
such things, 1 don't know. Still there will be slavos. So justice 
will be not justice. 


Mr. Strauss: Yes, but 1f this slavery makes possible in tle future, 

a just society, would this be a justification of slavery? As according 
to Marx, all slavery, the division of labor altogethor, all the terrible 
defects of capitalist society, are necessary in order to enable men to 
develop fully their productive powers», And in the meantime, that is 
terrible, but finally it makos possible heavon on earth. Would this 

be a justification? ("No."") Yes, but to whom to you address this 
¿¡complaint? Can you expect a different thing? 








Mrs. Kaplan: (laughing) Plato. But my question was, here Plato explicitly 
doesn't mention how slaves come to be acquired. 


Mr. Klein: There is one simple way slaves come in. ("How?") Those 
colonists bring their slaves with them. 





Mr. Strauss: That absolutely disposes...Well, Mr. Klein surely would 
admit that the moral question is not solved by the fact that the slaves 
are already owned. 





Mr. Klein: (to Mrs. Kaplan ) Human nature is such that- 





Mts. Kaplan: All right! But Plato writes this. 1 say, he must 
have it clearer. This injustice, slavery, makes impossible a humanly 
perfect state 


Mr. Strauss: Yes, sure. But even ín the best city of the Republic 
there is injustice. If you go into any institution there—for example, 
you have this very just institution, that babies who ought to belong 

to the upper class will be taken away from their lower class parents 
and vice-versa. But how will it work out in practice? You don't 

ses from a baby's faco--unless you accept somebody's crude color- 
racialism, of which there was no question there--you cannot see from 

a baby's face whether it is an upper or a lower-class baby. So you 
have to wait until he or she develops. But by that time, he or she 
becomes attached to their parents, and vice-versa. And then the parents 
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know the child, and this upsets the whole thing. Because no one 

must know who his parents are, and the parents must not know who their 
children are, because you know otherwise there will be again family. 
Which would be ruinous to the whole establishment. And many other things, 
also the equality of the sexes, which causes great difficulties. Surely 
there is no doubt that Plato knows quite well--and somewnere else 
Socrates says, not in the Republic, that evil will never cease from 

this place, from this mortal place, not because of some original sin, 

but because of nature. 














Miss McKemie: Would it be possible that some deliberate action 
which we call unjust might be based on a failure of realization? 
Cmuelty, for example, might be not merely the absence of a mean, 
but a failure to understand what something is, what ite nature is. 


Mr. Strauss: 1 do not know whether 1 understand you, but he says 
here that a man can treat his slaves justly, you know? treat them 
decently. And be particularly carsful because the slaves are in the 
weaker, in the worse position. The application of justice as far as 
slay 'e concerned. This is very important, but it does not affect 
the question which we have been discussing, whether the institution of 
slavery in itself is just or unjust. I do not know whether this solves 
your difficulty. 




















Miss McKemie: Well, I would think that 1f the institution exists 
already, that is a kind of inherited injustice, and all anyone can 
do is to figure out how it can be corrected without leading to worse 
evile--which ie not what Marx did. But the treatment of unfortunate 
human beings, such as slaves, who somehow or other have come to bi 
one's responsibility--that is another matter, distinct from the question 
of the origin of slavery. 














Mr. Strauss: Sure, there are certain human actions of which we can say 
without any hesitation, t! are unjust actions, We don't have to 

end to the highest level. For instance, if someone wishes to have 

the benefits of society without accepting its burdens, then he is obviously 
an unjust man. That does not require profound reflection. And also other 
things like purse-snatching, and robbery, ana so forth-=to say nothing of 
murder. They are all covered by this kind of thing. But the difficulties 
are not here; and men ordinarily do not make rebellions because they 
want to abolish the laws prohibiting murder, theft and robbery. That 

is not a controversial thing. I mean, the individual--what is the conten- 
porary phrase? a man thinks he can get away with murder...or with other 
criminal actions--but this is never a general line of action. No 

society will be established with a view to permitting everyone - ho 

wants to murder to get away with it. Differently stated, there 

is-when people live togethor in a society there is a certain crude notion 
of society prevailing there, and that is sufficient for most practical 
purposes. For example, one could say, prior to the Supreme Court 
decisions of the last twenty years, for a democracy to prevent citizens 
from voting, by force or fraud, ís very unjust. Could one not? 

I mean, l am not a radical, but this I always felt. If a given 

society is a democracy, and practically every adult inhabitant of 

that state is a citizen, then he must not be prevented by force or 

fraud from voting in that society. I am not speaking now of literacy 
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tests, that is a perfectly possible qualification. 
Miss McKemie: Do you mean that there is justice relative to a regime...? 


Mr. Strauss: Well, 1 would put it this way. We always are deep 
in a cave. And what light we have is not necessarily the light of 
the sun, but the ceiling of the cavo, Ánd we can reach the light 
of the sun only by ascending within the cave. And so what we have 
first are the accepted notions of justice. If we think more deeply, 
and look, then we will always find extreme cases which do mot quite 
fit in, And then we begin to think about the foundations itself. 
Simply and practically stated, all political discussions in this 
country, at least until a very short timo ago, were based on the 
Constitution of the United States. And that meant on the tacit 
assumption that this is a just order of society. But one can of 
course raise the question, is the Constitution itself just? That 
is not a practical question, fortunately, most of the timo. But 
it is an undeniable question, And sometimes it even becomes prac= 
tically necessary for us. 


Miss McKemie: How do you see the change in the Supreme Court's 
concerns now? I mean, there is a simple phrase, "social justice, 
does it mean they are trying to correct social wrongs? 





Mr. Strauss: No, 1 believo=-well, 1 never use that expression, 
social justice, but 1 hear 1t from time to ti, But I believe 
what they nean is this: that an x thoy call society is responsible 
for all kinds of injustic And that x must abolish these injustices. 
For example, say that there are poor people. And 1t would seom to be 
that society is responsible for the fact that there are poor people. 
Now this is of course an assertion which is not self-evident. Maybe 
people are poor because they are not--how does Locke call that beautifully? 
--rational and industrious, It could be. You know, loafers. And there 
are also poor people who are poor without their fault, You know, 
poor harvest, and so on. That needs a long discussion, But somehow 
the people who talk of social justice presuppose that there is a thing 
called, an x called society, which is responsible for everything. 
And of course, those who are a little bit moro precise say, well, it 
is not society as such but ¿t is capitalist society, or 1 don't know 
what kind of==a specific society--who do that. 

But 1 do not know where the term social justice came up for 
the first time. 

















Miss McKemie: Would those who accuse a society of fostering injustice— 
not have to criticize the principles on which the government or the 
society is organized? 


Mr. Strauss: 1 do not know whether you are right on that point 
In former times, people did not make a distinction between sociel 
justice and other justice. But today that is very common. The other 
kind of justice is one for which a man can be held responsible if he 
acts unjustly. But the social justice, or injustice, is something 

for which no man can be held responsible, but only that x called society. 
Now shall we go on, Mr. Gary? 
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ATH. Suppose that we are now, to the best of our power, 
provided with servants, sufficient in number and quality 

to assist in every kind of task. Should we not, in the next 
place, describe our dwellings? 

CLIN. Most certainly. 


So first marriages, then the human part of the household, apart from 
the marriage-partner, the slaves, and then the housi 





ATH. It would seem that our city, being new and houseless 
hitherto, must provide for practically all of its housebuilding, 
arranging all the details of its architecture, including temples 
and walls. These things are really, Ulinias, prior to marriage; 
but since our construction is now a verbal one, this is a very 
suitable place to deal with th when we come to the actual 
construction of the State, we shall, God willing, make the houses 
precede marriage, and crown all our architectural work with our 
marriage laws. For the present we shall confine ourselves to 

a brief outline of our building regulations. 








So in other words he proceeds in a disorderly manner. The houses should 
come first before they marry. This is the way in which they must proceed 
in deed. But not according to the logos. The logos permits the opposite 
procedure; and the reason is, 1 suppose, the houses are for the sake of 
human beings, and therefore in particular for the sake of married human 
beings, and not marriage for the sake of housing. So that the case of 
the laws regarding the sacred thinge is somewhat different. These 
precedo the marriago laws, as we have seen. But this might very well 
mean that the laws regarding the sacred things are for the sake of 
marriage; as you have seen when he discussed the sacred things he 

laid great stress on the fact that there should be festivals, especially 
where members of the community who are younger, and marriageable, come 

to see one another, and be seen by one another. That was a major 

reason why these festivals are to be made. Now we come to (tape change. 














CLIN, Certainly. 

ATH, The temples we must erect all round the market-place, 
and in a cárcle round the whole city, on the highest spots, 
for the sake of ease in fencing them and of cleanliness; 
boside the temples we will set the houses of the officials 
and the law-courts, in which, as being most holy places, they 
will givo and receive judgemente--partly because they deal 
therein with holy matters, and partly because they are the 
seats of holy gods. And in these will fittingly be held 
trials for murder and for all crimes worthy of death. As to 
walls, Megillus, 1 would agree with your Sparta in letting the 
walls lie sleeping in the ground, and not wake them up, añd 
that for the following reasons. It is a fine saying of the 
poet, and often repeated, that walls should be made of bronze 
and iron rather than of earth. But our plan, in addition to 
this, would deserve to raise roars of laughter--1 mean the 
plan of sending young men into the country everj year to dig 
and trench and build, so as to keep the enemy out and prevent 
their ever setting foot on the borders of the land--1f we 
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were also to build a wall round; for, in the first place, 

a wall is by no means an advantage to a city as regards 

health, and moreover, it usually causes a soft habit of 

soul in the inhabitants, by inviting them to seek refuge 

within it instead of repelling the enemy; instead of securing 
their safety by keeping watch night and day, it tempts them 

to believe that their safety is ensured if they are fenced in 
with walls and gates and go to sleep, like men born to shirk 
toil, little knowing that ease is really the fruit of toil 
vhereas a new crop of toils is the inevitable outcome, as 1 
think, of dishonourable ease and sloth, But if men really must 
have a wall, then the building of the private houses must be 
arranged from the start in such a way that the whole city may 
form a single wall; all the houses must have good walls, built 
regularly and in a similar style, facing the roads, so that the 
whole city will have the form of a single house, which will 
render its appearance not unpleasing, besidos being far and 
away the best plan for ensuring safety and ease for defence. 

To that the original buildings remain will fittingly be 

the special charge of the inmetes; and the city-stewards 
should supervise them, and compel by fines those who are negli- 
gent, and also watch over the cleanliness of everything in the 
city, and prevent any private person from encroaching on Sta! 
property either by buildings or diggings. These officers must 
also keep a watch over the proper flowing of the rain=water, 

and over all other matters, whether within or without the city. 
that it is right for them to manage. All such detaile--and all 
else that the lawgiver is unable to deal with and omite--the Law- 
vardens shall regulate by supplementary decrees, taking account 
of the practical requirements. And now thaYthese buildings and 
those of the market-place, and the gymnasia, and all the schools 
have been erected and await their inmates, and tho theatres 

their spectators, let us proceed to the 
after marriago, taking our leg: 
CLÍN. By all means. 




















next 





In other words, this is the conclusion of the marriage-section 
because slaves are part of the household, and houses are of course 
indispensable. But if we look from this point of view at what he 

says about housing, one things is very drange--he hardly says anything 
about private houses. He speaks chiefly about temples and other public 
buildings, and thigóther question of the walls of the city, and mentions 
private houses only occasionally, How must they be built in order to 
contribute to the safety of the city against enemy attack? There 18 

of course nothing of houses to speak of in the Republic. But there 4t 
is perfectly necessary, because the family is abolished, and there must 
not be any private dwellings. Anyone may enter any dwelling at any 
time. That is the abolition of privacy. Not only the FBI may listen 
in, but anyone may enter at any time, without any search warrant, or 
anything else. Now there are of course private houses here, but they 
are considered as little as possible. If you would corpare that again 
with Xenophon in the Memorabilia, book three chapter eight, where 
Socrates presents his view about houses, you would see an amazing 
difference. Socrates is very much concerned with domestic comfort 

and convenience. Nothing of this kind in the austere Plato. The 

Laws are very close to the Republic in spite of the fact that there 
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is an admission of private property, And the private family. 
That would also come out very clearly in the sequel. 

So we have now concluded the section of marriage, and the 
things necessarily related to marriage, like slaves and houses. 
Now what comes next? 


ATH. Let us regard the marriage ceremony as now completed, 
Clinias; next will come the period before child-birth, which 
will extend to a full year; how the bride and bridegroom ought 
to pass this time in a state that will be unlike most other 
states--that is to be our next theme, and it is not the easiest 
of things to explain; we have uttered not a few hard sayings 
before, but none of them all will'the mass find harder to accept 
than this. All the same, what we believe to be right and true 
must by all means be stated, Clinias. 

CLIN, “Certalnly. 


Now wait here a second. We have settled the young couple in the house 
vith their slaves. And now they begin their married life; but in the 
first stage, not only are there no children,--the first stage even 
precedes the generation of children. And this is the first subject. 
later he will come to procreation proper, and finally in the next 
book, seven, to the rearing of children. So this will clearly be 
the next bubjecta 

Now he says here, at the end of the Athenian's speech, what 
seems to be correct and true, must by all means, or in all circum- 
stances, be stated. And Clinias: Of course. But is this of course? 
You remember perhaps the Dorian law of laws, which forbids to say the 
good and correct, except under very special circumstances, Only among 
old men when no young men are present, may the divine laws be criticized 
But more immediately important perhaps, is the parallel in the Republic, 
when Socrates brings up a related question, the question of the community 
of wives. Socrates hesitates to discuss it, and then Glaucon says, 
Why do you hesitate? We are all reasonable and trustworthy and benevolent 
hearers. To which Socrates replies, Surely to say the truth which one 
knows about the greatest and dearest things among reesoneble friends 
is safe. So it is by no means safe to say it under all circumstances, 
in all surroundings.  Here--and the reason for the difference between 
the Athenian Stranger and Socrates in the Republic, one can say, is 
this: that what the Athenian will propose here, is much less shocking 
than what the Socrates of the Republic proposes there. There will be 
no community of wives here; there will only be much more limited 
change in the relation of the two sexes, which will be explained in 
the sequel. 








ATH. Whoever proposes to publish laws for States, regulating 
the conduct of the citizens in State affairs and public matters, 
and deems that there is no need for make laws for their private 
conduct, even in necessary matters, but that everyone should be 
allowed to spend his day just as he pleases, instead of its 
being compulsory for everything, public and private, to be done 
by a regular rule, and supposes that, if he leaves private 
conduct unregulated by law, the citizens will still consent 

to regulate their public and private life by law--this man 

is wrong in his proposal. For what reason have 1 said this? 
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ATH. For this reason: because we shall assert that 

the married people must take their meals at the public 

messes neither more nor less than they did during the 

time preceding marriage. When the customs of the public 

mess first arose in your countries--probably dictated by 

a war or by some event of equal potency, when you were short > 
of men and in dire straits=-it seemed an astonishing institution; 
but after you had experience of these public merses and had 

been obliged to adopt them, the custom seemed to contribute 
admirably towards security; and in some such way as that the 
public mess came to be one of your established. institutions 





private life is to be as much regulated by law as public life. 
Now we hear for the first time that there will be a general institution 
of common meals, as it oxisted in Sparta and Crete, and this will not 
be changed for the newly married. They still have to continue to take 
their food in the public messes. 


Mr. Gary: They can't have their children for a year. 


Mr. Strauss: Well, in any case, it takes--not quite a year. 





Mr. Gary: They can't start having children for threo month 
Or could they take a chance? They wouldn't want to break the law. 








Mr. Stra Yes, but what has this to do--we are opeaking== 
if they have to take public meals, they have to take public meale. 


Mr. Gary: These thinge are piling up here. This is the second one 





Mr. Strauss: Yes, well that is a very grave subject. Now let us 
see what the precise difficulty is. 


CLIN. That is likely enough 

ATH. So, though this was once, as 1 said, an astonishing 

and alarming institution to impose on people, a man who tried 

to impose it as a law nowadays would not find it an equally 
difficult task. But the practice which follows on this institution 
and which, if carried out, would be really successful--although 
at present it nowhere is carried out, and so causes the lawgiver 
(if he tries) to be practically carding his wool (as the proverb 
has it) into the fire, and labouring in vain at an endless tale 

of toils==this practice it is neither easy to state nor, when 
stated, to carry into effect. 

CLIN. Why do you show su much hesitation, Stranger, in mentioning 
this? 


ile has told us only that all the young people will have to continue 

to take their meals in the public messes, and then that the institution 
of the public messes, by now accepted at least in Sparta and Crete, 
without any hesitation, was originally very difficult to establish, 

and only such an upheaval like a wsr Could have introduced it. Clinias 
wisely says, What are you driving at, Athenian Stranger? ... hat is 

he driving at? 
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ATH. Listen now, so that we may not spend so such time 
on the matter to no purpose. Everything that takes place 
in the State, if it participates in order and law, confers 
all kinds of blessings; but most things that are either 
without order or badly-ordered counteract the effects of 
the well-ordered. 


So in other words, not all things not ordered or badly ordered are fatal. 
It is good to know that, 1 believe. 


ATH. And it is into this plight that the practice we are 
discussing has fallen. In your case, Clinias, and Megillus, 
public meals for men are, as 1 said, rightly and admirably 
established by a divine necessity, but for women this insti- 
tution is left, quite wrongly, unprescribed by law, nor are 
public meals for them brought to the light of day; instead 

of this, the female sex, that very section of humanity which 
owing to its frailty, is in other respecte most secretive and 
intriguing, is ahandoned to its disorderly condition through 
the perverse compliance of the lawgiver. Owing to your neglect 
of that sex, you have had an influx of many consequencos which 
would have been much better than they now are 1f they had been 
under legal control. 





So you the legislator gave in to them. ...That is the innovation, 
common meals for women. And women apparently dislike that intensely, 
because they don't want to be dragged into the lizht. Ánd they are 
called a genos of human beings, just as the slaves were called a genon. 
But this time the Athenian says this in his own name, and not in 
rendering other peopl. thought. That is a natural distinction 

among human beings, male and female=-not that between freo men and 
slaves. 








ATH. For it is not merely, as one might suppose, a matter 
affecting one-half of our whole task--this matter of neglecting 
to regulate women--but in as far as females are inferior in 
goodness to males, just in so far it affects more than the half 





So that he had said in the Republic, that one-helf is normally acti- 
vated for the city, but the other half is left out. And there must 
be activation of this other half also. Here he goes beyond that, he 
says, if you do not do that, you leave not only one-half unregulated 
but you endanger the whole. 





ATH. It is better, then, for the welfare of the State to 
revise and reform this institution and to regulate all the 
institutions for bota and women in comaon. At present, 
however, the human race is so far from having resched this 
happy position, that a man of discretion must actually avoid 
all mention of the practice in districts and States where even 
the existence of public meals is absolutely without any formal 
recognition. 





You see here the minor contradiction to what he said before in 779£, 
that one must say what seems to be correct and true in all circumstances. 
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There are circumstances where sensible men would not say the 
true and correct thing--like, concerning the common meals of women 
yes? No man of sense would do that. 


ATH. How then shall one attempt, without being laughed at 
actually to compel women to take food and drink publicly and 
exposed to the view of al1? The female sex would more readily 
endure anything rather than this: accustomed as they are to 
live a retired and private life, women will use every means 
to resist being led out into the light, and they will prove 
much too strong for the lawgiver+ 

("To live privately and in obscurity.'") 
--so that elsewhere, as 1 have said, women would not so much as 
listen to the mention of the right rule without shrieks of indig- 
nation; but in our State perhaps they will. So if we agree that 
our discourse about the polity as a whole must not--so far as theory 
goes--prove abortive, 1 am willing to explain how this institution 
is good and fitting, 1f you are equally desirous to listen, but 
otherwise to leave it alone. 











Let us stop hero for a moment. You see, the women are weaker than 

men. That is of course also said in the Republic: but here that ie 
said differently, that they are inferior to men in regard to virtue, 
and therefore they aro particularly in need of being supervisod, and 
not permitted to sit in dark corners and do God knows what. They must 
be draggod into the light of the day; and that is the revolutionary 
proposal of the Athenian Stranger. You remember that when he spoke of 
common meals in the first book the Athenian had some criticisms; for 
example, that they are conducive to homosexuality. Now if the common 
meals would be common to men and women, this danger would bo averted, 
But 1t is not yot clear whether common meals of women will mean common 
meals of men and women, or common meals of men on the one hand, and of 
women in some other place. That is not yet clear. At any rate 1t 

is quite a proposal. Now what he says her he is going to try to show 
that this institution is good and becoming. That is something different 
from showing that it is possible. In the Republic, Socrates had made the 
distinction, when speaking of the two sexes' relation to one another, 
and in particular of the equality of the sexos, had raised this question 
of whether the equality of the sexes is possible, or feasible, but had 
dropped it. What he wanted to show is that it is desirable, or as it 
is stated here, good and fitting. So the whole question as to whether 
it is possible, this great improvement, this question remains open. 

He will only show, and let us see how he will show, that it is good 

and fitting. The reason is the fact that the women are the weaker sex. 
And grave inconveniences follow from that. In the Republic, of course 
it is asserted that in spite of this fact that women are weaker, they 
can achieve the highest virtue as well as men. Nothing of this kind 

is suggested in the Laws. So here Plato remsins closer to what was 
aceptable to people than he did in the Republic; but that cloven hoof 
is noticeable also here. 














CLIN, Nay, Stranger, we are both inexpressibly desirous 
to listen. 

ATH. Let us listen, then» And do not be surprised if you 
find me taking the subject up again from an early point. 
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That is hard. To whom do they listen? To him--or to the logos? 


ATH. For we are now enjoying leisure--and there is no 

pressing reason to hinder us from considering laws from all 
possible points of view. 

CLIN, Very true. 

ATH. Let us, then revert again to our first statements. 

Thus much at least every man ought to understand--that either 
the human race never had a beginning at all, and will never have 
an end, but always was, and always will be, or else it must have 
been in existence an incalculable length of time from the date 
when it first began. 

CLIN, Undoubtedly. 


Now what was he doing here? He had made, as we say, a revolutionary 
proposal, a proposal breaking with ell tradition known to him, with 
everything ancient. And therefore: in order to justify that break, he 
must go to what is more ancient than the ancient. That he had done in 
the third book to which he now refers. He goes back to the beginnings, 
which are older than all human traditions. There is only this difference, 
that he spells out here more clearly than he did at the beginning of the 
third book, that the human race may never have cone “irto being, and 

may never perish. The alternative is that it existed for an immeasurably 
long time, but not necessarily for always. So the human race exists 

at loast for an immeasurable length of timo, perhaps forover. What 
follows from that? 








ATH. Well, then, do we not suppose that all the world 

over and in all sorts of ways there havo been risings and 
fallings of States, and institutions of every variety of 
order and disorder, and appotites for food-=both meats and 
drinks--0f every kind, and all sorts of variations in the 
seasons, during which it is probable that the animals under= 
went innumerable changes? 

CLIN, Certainly. 


What he implies, I believe, is this: this time is imneasurably long 
and all kinds of changes have taken place, therefore there is no reason 
to doubt that there were common meals of women, some time in the past, 
án some places. You know, this enlargement of the horizon, as in a 
different way, but”for example, the notion of original communism-- 
the view that men can live without division of labor, without division 
into families, and so on--proves the fact that it is possible in the 
future. 

I believe we will stop here, because otherwise we will read 
a rather long passage for which we do not have time todey. He discusses 
then human life at the beginning, and the alternatives which existed 
there--cannibalism on the one hand, and great purity, vegetarianism 
on the other, and the conclusions to he drawn from that. The conclusion 
is not, however, as we would think,that this shows the necessity of 
community of meals, it only shows the necessity of control of the 
strongest natural desire of men, the sexual desire, which by itself 
is a disease, namely, if it is not regulated by law and the true speech. 
But the conclusion that hence common meals for women is not wrong. 
He does promise a short while later that he will take up this subject, 
and prove that one should have common meals for women, but this promise 
is of course not fulfilled, so it remains here as a reminder of the best 
city of the Republic, which emerges for a moment but is then left in 
A 
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Mr. Strauss: Then he finally goes to the procreation of children, 
which is treated rather briefly, and then the rearing of children, 
in book seven. 


ir. Klein: One question. It says that in all those changes... 
that the animals changed. ..now...what does he mean? 


Mr. Strauss: 1 believe that has something to dowth the fact that 
in this whole section here, beginning here, he uses--for example 
when you see a little bit later, in 782B, at the time in which there 
was not yet agriculture, the animale--but in the wide sense where it 
includes men--lived as now, fron eating ons another. 








Mr. Klein: You mean, changing does not mean... species. The habite 
aro changing» 


fir, Strauss: Yes. But the point is, why does he speak of animals 

in general and not of men? This goes through here, the whole section. 
Later on, he speaks for example of food and drink and sex as the desires 
characteristic of all animals, and then suddenly changes to human beings. 
Because only in the case of men is the sexual desire so dangerous. He 
may think of the fact that there are no seasons, as in the case of animals. 
He may also think of the fact that there are no prohibitions against 
incest, in the case of animals, and so forth. 1 don't believe that 

l can say more about it. 
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Plato's Laws 
Lecture 23 


We will finish today our reading of book six, and then survey today 
the whole six books. 782B. The context is this: the Athenian 
Stranger discusses how the life of a young couple, prior to the 
generation of offspring, is to be regulated. The key point is common 
meals, as before marriage; but, and that is a new proposal which 

was not anticipated by Sparta or Crete, common meals also for women. 
And that is a paradoxical proposal. The Athenian will show that common 
meals for women are good and fitting. le does not say that he will 
show that they are possible. "This is similar to what Socrates does in 
the Republic, where a corresponding theme is discussed, regarding the 
two sexes, where Socrates raises the question of possibility, and 

drops 1t immediately, and limits himself to showing the desirability. 
The problem of the Republic is of course always present here; but it 
does not come to the fore in the way it does in the Republic. Now 

what did he say then? First one must go back to what was sald at 

the beginning, at the beginning of book three, to the life of early man 
that we read last time. 


ATH. Are we to believe, then that vinos, not previously 
existing, appeared at a certain stage; and olives, likowise, 
and the gifts of Demeter and Kore? And that some riptolemus 
was the minister of such fruits? And during the period that 
those fruits were as yet non-existent, must we not suppose that 
the animals turned, as they do now, to feeding on one another? 
CLIN, Of course. 


So in other words, animals eat one another in the absence of agriculture. 
With the emergence of agriculture, lions would no longer eat lambs. But 
I think ít is safe to say he thinks of men in particular. That would 
mean in the beginning, men would have been cannibals. And as you know 
fróm the first book, the first politeia was the Cyclopes, in which 
cannibalism was practiced as a matter of course. 


Mr. Berns: ...That cannibalism was practiced among the Cyclopes? 


Mr, Strauss: Not among the Cyclopes, but the Cyclopes ate human 
beings, didn't they? No, they did not eat one another. They would 

be too hard to kill, 1 believe. And perhaps they would not have been 
tasty enough. ...Because he enjoyed very much eating Odysseus' comrades 


ATH. The custom of men sacrificing one another is in fact 
one that survivos even now among many peoples;== 


So that is a relic of original cannibalism, yes? 


ATH.--whereas among others, we hear of how the opposite 
custom existed, when they were forbidden so much as to eat 
an ox, and their offeringe to the gods consisted, not of 
animals, but of cakes of meal and grain steeped in honey, 
and other such bloodless sacrifices, and from flesh they 
abstained as though it were unholy to eat it or to stain 
with blood the altars of the gods; instesd of that, those 
of us men who then existed lived what is called an "Orphic 
life," keeping wholly to inanimate food and, contrariwise 
abstaining wholly from things animate. 


CLIN, Certainly what you say is widely reported and'easy 
to credit. 
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So we have two alternatives: the one is in favor of cannibalism, 
the other in favor of vegetarianism. And if we can use an analogy 
of an earlier case, namely, where slavery was discussed, and the 
proper treatment of slaves, two extreme views were presented. The 
middle view was the right one; and one could say the mean between 
cannibalisn and vegetarianiom is to eat and sacrifice cectein kinds 
of animals, not men. That would seem to make sense, although the 
conclusion is not drawn. It is surely not a statement in favor of 
the Orphic vegetarianil One can say these are two perversions, 
cannibalism and vegetarianism. 








ATH. Someone might ask us, "For what purpose have you said 
all this?" 
CLIN. A correct surmise, Stranger. 

So uhat the Athenian is about to say is admittedly obscur 


ATH. So I will try, if I can, Clinias, to explain the 
subject which comes next in order. 





This emphasizes again that it is not quite clear--he will try to make 
it clear. 


CLIN, Say om. 

ATH. 1 observe that with men all things depend on a three-fold 
need and desire, uherein if they proceed rightly, the result is 
goodness, if badly, the opposi Of those desiros they possoss 
those for food and drink as soon as they are born; and about 
the wholo sphere of food every creature has an instinctive lust, 
and is full of craving, and quite deaf to any suggestion that 
they ought to do anything else than satisfy their tastes and 
desires for all such objects, and thus rid themselves entirely 
of all pain, Thirdly comes our greatest need and keenest lust=- 








"Us." Here he refers now to human beings in particular. 





ATH.--which, though the latest to emerge, influences the soul of 
men with most raging frenzy--tke lust for the sowing of offspring 
which burns with utmost violence. These three morbid states 

ve must direct towards what is most good, instead of what is 
(nominally) most pleasant, trying to check them by means of 

the three greatest forces--fear, law, and true reasoning-- 
reinforced by the Muses and the Gods of Games, so as to quench 
thereby their increase and inflow. 





You see here by the way that the nomos and the true logos are clearly 
distinguished, and there can be no doubt about the distinction. Th 
latter--as for sex, that is most dangerous among men, as distinguished 
from among animals, for a simple reason: incest is not a perversion 

in the case of other animals. Wherees in the case of man, this perversion 
is possible, and criminal. And therefore there ís a special power 

needed in order to check that desire. That is the main point. The 
conclusion, which is not drawn, although 1 think we must draw it, is 

that although it is not proven by this argument,--hence, common meals 

of women. Otherwise, the whole thing makes no sense. He will not 

show this in the future. There is only one more remark in the next 

speech of the Athenian. 











ATH, So let us place the subject of the production of children 
next after that of marriage, and after their production, their 
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nurture and education. If our discourse proceeds along 
these lines, possibly each of our laws will attain completion, 
and when we come to the public meals, by approaching these at 
close quarters we shall probably discern more clearly whether 
such associations ought to be for men only, or for women as well; 
and thus we shall not only prescribe the preliminaries that are 
still without legal regulation, and place them as fences before 
the common meals, but also, as I said just now, we shall discuss 
more exactly the character of the common meals, and thus be more 
likely to prescribe for them laws that are suitable and fitting. 
CLIN, You are perfectly right. 


So in other words the subject of the common meals for women 
will be taken up» It remains open whether there will be common meals 
for both men and women, or whether there will be common meals for men 
in one house, and women in another. That is unclear, But the main 
point is, and 1 believe we should be prepared for that, this promise 
is never fulfilled. So the proof of the goodness of common meals of 
women is never given, Because quite a bit is lacking. We know there 
is need for control of sex. But how this control would be achieved 
by common meals for women, is not made clear. And we have a right to 
hear the argument about that before we accept such a paradoxical insti= 
tution--and drag the women out into the light, as ho calls it before, 
which they detest. You know, so that everyone can see how they eat and 
drink--that would be detested. You must not consider, of course, 
present-day notions of women's liberation; because Plato went very 
far in the direction of women's liberation, as you know--but here he 
is speaking to very old-fashioned, conservative, not to say reactionary, 
Dorians, who would look askance at such changes. 





ATH. Let us bear in mind the things we mentioned a moment ago 
for probably we shall need them all presently. 

CLIN. What are the things you bid us remember? 

ATH. Those we distinguished by the three terms we used 

we spoke, you recollect, of eating, secondly of drinking 

and thirdly, of sexual excitenent. 





So you see he doesn't mention any more the common meals of women== 
that they don't have to keep in mind. But the importance of these 
basic desires, that they must keep in mind. 


CLIN, We shall certainly remember the things you now 
bid us, Stranger. 

ATH. Very good. Let us now come to the nuptials, so as 

to instruct them how and in what manner thoy ought to produce 
children, and if we fail to persuade them, to threaten them 
by certain laws. 

CLIN. How? 


So he proceeds in an orderly manner, as you see. He has got them 
married, and settled them down in their house, and hes given them 
slaves, and has arranged for their daily life, by the common meals, 
and now the purpose for which they are married, the production of 
children, that has now to be regulated. So that is strict order. 

And then at the beginning of book seven, he turns to the rearing 

and education of children. In spite of certain difficulties in 

book six, the order is very clear. It follows the sequence of things 
in human life. 
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ATH. The bride and bridegroom must set their minds to produce 
for the state children of the greatest possible goodness and 
heauty. All people that are partners in any action produce 
results that are fair and good whensoever they apply their 

minds to themselves and the action, but the opposite results 
when either they have no minds or fail to apply them. The 
bridegroom, therefore, shall apply his mind both to the bride 
and to the work of procreation, and the bride shall do likewise, 
especially during the period when they have no children yet born. 
In charge of them there shall be the women-inspectors, whom we 
have chosen--more or fewer of them, according to the number and 
times of their appointments, decided by the officials¡== 


They had not chosen them. But that doesn't make any difference, 
whether they had chosen them or they will choose them. 


ATH.--and they shall meet every day at the temple of Fileithyia 
(goddess of chilabirth), for, at the most, a third part of 

tho day; and at their meetings they shall report to one another 
any case they may have noticed where any man or woman of the 
procreative ago ls dovoting his attention to other things 
instead of to the rules ordained at the marrioge sacrifices 

and ceremonies. The period of procreation and supervision 

shall be ten years, and no longer, whenever there is an abundant 
issue of offspring; but in case any are without issue to the 
end of this period, they shall take counsel in common to decide 
what terms are advantageous for both parties, in conjunction 
with their kindred and the women-officials, and be divorcod. 


If any dispute arises as to what is fitting and advantagoous 
for each party, they shall choose ten of the Law-wardens, and 
abide by the regulations they shall permit or impose. The 
women-inspectors shall enter the houses of the young people, 
and, partly by threata, partly by admonitinn, stop them from 
their sin and folly; if they cannot do so, they shall go and 
report the case to the Law-wardens, and they shall prevent them, 
If they also prove unable, they shall inform the State Council, 
posting up a sworn statement that they are "verily unable to 
roform so-and=s0." The man that is thus posted vp-=-1f he fails 
to defeat those who have thus posted him in the law-courte--shall 
suffer the following disqualifications: he shall not attend any 
marriage or children's birthday feasts, and if he does so, anyone 
who wishes may with impunity punish him with blows. The same law 
shall hold good for the women; the offender shell have no part 
in women's excursions, honors, or invitations to weddings or 
birthday feasts, if she has been similarly posted up as disorderly 
and has lost her suit. 

And when they shall have finished producing children 
according to the laws, if the man hsve sexval intercourse 
with a strange woman, or the woman with a man, while the latter 
are still within the procreative age-limit, they shall be liable 
to the same penalty as was stated for those still producing children. 
Thereafter the man and woman that are sober-=minded in these matters 
shall be woll-reputed in every way; but the opposite kind of 
esteem, or rather disesteem, shall be shown to persons of the 
opposite character. Sexual conduct shall lie unmentioned or 
unprescribed by law when the majority show due propriety therein; 
but if they are disorderly, then what is thus prescribed shall be 
executed according to the laws then enacted. 
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ATH. For everyone the first year is the beginning of life 

it ought to be inscribed as life's beginning for both boy and 
girl in their ancestral shrines: beside it, on a whited wall 
in every phratry, there should be written up the number of the 
archons who give its number to the year; and the names of the 
living members of the phratry shall be written always close 
together, and those of the deceased shall be erased. The limit 
of the marriage-age shall be from sixteen to twenty years=- 

the longest time allowed--for a girl, and for a boy from thirty 
to thirty-five. The limit for official posts shall be forty 
for a woman and thirty for a man. For military services the 
límit shall be fron twenty years up to sixty for a man; for 
women they shall ordain what is possible and fitting, in each 
case, after they have finished bearing children, and up to the 
age of fifty, in whatever kind of military work it may be thought 
right to employ their services, 








ALL right. These regulations obviously have something to do with what 
he called previously the weakness of women. therefor: less military 
service, later eligibility to office, and so on, to the things mentioned 
here. 1 think the Athenian Stranger imitates in a way the silence which 
should be observed if people behave well in these matters, by speaking 
in a rather vague way. Where he says that, for example, these women 
inspectors should stop "their ignorence and mistakes," what kind of 
mistakes are not said--surely not mistakes regarding household manage-= 
ment in general, but you can imagine 1t obviously has to do with sexual 
conduct. The reticence of the Athenian Stranger foreshadows the reticence 
of the legislator if the society is healthy--then no laws will be made 
about it. Otherwise, the retícence must cease, and laws must be laid 
down. Is there any point you would like to bring up now? We will not 
begin today with book seven. 











Mrs. Kaplan: One small question. The marriage age for women shall 
be up to twenty; after twenty can they marry? 


Xr. Strauss: No, they must marry early enough in order to give birth 
to children while they are young. That is the reason. 


Mrs. Kaplan: I understand. But what happens if a woman past twenty 
has not married? 


Mr. Strauss: Then she wíll lose all kinds of civic honors, end perhaps 
there will also be fines. You know in the case of bachelors that was 
said very clearly. And that would apply ín the case of women, if we 
have some equality of the sexes. 


Mrs. Kaplan: Yes, but 1 thought if someone wanted to marry later, after 
all this would be all right. 


Mr. Strauss: No, if he hadn't married when he was thirty-fíve, he 
must take the punishment. Because he must also marry at an age 
presumed to be best for procreation; and if he is older than that 
the presumption of the lawgiver is that he would not be as good at 
procreation as he was up to thirty-five. You see how much nomos 
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means, legal presumptions. 1 mean, if a Supreme Court justice 
is like Douglas, there is no reason why he should not marry when 
he is eíghty. That doesn't apply to all people; the legislator 
takes a rough and ready rule. 


Mrs. Kaplan: Even so, he says here that the rite of marriage can 
be performed from the age of twenty to sixty... (unclear--perhaps 
referring to military service.) 


Mr. Strauss: No, he means the limits of marriage, meaning of marrying=- 
namely, for the girl, from sixteen to twenty. And of course she will=. 
if she survives a number of childbirths, she can become a great-grand- 
mother, that is all right with the legislator. But she must not 
procreate children after reaching a certain age, because of the aseump- 
tion that the children of oldish parents will not be as good as the 
children of people in their acm8, in their prime. 1 don't know, 

Dr. Kass, whether that is medically regarded as correct. 





Mr. Kass: There is, 1 think, some evidence for it. 


Mrs. Kaplan: So there are ten years in which the woman is supposed 
to bear children. And now if this is the only time they can marry== 


Mr, Strauss: No, but they will be married 
And the husband is supposed to have intercourse only with his wife 
Therefore a law which limits the wife's activities limite by this 

very fact the husband's activities. That is not unjuet, 1 think. 

It is 1 believe more rational than what Aristotle says. Aristotle 

tries to figure out that the cessation of child procreation must 
coincide in both cases, and therefore the man must marry--1 forget now== 
I think he must be thirty-seven, and the wife seventeen. Plato 18 much 
more humane. 





long as they live afterward. 














Mr. Gary: It seems to me that he is presupposing the conditions of 
the end that he tries to reach--by saying that punishment will in part 
be that people will not be well-accepted in civio affairs. But if 
a group of people decided they didn't want the state to interfere with 
them in such an outrageous way, coming in and seeing to 1t that their 
minds were right--then there would be no law about civic ceremonies 
that would affect them, because they could all go to the ceremonies 
together: 











Mr. Strauss: Yes, but that is what the Athenian said to begin with, 
that the women especially will offer a very strong and probably too 
powerful resistance to his proposals 


Mr. Gary: So his proposals are vitiated by that. 


Nr. Strauss: Yes, but the question is, if these people are properly 
habituated, both women and men, whether something more conducive to 

the well-being of the city is possible. You must not think that this 
means that they are forbidden to participate in weddings, as if to say 
that if someoné doesn't do these and these things he may never go to 

a cocktail party. You know these were not cocktail parties. You could 
understand it if you took any more old-fashioned society, like traditional 
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Jews, or some of the Christian sects, where exclusion from their 
festivities would be absolutely a terrible blow. So that they would== 
I mean, which girl would have any objection to marrying between 
sixteen and twenty? 

Mr. Gary: But who would want to be under the supervision of these 
marriage wardens? 


Mr. Strauss: Yes, today. But in former times there were mothers 
around, ánd mothers-=in-laws, and chaperons, and all these kinds of 
things. And the Athenian thinks it is better if this arrangement is 
done by officials==not social workers, but the women inspectors who 
supervise and see if anything fishy is going on there, and then they 
will either instruct them or threaten them. 


Mr. Gary: It seems to me that their threats will depend for the 
most part on the whole society's being willing to cooperate, and 
only this person or these few people== 


Mr. Strauss: Yes, that is indeed the assumption, that monogany is a 
working institution, that adultery will be the arcoption. Which can 
probably not be altogether prevented, because there are always slave 
girls around, you know? to mention only one obvious difficulty. 


Mr. Klein: Mr, Gary, may 1 gáve you an example, which is not here? 
Sixty yoars ago, sixty years ago--a short time--1t was not allowed 
the girl--was not allowed.. to leave the house without a hat. And 
1 remember when 1 saw my fathor, about thirty years ago, ho was very 
angryeothat 1 didn't have a hat, What do you say? 





Mr. Gary: Times change. — [/augife) 


Mr. Strauss: There is a beautiful document of this chenge in an 
advertisement which is of a woman sixty years ago who is emoking 

in the basoment,..and then a woman who is going smoking through the 
streets, and they sing, "You have gone a long way Baby." Sure. 

But the question is, which is better? Was it better that women 

were not permitted to smoke in public, in the presence of men? 

Or is it better that they may smoke as well as men? That would be 

a question. And T thiuk we would have to take up all these questions 
to which the Athenian Stranger has alluded, about these fundamental 
urges of men, and that they have to be controlled. 


Mr, Gary: It just occurred to me that those who realize that they 
have to be controlled, and those who realize that there ought to be 
marriage counselors, or chaperons, or no smoking for women in public== 
are always going to be not the man. And if the many realize that 

he can give all the verbal demonstrations he likes, it dossn't change 
the fact that he's presupposed his goal. This is not a wey of rule for 
political men. 


Mr, Strauss: But what do the speeches mean? They are in the first 
place speeches of praise and blame. And people 30 not want to be 
authoritatively blamed, with the consent of the community as a whole, 
and only some fellow criminals would reject this authoritative blaming, 
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Mr. Gary: I'm just afraid that would be what almost everybody would say. 


Mr. Strauss: Well, sure, then the answer is very simple, that the 
society is in a state of complete disintegration, and people are 
extremely shortsighted if they do not consider what will happen if 
this goes on, ten years from now. People with very short memories... 
have forgotten what +... my generation and even younger ones have 
experienced, what were the consequences of the disintegration of society. 
One can be sure that it will not continue, that society will somehow 
establish the minimum requirements which may not be those regarding 
no smoking of women, but other requirements, by brute force=-you know 
what methods they have discovered in our century. Did you ever hear 
of labor camps? Did you ever hear of the notion of loafers and parasites, 
for which there is no place in society? that is also a way of looking 
at it, yes? And with what right do people demand plain rights for 
themselves, without being willing to undergo obligations? 

There is a possibility for argument there, 1 believe. Of course, 
one cannot begin to argue if one is shouted down from the beginning 
as in a Nazi assembly. But you would admit that shouting down is not 
argument. «So, Mr. Dr. Kase? 











Mr, Kass: 1 have a question about the passage at 783£, where he 5a; 
"The bride and bridegroom must set their minds to produce for the State 
children of the greatest possible goodness and beauty." ...Wouldn't 
it seem reasonable that those ends might best be served--and the couple 
might reach this conclusion--by their importing a foreign partner? 

That is like the Spartan practice where a man would go out and find 

a healthy man of the community to provide hín with a son? ("Yes."!) 
Therefore it might not be shocking for the Athenian to discuss in 

the presence of a Spartan...why does he tien confine the discussion 

to monogamous practice, when considering what we would call "eugenice?" 














Mr. Strauss: Yes, but if thought through, this would lead to the 
dissolution of marriage, would it not? And Socrates or Plato have 
drawn all the conclusions from it in the Republic, where he goes 
much beyond any Spartan practice in this matter, as you know. But 
here he wants to accept a normal polis, as it is commonly known. 
And there the family would be the center, the monogamous family. 


Mr. Kass: Is this in terms of what is possible?...or is the monogamous 
family a prerequisite for a polis? 


Mr. Strauss: That is a long question. I mean, as the Republic and 
some plays of Aristophanes show, that was known to be a question 

But what is the difference between the best regime of the Republic 

and the best regime here, or in any other polis? Answer: no communism. 
Private things--private things beyond the by nature private things, as 
the body. That means of course, in the first place, private property. 
But it means also private children. So that a father is sure that these 
are his children, especially his sons, to whom he will give the plot 
the family plot. And how can he be sure of that, within the limits 

of certainty, if he doesn't have a wife of his cwn? This does not 
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theoretically solve the difficulty, because as we know at least in 
the time of Homer, the only one who can be sure is the mother, not the 
father. But still, there are probabilities such as likenesses, the 
trustworthiness of the character of the woman, and so on. 

They want to have their gun--their own property, their own children. 
And this means of course a certain reservation against the polis. They 
don't want to sacrifice everything to the polis. This in one sense 
weakens the polis--but in another sense, strengthens it, because people 
will say, 1f 1 want to preserve my own, 1 have to preserve the city, which 
guarantees me that 1 have my own. Therefore 1 believe they would say 
the family is indispensable for the polis...in fact. But the theoretical 
difficulties remain. 








Nr, Berns: 1 think when you say that 1t leaves open the possibility 
of arguments about priorities. 


Mr. Strauss: What kind of priorities? 


Mr. Berns: Whether the loyalty to the family is higher or loyalty 
to the polis is higher, 


Mr. Strauss: Yes, should parents and the mother in particular not 
have the right to say, 1 profer the life of my son to the salvation 

of the polis, and therefore he should be a draft-dodger, or do something 
similar, Well, as you know, the answer is clear: draft-dodging would 

not help 1£ the enemy conquers the city. The whole of the citizens 

will be sold into slavery 1f they are not killed, and therefore 1t is 

not a practical proposition, These things can be done by stealth, 
surreptitiously, but you can never get a rule like this. The only 

point where a question of principle arises is where philosophy comes im... 
as classically in the case of Socrates, who would not obey a law or ruling 
that he would cease to philosophize....forbidding him to philosophize. 





Mr. Berns: Isn't the solution unclear? In a certain way, the family 
is prior, and in another way, the polis is prior. 


Mr. Strauss: Yes, sure, this is a minor complication. The family 
is rendered possible by the polis, and in this way the polis is prior, 
lo say nothing of the fact that the family as family does not, cannot 
give, that most important guidance--by law, by sacred law, which the 
city can give. Therefore man is a political animal, and not just 

the economic animal, a member of the household. 








Mr. Berns: Would you say that the divine laws of the family take their 
origin in the polis? With Antigone, for instance, the issue seems to 
be a conflict between the gods of the city end the gods of the family== 
the gods of the underground and those above. It seems there that the 
gods of the city have to set limits on themselves. 





Mr. Strauss: Yes, but 1 do not know whether this is necessarily the 
lesson to be drawn from the Antigone. Is this not a misuse of the 
polis, that Cleon forbids the burial? 





. Berns: Yes, but the issue is that the dignity of the city would 
suffer, 11 traitors were given an honorable burisl, 
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Mr. Strauss: That would mean that there are cases, borderline cases, 
for which a general solution is not possible, and where it will be 
decided by accident, whoever prevails. But is this not true in all 
political questions? 





Mr. Berns: Well, there is the Oresteia, where the solution at the 

end is clearly the primacy of the city, except the way it comes about 
you're not really sure that the men can make the decision for themselves. 
The men vote evenly and have to be ruled finally by gods. So that it is 
clear that the polis is primary, but we're never sure why 


Mr, Strauss: Well, I believe one can give a reason, namely that the 
family cannot last if it is not part of the polis. Some Cyclopic 
existence is possible without the polis, but all higher things in man 
will be prevented from coming into their own, 1f there is not a society 
of sufficient size and strength. 





Mr. Bloom: Concerning the vegetarian-cannibalist opposition presented 
in 7820... The cannibalism is necessary because there are no plants; 

but the vegetarianism is not necessary, because there are animals. 

ls there any reason for the difference in the causes of these practices? 











Mr. Strauss: Yes, People recoiled from sacrificing human beings. 
Then, pursuing this further, they began to abhor all killing, and 

all bloody sacrifices. This is, so to speak, a cleaner solution than 
cannibalism. 





Mr. Blooi 
SOMPhOW. 





That's true of nomos, whereas the other is by necessity 


Mr, Strauss: As it is presented here, yes. 
Mr. Bloom: So he gives the cases of necessary cannibalism, and 
unnecessary vegetarianism. 

Mr. Strauss: That is a point which has to be considered. 

Mr. Berns: 1 wonder if vegetarianisn doesn't imply ignoring of 


foreign policy. Killing of enemies. The killing of animals would 
seem to be preparation for adequate foreign policy. 





Mr. Strauss: At least these people, of whom he speaks here, brought 
together killing of human beings and killing of animals in general. 


Mr. Berns: I wondered also about food, drink, and sex. They don't 


really seem to be the crucial problems that nomos has to concern itself 
with so much, does it? 


Mr. Strauss: But are they not the basic desires? And can they not 
when not guided, lead to terrible things such as cannibalism, and incest? 
So it is surely an important task of the legislator to take care of them. 
It is not the whole task, but it is nowhere said to be the whole task. 


Mr. Berns: Someone else has said that pride is the key problem for 
vivil society, controlling prid: 
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Mr. Strauss: Yes, but if you think of the crimes committed from 
sexual passion, then you would have to say, as this individual to 
whom you refer also would have said, such infatuation is also a form 
of pride. But that would probably be a bit forced. 

For example, if someone is passionately in love, in bodily love, 
with his mother--what is there of pride, if you look at the phenomenon 
itself? Hobbes might conceivably say that this is a form of pride. 


Mr. Bloom: All love is amour propre, according to Rousseau. 


Mr. Strauss: All love? You mean, because it is directed towards 
this single woman. 


Mr. Bloom: Exclusively. 
Mr. Strauss: As distinguished from vague, vaga libido. 


Mrs. Kaplan: 1 wonder how it is that Plato takes tie position in 

one work of dissolving the family, and bases a strong polis around that 
and on the other hand, he takes the position of strengthening the 
family? It is kind of bewildering that two opposite views are prosented, 
with the same conviction. Here for the State you have to marry 

there ' for the State you have to be solitary. 


Mr. Strauss: Still I believe this is not an unsurmountable difficulty: 
did he not say here, in the Laws, that there is a best regime, that 

of the Republic, and secondly, there is a second-best regime, deviating 
from the sacred line, and that is the one which he describes here. 

So 1f you admit that this solution is the second-best, and thereby admit 
that there is a botter one elsewhere, where is the difficulty? 


Mrs. Kaplan: This is the second=bost. 


Mr, Strauss: Yes, and you know, ho is slightly uncomfortable about it, 
and that explains certain details in the way he says it. If the citizens 
are absolutely sure it is second-best, that will not strengthen their 
attachment; and therefore it is somewhat annoying, not to say a 
subversivo thought. And therefore he will not say to the citizens 
that it is second-best--that he says to the legislators and the magis= 
trates, who are of stronger fiber and can digest that--as in one way 
or another, we all have to digest such thoushts. 

Well, I thought we should briefly consider what is the main 
thread of the argument of the first six books... and 1 would say, 
there is a distinction made, intimated, and then deliberately blurred. 
That distinction is that between the polis and philosophy. This must 
of course be properly understood; philosophy is very rarely mentioned, 
in the Laws, not a single time hitherto. The Laws are the only"dialogue Ate 
without Socrates, they are the sub-Socratic dialogue. So there is no 
explicit mention of philosophy, but it is there. The explicit distinction 
is in the first place that between law and intellect, between nomos and 
noús or nos. They are brought together all the time, and they are 
distinguished. Now the way in which we understand such things is this. 
that the noús is the ideas to which the laws are approximations, more or 
less close. But there is an essential difference between any approximatior 
to an ideal, and the ideal, "hat is the x that accounts for this 
unbridgeable gulf between the approximations and the ideal? 
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Secondly, the intellect, called here the ideal, is not an ideal, 

but the reality. Therefore the distinction between ideal and real 

does not help very much, So the distinction between nomos and nous, 

and connected with that is a distinction between the ancient and the 
true. People brought up in the nomos follow, and are bred to follow 

the ancient as ancient. Yet the ancient as ancient cannot be the true 
Aámiration of the ancient leads to respect for the old men, the bearers 
of the tradition, the old men who are not the wise men; and yet we have 
seen more than once how the Athenian Stranger tends to identify them. 
But the men who are to be decisive in the community are not just any 
old men, but educated old men; that goes without saying. We can say 
perfect gentlemen, who must be reasonably wealthy--otherwise they won't 
have the leisure to acquire education, They of course are also distinguis! 
from the wise men, but the tendency here is to blur that distinction 
The last point concerns what we call religion, and Aristotle calls 

"that concerning the divine things." What has to do with the divine 

ie the first, the highest in rank. From the alternative view, it is 
not the highest, but the fifth. 

So this whole doctrine here is based on the inequality of men 
the end of man is virtue, and men aro unequal in this respect, which 
is decisivo. This 1 think we can safely say about the core of the argument 
of the Laws, for it enters into every particular. Tho question which we 
cannot help raising, independently of any popular slogans, is what is the 
relevance of all this for us? Is it not completely obsolete? Do we not 
live in modern times in a society in which the polis, or its successor 
the state, is in harmony with philosophy, philosophy being a part of the 
many cultural activities which go on in the state and are protected by 
the state? Does this whole issue, as seen by Plato, not disanpear? 

Let us take a look at communism, There is here a perfect harmony 
between philosophy and the polis, Philosophy is not of course what 
Plato undorstood by philosophy, but what Marx sometimes called "social 
physics."! But then in the course of the argument we como across the 
identification of the will of the proletariat as the most progressive 
part of society, with the will of the Communist Party--an unevident 
identification--an imposed nomos. This alleged harmony is prepared 
by an older viow, stemming from the seventeenth century, according to 
which science is for the sake of power: Scisstia pronter potentia. 

And that means, if we re-translate that into Plato, the highest by 

nature in the service of the lower. Whereas according to Plato, such 
service of the higher to the lower is indeed the ess="ce of the city, 

but nevertheless against nature. I believe that this is a crucial 
preparation, for bringing about the view which we observe around us today. 

Would you like to discuss this point? 








Mr. Klein: What did you say about the relation of the ancients 
to truta? 


Ur. Strauss: I spoke of that, but==nomos, nofs....and then palaion, 
alóthes. Intellect and truth belong together, just as law and the 
ancient belong together. Surely today no one thinks in these terms 
any longer, and this is of no immediate political importance whatever, 
but the question is whether what we accept is not conrerned with identi. 
cally the same, answering the question differently on the basis of a 
premise which ás not evidently correct. So theoretically at any rate, 
this is very relevant. 
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Student: Could you repeat the phrase? 


Mr. Strauss: Séience for the sake of power, that is one way of 
putting it; as distinguished from the older view that science was 
for its own sake. 


Mr. Berns: Were you saying then that the view which can conclude 
that science is for the sake of power, presupposes the perspective 
of the Laws and blurring the distinctions that the LawS.... 


Mr. Strauss: You mean of the Platonic book the_Laws? ("Yes."") 

That is not necessary to bring in, but--1 tried first to sketch 

this fundamental distinction, which is intimated but at the same 

time blurred, and then raise the question, is this not just ancient 
history? And 1 tried to show that it is not so; - because we are 
confronted with the same essential question. The predominant view 

is that the answer opposite to the Platonic answer is the right answer: 
but this is based on--that is not self-evident, That is a kind of 
politicization of philosophy, is that what you mean? ("Yes."") 








Mr. Gary: Aren't we leaving out here science for the sake of pleasure? 


Mr. Strauss: That there is a pleasure accompanying cognition, that was. 








Mr. Gary: No, I mean science for the seke of a house with central 
heating, and two-car garage, and a dishwasher... 


Ur. Strauss:Yes, this thought was not unknown to Flsto and Aristotle 

and it was famously developed by Epicurus and his school. Science is 
only for the sake of pleasure, Yes, but not this kind of pleasure 

He thought of the kind of pleasure which we derive from the liberation 
of our mind from superstitious fears. He thought we would live miserable 
as long as we have these superstitious fears--and therefore we need 
astronomy, and so forth--and also physics, of course. 








Mr. Gar, 
own sake== 





Are there two parts to the ancient view? Science for its 


Mr. Strauss: It doesn't make any difference, berause if you say, 
science is for the sake of pleasure, the question is what kind of 
pleasure. Say Bacon or Hobbes to Epicurus, there is a similarity 

to the relation between Descartes or Leibniz to Plato and Aristotle. 
There is a dualism in classical antiquity, whuch Ís repeated in 

modern philosophy, but on a different plans. Therefore, modern 
hedonisn is not classical hedonism, modern moralism is not classical 
moralism. Modern hedonism is skin to modern moralism, just as ancient 
hedonism is akin to ancient moralism...1f 1 may use these rather vague 
terms. 





Mr. Gary: What did you say about Bacon? Did you say he was opposed- to... 


Mr. Strauss: Surely, Bacon begins with the suestion of Callicles 
in the Gorgias--you have read that? You know Socrates' argument 
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against Callicles? He simply says--that is quite good what Callicles 
wants--not all the consequences, like tyranny, but that the strongest 
and most violent desires, followed by pain, are preferable to gentle 
desires, free from pain... And he says--Mr. Berns says that better==- 
that Socrates was too cautious? Or too timid? 


Mr. Berns: Bacon? Well, first of all, he calls Callicles the Sophist 
and he says that its possible to have more pleasure, or pleasure mixed 
with pain, He uses the example of diamond-cutters, who will sometimes 
get a large stone by allowing a small flaw to remain. 


Mr. Strauss: Yes, but the point is from Bacon's critique of Socrates 
on this point, there follows the use of science for the increase of 
pleasures, not the pleasures inherent in knowledge or necessarily 
accompanying it, but say, better houses, air-conditioning, and so on. 


Mr, Berns: Isn't the more secret part of that teaching that Bacon 
thinks that by this means philosophers will rule? 


Mr. Strauss: You mean, they would rule by procuring the many the 
pleasures they would like to have? ("Yes.") Well, that confirms 

the Platonic analysis, doesn't it? Plato's view, as it is state in 

the Crito very ruthlessly, there is no common deliberation, given 

the fundamental difference of their ends. Now if the ends are iden= 
tified, as they are by Bacon, then of course there is common deliberation 
only the philosophers prove to be better deliberators than the non= 
philosophers. Then there is no conflict between philosophy and 

society any more. You know, in actual practice it took quite some 

tine until this harmony was established, and it has perhaps never 

been fully established. 1 think even Sabine, a famous historian of 
political thought, wondered occasionally whether there was ever a 

society which permitted the writing or publishing of anytring. And 

I believe with the possible exception of the Third kepublic, and the 
Weimar Republic, in Germany, that may be true. Surely not the Anglo- 
Saxon countries. Only now, they are catching up. 











Student: You were talking about Plato's view that the service of the 
higher to the lower is against nature, and 1 wondored about the argument 
in the Republic where the philosophers are compelled to rule--is this 
because the Republic is unlikely to come about, or is it that there 

is a tension between the demands of justice and of wisdom? 


Mr. Strauss: Well, would not the use of the mere word compulsion 
seem to indicate that there is something which is against nature? 

I know that is more complicated, because in the Kepublic as you know, 
also to ascend to the light is due tc compulsion, contrary to what 

Plato or Socrates suggest elsewhere--namely, that there is an Bros 

for the truth, so that it is somethirg which does not require compulsion. 
This thesis of the Republic taken by itself would prove that there 

is a higher--the philosophers who live in the islands of the blessed 
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are perfectly happy there, until they are compelled to do the dirty 
work of administration. 


Student: I was thinking literally, of the desire of that coming about. 


Mr. Strauss: Yes, that would concern the philosophers of the future, 


that it ought to be a noble duty. But a duty is still a duty, There is 
still something about it which man does not naturally desire. 


Student: In that sense, the polis could be harder than philosophy. 
Mr. Strauss: 1 believe from Plato's point of view nothing» 


Student: But if it is desirable that philosophers be compelled to rule, 
then they will not have as much time for philosophy+.. 


Vr. Strauss: Well, they may bo limited in time==for quite some time 
they can indulgo their true work, but then sometime they must go down 
into the cave again. But apparently this is what Plato thought would 
be the imaginably best solution of the difficulty. 1 say imaginably 
because it is not possiblo=-but one could play wi.h this, it would be 
wonderful to have it that way. And one could of course also raise the 
question whether this would be so wonderful, 


Mr. Klein: But why are they compelled in the Republic, why are the 
philosophers compellod to sarve the polis? 


Student + Because they would be best for 1t? 
Mr. Klein: No, that is not a reason. 
Student: Do you mean why are they compelled or why are they philosophere? 


Mr, Klein: Why do you say?  ,..ltis seid ín the first book that one of 
reasors is, to make philosophy still possible. 


Mr. Strauss! Well, I think tho explicit reason given is this: that 
thoy have--owe their whole education to the polis. Ard therefore they 
owe the polis compensation, service=-service not meroly as young men 
in the aray, but as rulers. 





Mr. Klein: It says that in the first book, in the very first book. 


Mr. Strauss: Yes, but there the argument is somewhat different, 
I believe. You mean with Glaucon, this brief intermezzo (?) 


Student: But 1 don't really see the point of it. Certainly most 
philosophers don't rule, 1 mean... 





Mr. Straues: Yes, but for example, the underdeveloped countries who 
send their gifted boys to the Wes: JI know ore of them==but 1 won't 
mention his name (laughing)--with the understanding that after they 
have acquired all the intellectual virtues available in the West, they 
will of course pay back their home country by returning. And you have 
heard of some people who did not return==that is an act of injustice. 
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And the same should apply, with the necessary modifications, 
to the philosophers in the Republ 





Yr. Bloom: Well, you know there's a simple explanation possible, 
given the perspective of the Platonic world. Socrates was put to 
death by the city. This is the only city in which Socrates would 
not be put to death. 


Mr. Strauss: Because he would be the judge. 
Mr. Bloom: And that potential situation is always... 


Mr. Strauss: That is a question, by the wav, which one must keep in 
mind for the second half of the Laws, whether==what would have happened 
to Socrates in the Cretan city, 1f ha had been accused of impiety? 
Also, what would be understood by impliety there, as distinguished from 
what the Athenians thoughta 

I would like to mention only one point, which bothers mej 
the core of the argument which 1 sketched was the doctrine of the 
essential relation of philosophy and the city, of two different 
human possibilities. It would seem to be irrelevant whether there 
have been or will be, always human beings--whether there are human 
beings. Only this--1f there are human beings, then this gulf between 
philosophy and the polis is necessarily given. "That is the mesning with 
which we would understand it. But for Plato, of course, vhilosophy and 
the city are not merely eternal possibilities; as the Athenian Stranger 
has indicated more than once, the human race always was, and always will 
be--therefore these are not mero possibilities, 

There ls only this difficulty in Plato--the catarlyems, these 
interruptions, the catastrophic interruptions, of political, civilized 
life, where only a very few men survive, You know, on mcu1taintops, 
This 15 the only valid oriticism of Plato 1 can find da Lusretius 
poem--uhy any survivors? If tho waves go so high, why can't they go 
next time a hundred yards higher, and no one would survive? That is, 

T think, a legitimate criticism of Plato. Plato essumss romehow a 
kind of providence, which prevents destruction of the humaa race, 
And whether he has a right to assume that or not, is a question. 

So 1f this is so, man is not necessary. He is the puro fact. 

But would a whole, which does not harbor beings who can be awsre 

of it, would this be a world? Would this be truly a whole? If not, 
then man is necessary, even assuming that there are such destructions 
of the whole human race. 

If one goes further, disregard:.ng man, is the whole necessary? 

1 believe he would have to come up against this ouestion, and that is 
fundamentally the question 1 think which was decided by Plato and 
Aristotle not differently than by the earlier philosonhers, There 
cannot be, there cannot be a coming into being out of nothing, as 

the Bible says»... but this is not the complete alternative, to the 
ancient view... the Biblical view. Strictlv sneoling, 1 would have 
to say come into being out of nothing and through noth'ng... 

in the Bible of course, everything comes into being out of nothing 
through God, the eternal being. Is this a possible thought, that 
things could come into being out of nothing and throu»h nothing? 
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And if it is not a possible thought, is then the world not necessary? 
These are the questions which 1 believe we cannot totally neglect, 
and which are in a way discussed in the Laws in the tenth book, where 
Plato gives what presents itself as a demonstration of the existence 
of godB. 


Mr. Bloom: has to be a whole... accounts 





Mr, Strauss: Yes, sure, in the loose senss in which 1 used it. 


Mr. Bloom: How can you say then, that the whole would not be a whole 
without man? 


Mr. Strauss: Consider looking at the world..say what we call a complete 
account of the world...and it also may be an ordered world, without any 
human beings. A world in which there ís no one who can see, perceive, 
the world...is there not something lacking? 





Nr. Klein: I must say something. 
There is, for Plato, the eidoe man, From this follows, 
according to the Sophist, that there will always be man. 


Mr. Strauss: Yes, that I smid. But the question is this: what 
about the teaching regarding cataclysms? 





Mr, Klein: That makes it necessary. But there always are survivors. 


Mr. Strauss: Yes, but how does this work? low does this work... 
I mean, how does the eidos affect what is going on? 


Mr. Klein: It affects it because the eidos is tied to thst which 
shares ín the eídos. There can be no eidos without that which shares 
init. 1 think that is what the Sophist says. 

Mr, Strauss: There can be, 


Mr, Klein: The eidos...compels beings that come into being and disappear».. 
compels these to exist. 1 think that is what the Sojhist teaches. 








Mr. Strauss: Yes. Are you satisfied with that? (to student) 
Mr. Bloom: Yes. (inaudible) 


Mr. Klein: No, 1 mean for people. 
Mr. Strauss: 1 mean, not that you are satisfied that this is Plato's 
view, I mean you (to Mr. Klein)... 


Mr. Klein: One thing is to ask the question regardless of Plato. 
At that point, I simply don't know.» As fer as Plato is concerned, 
there will be always men. 


Mr. Strauss: Yes, it becomes clear even from the simple argument of 
the Laws. But the question is=- 


Mr. Klein: --will there always be man? 
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Mr. Strauss: No, no--can we accept this without further ado 
as true? After all, Plato does not-- 


Mr. Klein: I agree, we cannot accept it as true. I only wanted 
it clear for Plato. 


Mr. Strauss: Sure, sure, there is no question. But the question is 
precisely whether we can accept it, and whether this--what I said 
first about the essential, or if you will, eternal possibility-- 
is affected....you Know... 





Mr. Klein: By the way, there are already without Plato, the cataclysms. 
The question for us is, the evolution. 


Mr. Strauss: Sure, I have heard of that. 


Mrs, Kaplan: And could we say that today, these sciences are for power? 
("Yes.") But couldn't we say more, that in contemperary thinking, 
sciences are for the power of conquering nature? ("sure.'') And like 

one of the recent philosophers said, that nature is stenmother for the man. 
Is tnis thought also ancient? Ancisnts did not look at nature as a 
stepmother. 





Mr. Strauss: Oh, some did. That is an ancient expression. That was 
sald--for example, the argument, compare a buman baby with a newborn 
puppy or a newborn lamb. You will see how well-endowed the puppy or 
the lamb is, and how poor the human baby is. Man alone is treated by 
nature like a stepchila, 

Mrs. Kaplan: And they knew how to tow before nature...contemporary man 
doesn't...he has no regard for this. 





Mr. Strauss: I know, I know» And the consequence is, those who are 
consistent would have to say that we have now the mesns to prevent 
cataclysms. 


rs. Kaplan: That is what I wanted to say...thot this is the direction 
in which they think about making man inmortal. 

Nr. Strauss: Or emigration to another solar system. 

Mrs. Kaplan: 1 think there was a Latin philoscrher who talked 

about how philosophy is finished (Lucretius?)...he seid that the 

whole point now is that they overcome fear...to work toward immortality. 
Mr. Strauss: Of the human race. 


Mrs. Kaplan: Yes. And if they want that, tien man would be always 
just--immortal. (laughing) Just immortal. 


Mr. Strauss : That the individuals will be immortal. 


Mr. Bloom: But how would you address that question? the pleusibility 
of the Platonic thesis that there will always be man. 


Mr. Strausi 





Yes, well, 1 don't believe him. 
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Mr. Kleiz 
Mr. Bloom: No, he said he doesn't believe 3n him. 





Nobody can know. 


Mr. Strauss: No, no=- 


Mr. Bloom: --which is something different from what you said, 
You say you don't know, he says he doesn't believe in him. 


Mr. Strauss: No, no, Mr. Klein said he doesn't know regarding another 
point, I believe, 


Mr. Bloom: I asked you, do you believe in the plausibility of the 
Platonic thesis that there will always be men? 


Mr. Strauss: No, no, no, no. 

Mr. Bloom: And I think you anewered no. — ....Now, what does that mean? 
Mr. Strauss: Yes...that has surely very grave consequences. 

Mr. Bloom: (laughing) That is not an answer. 


Mr. Strauss: Oh, yes. But whether it, for example, would lead to 

the consequence that the whole analysis of human life given by Plato 

is wrong, fundamentally, from top to bottom,... whether that consequence 
follows, I doubt very much. Because there is so much pool sense there 
that I an sure this is the wrong conclusion. And especially if 1 compare 
it with what the people in the other camp say, who are, who vay, in 
accordance with what 1 believe to be the truth, that the humen race 

io not immortal-=and say fantastic thingo about human society and human 
lifo. 


Mr.Bloom: That's a low enough (?) thing. You at first raised Lucretius, 
and you used that... (inaudible) 


Mr. Strauso; Yos, that is the reason...because surely Lucrotius is not 
a modern, and therefore the question: can be studied in a more=-án a way, 
in spite of all the opposition--you know he never mentions Plato of 
course=-in spite of all the opposition, still on the same plano. 


Mr. Klein: MWhy couldn't ..(unclear)...1 will now do something.. 
Imagine Plato here (to Mr. Bloom), and you would ask Plato the 
following question: Are you..,completely convinced of what you, 
let us say, talk...of what is said, in the Sophist? 

Would he say, Yes? 


Mr. Bloom: No. 
Mr. Klein: Okay. 
Mr. Bloom: That's not decisive. True, but not decisive, 














Mr. Klein: But there is always an open question. ..always an open question, 


Mr. Bloom: What I would simply say is that he'd have more reason 
to doubt than not...the eternity of the species. 


Mr, Strauss: But you must not forget one little thirg: those who 
say, like Plato and Aristotle, that the human race is immortel, talk 
in one way much more sensibly than the others. You cnly have to think 
of the first man, whether in the Biblical or in the Epicurean sense: 
Aristotle: Man generates man. The world always goes its course, 
sensibly, no fantastic things. hat we swallow, and perhaps are 

fools to svallow, are absolutely fantastic things. For me the most 
telling example is the  Fohippus. When 1 ses such a herd of horses 
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of the size of rats, l have a physical revulsion, which 1 have in 

no other case of breeds which 1 know. I suppose everyone of us has 
such feelings soretimes when confronted with paleontological data... 
But the main point is that the coming-into-being of man out of non=man 
is unintelligible, 


Mr. Bloom: Sure, there's no question that that's a great strength... 
Mr. Strauss: You can make it clearor, you have a herd of apes, and 


suddenly by some mutation, one of them is a human being. How 
think of the situation of that poor kid! (laughter) 





Mr. Berns: Yes, but I would like to ask Mr. Klein: why couldn't Plato 
deal with this possibility...if there is no eidos without that which 
shares in that eidos...and there is nothing which shares in it...then 
there is no longer an gidos? 


Mr. Klein: No, By the way, what 1 said about Plato is not applicable 
to Aristotle ..(unclear) 





Mr. Berns: Why must there be eido, 


Mr. Klein: But that's what the eidos mean: 





Mr. Berns: Why must 1t? Eidos is the looks of somethinp,.the 
inteligible looks of something» 





Mr. Klein: (laughing) The eidos is always theref" SS *BRpobgaito 2 vays, 


anything which comes into being 





Mr. Berns: But we come to the eidos as an underpinning to make 
intelligible what comes to us first. 


Mr. Klein: Sure. 


Mrs. Kaplan: If you mean this thing, that is not Plato. That will 
not be Plato. 


Mr. Berns: Well, 1 don't wnnt to make this too long, but could you 
make (1) a short staterent saying why tint is necessary? 





Mr, Klein: Well, lock, everything depends on this. Apart from the 
reserve. ..that ultimately, that is an open question...all that is ever 
said by Plato...is the assunption that there is som thing which is always, 
Now surely, one may sey, that is only an asevmrtioa....ard let us not 
forget that the Acadeny later on became essentislly a skeptical 
institution. (inaudible) 


Mr. Bloom: Well, we're fully aware of this, but one does have to think 
of the alternative, I mean, how can one explain it if man does pass out 
of being...and doesn't the alternative Seem pl>usible to us at 
least--how one can explain without mirscles--the return of some kind of 
order? That there are seeds of beings, there is no doubt...that must have 
been based upon some reflection upon Plato. 








Mr. Strauss: Stoics, yes. Surely on the assumrtion that there can be 
cateclysms. This 1 believe is what the Stoics meant, but it is a long 
time since 1 have looked at that. Yes, and that these sperms--spermatikoi 
logoi, that they were imperishable. 
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Mr. Bloom: You see, something like that apueals to me more, at this time, 
because it would seom to maintain the possibility of the Platonic 

thesis along with the tromendous consciousness of the ever=threatenedness 
of man 


Mr. Flein: I'm touching wood. ("What") 
(He tapes his forehead.) I'm touching wood. 


(Laughter, much talk as class ends....Mr. Strauss is heard for 
a moment: "Thank you very much, Mr. Klein,") 
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Plato's Laws 
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Mr. Strauss: In the time still left, we should begin at once reading 
selected passages from book seven. But at the end of the class 

last time, a discussion was begun which was not altogether clear, or 
satisfactory. And 1 got now a statement by Mr, Gary, which doesn't 
refer explicitly to this discussion, but 1 believe it was caused by 
the discussion, Or do I misunderstand? 


Mr. Gary: No, you're right, 
Mr. Strauss: Well, will you read that? 

Mr. Gary: I'm to read 1t? 

Mr. Strauss: You will read it better than L. 


Mr, Gary: To see the problems is not to solve them. 
Philosophy leads to either an unsatisfied condition of seeing the problems, 
or to a committed condition of faith, that this view is true, and not 

that one. There is no searching in philosophy other than what the 
problems are, unless philosophy is taken to include the whole of our 

life experience. We call truth what we judge best, Reason is of 

little use in the formation of our basic view. It comes after the 

fact of our dedication, or commitment, to a purpose. 


Nr. Strauss: Yes, After the fact. That is, I bolieve, a characteristic 
expression, but the other things also...they have to do with what 1 tried 
to explain last time about the difficulties we have in accepting, or 
appropriating, what we learn from Plato, 1 will try to re-state what 
1 said with the hope that 1t is a bit clearer. 

Now Mr. Klein, as you may remember, reminded us of the fact 
that the Platonic school, the Academy, was first dogmatic, and then 
skeptic. And from this ho inferred rightly that Plato was not a 
dogmatist, nor a skeptic. But something elee, And that something else 
is not so easy to determine. There is a saying of Pascol which 1 believe 
is very appropriate: We know too little to be dogmatists, and too much 
to bo skeptica. 

The Platonic view, somehow between dogmatism and skepticism, 
may remind one of Kant, of Kant's critique of philosophy, which 18 
also neither dogmatic nor skeptic, but there is this grent difference, 
In Kant one can say we have a sphero which is potentially of the greatest 
clarity, the phenomenal world. And then there is a sphere which we must 
assume, and which is absolutely dark, except on the basis of morality. 

Now for Plato if one wants to apply this distinction to Plato, 
one would say that for Plato the phenomenal is never so free from obscurity 
as it could be in Kant...nor is the noumenal as inaccesible and lacking 
clarity as it is according to Kant. 

Now when reading Plato we find certainties which are meant to be 
final, and 1 think we can understand that, and make it our own: 
that the unexamined life is not worth living, is perhaps the best-known 
example; that every other life is bestial. Now of the same kind, and 
that is clearly implied in this thesis regarding the unexamined life, 
the whole teaching, the whole moral-political teaching, regarding the 
tension between the city and philosophy, has this same charactera 
1 will not repeat what I said about that, because 1 suppose you remember it. 
Now all these things, it seems to me, retain their evidence, and are even 
confirmed, by the modern anti-Platonic positions. So the assertion that 
the tension between the city and philosophy has been overcome, or can 
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be overcome, be it by democracy, be it by communism, 1 think is 

open to a decisive Platonic counter-attack. But--there is this 
difficulty. Are these moral-political teachings in Plato not 
inseparable from what is called his metaphysics?...which metaphysics 
lacks the evidence of his moral-political teaching? Must not therefore 
the moral-political teaching of Platod*reinterpreted from a non-Platonic 
point of view?...and that is to say, it is of course no longer the 
Platonic doctrine. 

Now if 1 limit myself to the example, that is more than an example, 
of the relation between the polis and philosophy, these one can say, 
remaining relatively close to what Plato suggests, are the two fundamental 
possibilities of man. If there are men; as long as there are men, 
there is a fundamental tension between the polis and philosophy. 

But according to Plato, there is no such if, or as long as. The human 
race is eternal, as we say--sempiternal would be better. Now this, 
regarding the sempiternity of the human race, is not credible to us, 

for reasons which seem to be good enough. And therefore the sempiternal 
beings, which Plato calls ideas, are replaced by sempiternal possibilities, 
traditionally called essences. And in this way of course one can maintain 
the Platonic assertions, by speaking of the essence of the polis, the 
essence of philosophy, the essence of man, which is an essence not 

meaning idea. 

But are the essences not in need of support by beings--say by 
the divine mind, or as we have heard it in our century, the pure 
consciousness, as the absolute be-ing+..? Yet if there is no pure 
consciousness, distinguished from the human consciousness, and if the 
human race 18 not sempiternal, and if in addition, there is no eternal 
superhuman being, the essential, eternal possibilities or necessitios 
are based on, or derivative from, the non-eternal, mortal human race. 

And there is a wholly un-Platonic cleavage between the highest and 

the sempiternal. The highest is essentially short-lived....absolutely 
against Plato. But the short-lived--it may be a few thousand years, 

that doesn't make any difference--the short-lived is, as such, changeable. 
And hence the alleged sempiternal is changeablo. And that is the meaning 
of what we hear all the time of the term "history' «that Plato's 
fundamental defect, and of course that of Aristotle too, is the unawareness 
of history, in the radical sense of the term--that the highest principles 
themselves are, quote, "historical." 

If this is so, philosophy changes its meaning radically, It can 
no longer be what it was from Plato's point of view, ascent from the 
cave to the sun. The cave--for the simple reason, that there is nothing 
without the cave, And therefore one cannot strictly speak of the cave 
And in particular the Platonic view of the tension between philosophy 
and the city, which is implied in the simile of the cave, becomes 
untenable. 

This is the difficulty which 1 believe we must face, that it is 
very hard to discern a principle which would permit us to distinguish 
between the--in an expression used by a famous philosopher of history-=- 
between the living and the dead in Plato, if we call the living his 
moral-political doctrine, and the dead his metaphysical one. This is 
what 1 wanted to say last time, and 1 think we must be--1 don't say 
that we must reach a decision about it, but we must be aware of it. 

I would be glad if we could have a discussion of that. Mr. Klein was 
very right last time when he referred to the sidos, to the eid3, as 
the true being. But the question is, can we accept that? And 1f we 
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cannot accept that, we cannot leave it at picking out, as it were 
some golden sentences from Plato, which may serve us as a vehicle 
to sail through life, because they are so evidently sound--like, 
"The unexamined life is not worth living," or "Death is not the 
greatest evil," --and such other things which have been said also 
by other people...but which were said by Plato probably with more 
effectiveness than by the other people. 

That 1 believe is the difficulty which we should not completely 
conceal from ourselves, and especially not if one is impressed, as 1 
am impressed, by the reasonableness of what Plato says about the 
political-moral problem. a... Mr. Berns? 











Mr. Berns: 1 didn't understand what led to the statement that the 
highest would be short-lived...was it the assumption that the highest 
exists only in man? 


Mr. Strauss: Woll, the starting-point is this: One can re-state 

the main points 1 was trying to make in quite a few of these meetings, 
by Speaking of essential necessity, and ultimately, of essences. 

But this is not a Platonic notion; it came out of Plato, ín a roundabout 
vay perhaps around 900 of the Christian era. But it doesn't exist in 
Plato. In Plato there are no essences, but ideas. The question is 
this: in Plato there is the ideas, and in particular the idea of man 
And therefore the human race is always. But if this is not credible, 
what follows? If we speak of essences, must we not have some support 
for that, as they were found traditionelly in the divine mind, as the 
top--place, of the ideas-=-or as the absolute consciousness in modern 
Ídealistic philosophy, which was then described as the absolute be-ing» 
If these things are not acceptable to us, both w»ys of finding support 
for the essences, then what do we have? Then their support must be the 
human mind, the human consciousness, which 1s as little eternal as the 
human race, Ánd then the highest,.the highest is not sempiternal. 
Contrary to what surely Plato and the Biblical tradition alweys taught. 
And perhaps overyone with the exception of Lucretius, 

For us, I think we learn this from childhood, so therefore we 
don't see any difficulty. But it forces a complete reinterpretation 
of philosophy. And therefore I like the sentence of Mr. Gary, because 
in a way, this is a consequence, what he says there. There was a word: 





Reason comes after the fact of our dedication, or commitment, to a 
purpose The primary fact is a human decision, as on> may say 





The human decision, and that lays the foundation for something else. 
That is also called, for a not accidental reason, historical decision. 
Well, how can I illustrate it best? Because these things 1 believe 
are taught in the schools in all places except St, John's... that this 
is all Greek, for example. And it is essentially Greok. And of course, 
naturally, we are not Greek. We are human beings but human beings 
somehow formed by the Greeks. And whst we can do, and must do, to 
understand ourselves, is to understand these our formers. And they 
were especially Plato. But in doing so, we are never understanding 
Plato as he understood himself, because of the fact that we have been 
formed by him--that is impossible. And some == 

There is not in any relevant sense that which is common to all men. 
That is what these modern schools say. I can also illustrate it as 
follows: if there is something, in Kantian language, something like 
a system of categories, there is not the system of categories, there 
is a variety of systems of categories belonging to different epochs. 
Ánd we are bound by that system of categories which determines our epoch 
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oither as we see 1t, or as it is in the process of becoming» 
And the Platonic ones are indispensable for our self-understanding, 
but they cannot possibly be ours. This is a priori certain, 


Mr. Gary: Isn't there a difference between understanding Plato 
as he understood himself...and believing what Plato says? 





Mr, Strauss: You mean, say, we all agree that for Plato the ideas 
are the core? But that doesn't mean that we believe in it. Yes, 

but the question is, if we do not believe in it, will we not be forced 
to reinterpret it in order so that it makes sense to us? 

We must raise the question, which of course was raised in classical 
antiquity as well, how did Plato come to make this, also in antiquity, 
paradoxical assertion?....But it ds in a different way that we raise 
this question, 


Mr. Gary: You think that we would modify his understanding in order 
to achieve an understanding like his if we didn't have the belief he had? 





Mr. Strauss: Yes, in a Way. 


Mr. Gary: It seems to me it would be possible to understand him the way 
he understood himself, and then, to look at it very objectively, or very 
subjectively, and then to not believe it. 1 don't see Why... 


Mr. Strauss: Yes, 1 believe 1 understand you (laughing). In my innermost 
heart 1 agree with you. But l try to understand the very powerful resis- 
tance to that with which we are confronted. I mean, 1'm not speaking now 
of what some man who writes the history of western civilization says, but 
of what really serious men say. Yes? 


Mr. Gonda' My question may be out of line, but does your account of 
sidos, the ideas, that you've given today agree with uhat you've written 
in places that some of tho ideas are permanent problems and. 








Mr. Strauss: Yes, that is what one can say from Plato's point of view 
so to speak--slthough Plato doesn't speak of problens RAE one can say 
that, What I meant now was not the same thing, eS 


Mr. Berns: That was almost what 1 was going to ask too. I don't see how 
the possibility of the disappearance of man destroys the evidence...of 
his analysis... 

Ur. Strauss: Yes, yes. Nor do I. Yes, but that is not the way in 


which Plato understands it. Because there is no such if there. That is, 
man is always; and therefore no if 





Yr. Berns: To interpret the ideas as posing the problems... 


Mr, Strauss: Yes, but problems are not the same as possibilities 
They are not the same. And there is perhaps a certain danger of 
speaking of the ideas as problems if it leads to this consequence. 

It is good in one sense, because it indicates that the Platonic ideas 
and his presumed knowledge of them does not have anything of a textual 
character, but is something which requires ever-renewed investigation. 
That is true, but if we mean by problem souething which is not a be-ing, 
then we go away from that. And that is obseured by the expression 


problem. 
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Mr. Berns: Okay, yes, sure. 1 think the position that 1 wanted to 
ask about was, let's say, the permanent possibilities. 


Mr. Strauss: Yes, but the ideas are not possibilities. That is an 
interpretation of the ideas as essences, which is not Platonic. Which 
perhaps came out of the confluence of Plato and Aristotle in later times. 


Ur. Berns: What I don't see is how that re-interpretation--or, rather, 
what is--why is it not the case that that re-interpretation can be taken 
as sound? 


Mr, Strauss: Well, I would be very happy, but the question is this: 

does the question of the possibilities, or the essences, not lead to 

the question of being? And therefore as matters stand, which is an 
extremely abbreviating expression, would it not lead us to the mortal 
human race, so that these eternal verities are borne--supported by, 

the mortal human race? And that is a kind of bringing everything upside 
down from the Platonic view. The only way out is to cive philosophy 

an entirely different meaning. That was being done in modern times, 
especially in the last hundred years. That is the mesning of the histori- 
zation of philosophy. 


Mr. Berns: 1 guess what I'm really asking is, 1 think if 1 re-interpret 
your answer perhaps in Aristotelian terms, no potentiality is not an 
actuality== 


Mr. Strauss: Yes, something of this kind. 


Mr. Berns: So that if one wants to think of the eid3 as fundamental 
potentialities, that can be realized when the material is there, or 
not when the material is not there, there still has to be some support, 


Mr. Strauss: Yes, yes. But that is, 1 think, a point which one has to 
consider. Yes? 





Mr. Kass: It seems to me that you've set up one opposition to the 
serious consideration of the truth of these books, namely the opposition 
of historicieom. The last time, towards the end of the discussion, you 
talked about another change, perhaps a related change, in the modern 
period, namely, the notion of knowledge for use or power. 


Mr. Strauss: Yes. That is on a much more simplistic level, indeed 
the same, 


Mr. Kass: But it seems there is a much more decisive problem, having 
to do with something of which I'm ignorant--that is the attack of 
modern science, not so much on the relativity of the truth to different 
ages, but that--the truth about the nature of things is not sought. 
and the rest is perhaps derivative from that... 

















Mr. Strauss: Yes, that would be in a way a confirmation of Plato and 
Aristotle, insofar as the core is the noetic, intellectual. But the 
question is whether modern science can be understood sufficiently as 
a progress in understanding, what was also the object of Plato and 
Aristotle. Whether that is so, or whether modern science does not 
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presuppose a certain transformation of that understanding, and 
that might lead to so-called "moral ingredientes" in modern science 

And then you have this great question: ultimately is not all knowledge 
to speak of, based on moral decision? Moral I mean now in a rather 
amoral sense, but you understand me=-acts of the will. Then of course 
the meaning of philosophy is totally changed. 


Mr. Kass: 1 think there are necessarily strains of that. But to 

go back to Mr. Klein's comment from last week, I wonder if it follows 
necessarily from the foundations of modern science, that it has a moral 
element? 


Mr. Strauss: Well, I do not know. But from the very beginning of 
modern science, there go with it these promises of what this science 
will achieve--in Descartes very obvious, and of course in Bacon. 

Since this has continued all the time up to the present time, whether 
this is wholly extraneous, this practical intention, to vanquish or 
conquer nature, or however it may be called--even if that is really 
accidental, the question would still be, can one understand modern 
science as constituting simply a progress beyond Platonic-Aristotelian 
science? Or was there not a change of orientation? And then you would 
have the moral question in a more sophisticated sense, Bocause that 
change of orientation is then no longer understood as merely an intra- 
theoretical or intra-noctic chango. It would belong to the same thing. 
But 1 believe it is not accidental, this statoment about the purpose of 
science which we find especially at the beginning of the modern era, 


Mr. Gonda: Doesn't your analysis of the ideas as you gavo them at 
the beginning... presuppose an argument to the »ffect that the decisivo 
evidence of the ideas is in the moral-political sphere? 


Mr. Strauss: Nos 

I mean, that is vory plausible, so easy for us to understand 
say, what he says about ideas, when you think of justice, or something 
of this kind. But this is--that nothing which we find, no human being. 
no law, no constitution, or whatever have you, can ever be simply just. 
And since we mean something by speaking of justice, and discover in 41 
these statements of the individual cases, they are imperfectly just 
We are on our way towards justice exactly. In the case of a dog, it 
is not so credible: why should every dog be a defective dog? So 
simply clear as in the case of the virtues, or for that matter, of 
the mathematical things. So that these were generally used in an inter- 
pretation of Plato, that the coming-together of mathematics and the 
noral interest is underlying his teaching of the ideas. 1 believe that 
you find in every textbook. 


Mr. Berns: If we consider how much we are left in the dark by Plato 
regarding the way in which things participate in the eid3--isn't this 
a rather strong indication that the skeptical interpretation of Plato 
is preferable? 


Mr. Strauss: You can say that, but you cannot say Plato was a skeptic. 
Because then you would run counter to the fact that there are things 
which are more evident that that "Crete is an island," to use a phrase 
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occurring somewhere in the Laws. Like, that the unexamineA life 

is not worth living. 1 believe these difficultics must be faced. 

That is all 1 wanted to say. Therefore 1 am not satisfied. And of 
course, you can say the only Platonic conclusion is then, begin 

again. Nothing like having a look at it for one's own benefit 

Ouden cion to episkopeisthar. (0udEy Koy TO Emoxowelo 67.) 

But Plato was not simply a skeptic. There were things of which he was, 
in his opinion, at any rate, evidently certain. ...And one could say 
that these things are precisely the starting-points for all his rumina= 
tions, which led him deeper and deeper--but these startinc-points were 
firmo 








Mr. Berns: But l wonder--what seems really evident is that some people 
know better than others, about many important factors, 


Mr. Strauss: One has of course to know what is important and what is 
unimportant. 


Mr. Berns: And for instance, at least the most recent thing that 
I've looked at in Plato--in a certain passage of the Meno, 1t seems 

that the eidos must be something on account of which a thing is what 

it is, and looking to which we understand. So it has a two-fold characte 
both making a thing what it is, and making knowledge possible. This 
would seem to be a presupposition of objective knowledge, what we now 
call objective knowledge. It seems that the evidonce of the fact that 
some people understand certain things better than others, and that they 
seem to understand something that they have nct made, those are facts 
that would seem to be more evident than what one has to assign as the 
presuppositions of those facts. 








Mr. Strauss: All right. Something of this kind 1 believe I also said 
that there are certain verities which impress themselves on Plato, and 
which impress themselves on us when we read them, but they lead to 
infínite consequences, and there is where the difficultiex come in 
not only in our understanding of Plato, but in perticular also in our 
ability and perhaps--in our ability to go along with him, to follow him, 
But perhaps it is wiser we turn now to the seventh book, unless you 
would like to continue that. I only thought one might meke clear to 
ourselves the limits of what we can possibly clear up. ...Now we 
have read book six, aná the second half of book six deals with the 
laws, and we can say it deals with the marriage laws, and everything 
connected with the marriage laws--and ending with the procreation of 
children. And naturally, after the children have been procreated, 
their upbringing, or education, and that is the subject of book seven. 
Perhaps we read-=there is first a discussion of gymnastics, and then 
a discussion of music, in the wide Greek sense of that word. And then 
here he repeats what he had said formerly one should find the right 
kinds of dances and songs, and then consecrate them--and then they must 
never be changed again--omitting now what he had then said, namely that 
one must first examine the things to be consecrated, whether they are 
worth being consecrated. 

Now 1 think we will turn right away to 8038, This is the middle 
of a long speech by the Athenian. (Loeb,2nd vol., nv. 53. 
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ATH. And notwithstanding that human affairs are unworthy 

of earnest effort, necessity counsels us to be in earnest; 

and that is our misfortune. Yet, since we are where we are, 

it is no doubt becoming, that we should show this earnestness 

in a suitable direction. But no doubt 1 may be faced--and 
suitably faced--with the question, "that do 1 mean by this?! 

CLIN. Certainly. 

ATH. What I assert is this: that a man ought to be in serious 
earnest about serious thing. and not about trifles; and that 

the object really worthy of all serious and blessed offort is God, 
while man is contrived, as wo said above, to be a plaything of 
God, and the best part of him is really just that; and thus 1 
say that every man and every woman ought to pass through life in 
accordance with this character, playing at the noblest of pastines, 
being otherwise miuded than they now are. 

CLIN, How so? 


Let us stop here for a moment, So the human things are not werthy of 
seriousness, because man is not worthy of great seriovsness. Únly God 

is, because man is only a plaything of the God--fornerly he had said 

a plaything of the gods, now he says a plaything of Goi in the singular. 
Honco man's play, play is the opposite of serioucness, must be as noble 

as possible, because it is the best he can do, to play and not to be 
serious--there is nothing in man worthy of serioucness. How does he go on? 





ATH. Now they imagine that serious work should be done for the 
sake of play; for they think that it is for the sake of peace 

that the serious work of war needs to be well-conducted. But as 

a matter of fact we, it would seem, do not find in war, either as 
existing or likely to exist, either real pley or education worthy 

of the name, which is what we assert to be in our eyes the most 
serious thing. It is the life of peace that everyone should live 

as much and as well as he can. hat then is the richt way? We 
should live out our lives playing at certain pastimes--eacrificing 
singing, and dancing-==s0 as to be able to win heaven's favor and 

to repel our foes and vanquish them in fight. Bv means of what 
kinds of song and dance both these aims may be effected--this has 
been, in part, stated in outline, and the paths of procedure have 
been marked out, in the belief that the poet is right when he says-- 





Just one moment. The wrong comuon view is this: that the serious thing 
is war, and we wage war for the sake of peacs. And peace is not serious, 
since we don't expose our lives there. And life in peace is play, But 

the truth, which the Athenian opposes to this common view, -=wer is not 

the serious thing, the serious thing is pley. Now play ín Greek is 

paidia, which is akin to education, and that is a pun which Plato frequently 
makes. The serious thing is education, but understood, nevertheless, 

that play must not be forgotten. And what is this play? It consists in 
sacrificing, singing, and dancing. But do not sacrificing, singing, and 
dancing serve a purpose? Yes, they do. They servo the purpose of making 
the gods gracious and to defeat ths enemies in war. So these seem to 

ba the serious things for the sake of which we play. That seems to be 

quite a turnabout which has taken place here. And the serious things 
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from Plato's point of view, the highest things, are not mentioned, 
Why he brings together this ability to make the gods gracious to 
oneself and to defeat the enemies, that is a question, But there is 
obviously a connection between war and an intensifird piety; as in 
the second World War, they said, "There are no atheists in foxholes." 
And Xenophon says of a man who was a blasphemer, a terrible fellow, 

he says he never sacrificed and went to-=-divined, except when fighting» 
Just as Xenophon himself, you know, who is famous for his description 
of sacrifices before battles. But it confirms sonehow the view which 
is not immediately visible, that the human things are not serious; 
because those are the most serious purposes which man can have, 

it seems. Yes? 


Mr. Gonda: Is this relationship of peace and war confirmed by the 
relationship of the Renublic and the Critias? To see the city at 
work you have to see 1t at war, sonehow? 


Mr. Strauss: Well, the subject peece and war has quito a feu facets,.and 
Plato abstracts from these in this work and thore in that work. We have 

to follow each argument by itself and then, realiziny tho abstractnesa, 
i.e., the disregard of the whole thing, correct it=--1f I mako myself clear, 
I think that happens in every Platonic dialogue, that Socratec, or whoever 
the speaker is, abstrecte from very important things, in order to bring into 
greater relief certain points. And one must become eware of them. 


Mr. Gonda: So as it stands you wouldn't accept that sort of parallel, 


Mr. Strauss: No, one cannot play around in this ways (loughing) in that serce 
Now how do we go on from here? 


ATH. By means of what kinds of song end dance both these 
aims may be offected-=this has been, in part, stated in outline, 
and the paths of procedure have been marked out, in the belief 
that the poet is right when he says=- 


Telomachus, thino own wit will in part 
Instruct thoe, and the rest will lleaven supply; 
For to the will of lieaven thou owest birth 
And all thy nurturo, 1 would fain believe." 
It behoves our nurslings also to be of this some mind, 
and to believe that what we have said is suffisient, 
and that the heavenly powers will suggest to them all 
else that concerns sacrifice and the dance--in honor of what 
gods and at what seasons respectively they are to play and 
win their favor, and thus mold their lives according to the 
shape of their naturo, inssmuch as they are puppets for the 
most part, yet share occasionally in truth. 
MEG, You have a very mean opiñion, Stranger, of the human race, 
ATH, Marvel not, Megillus, but forgive me. For when I spoke thus, 
I had my mind set on God, and was feeling the emotion to which 1 
gave utterance. Let us grant, however, if you wish, that the 
human race is not a mean thing, but worthy of serious attention, 


Of some serious attention. (spoudés de tinos axion.) That is the utmost 
I believe he is willing to grant. Very characteristic--you see here 
Megillus, who is ordinarily so silent, spontaneously comes into the 
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discussion, because he can==not only can he not tolerate 
criticism of Sparta, that goes without saying, but also he 
cannot tolerate criticism of the human race, because if that 
criticiom is valid, Sparta is of course also affected. It is 
one way in which Plato indicates the opposition between the 
philosopher and the political man. The politicel man must take 
the human race very seriously; and the philosopher can take it 
only somewhat seriously. 


Mr. Berns: Mr. Strauss, do you think there might be any connection 
between Socrates' saying ME thaumaseis, do not wonder, and the 
fact that philosophy begins in wonder?- 


Mr. Strauss: Not necessary. I mean, one must not overdo this 
remark about OxvpGgey as the origin of philosophy, yes? 


Mr. Berns: But it is almost the same thing in the Laws, as what 
Socrates means 





Mr. Strauss: Yes, 1 have no doubt that it could be. No, Megillus is 
surprised, ien't he, that someone in his senses, a reasonable man like 
the Athenian Stranger, can say this is so, And then he says, don't be 
surprisod, Megillus, 1 looked away from man toward the God. Then 
naturally men appeared to me rather negligible beinge; but 1 will 
grant you this much; man is worthy of some seriousness. 1% he would 
not grant that, his whole conversation wouldn't make any sense, yes? 





Mr. Berns: Yes, but even the fact that-=there seeme--one's attention 
is called to the word thaumazein, even from what comes earlier==the 
puppets...the word is-=somewhate +... 


(Silence.) 





Mrs. Kaplan: Well, it seems very strange to me, that after such serious 
thinking about the state, how 1t comes to be and how to make 1t, now 
suddenly he sounds very pessimistic. 


Mp, Strauss: Yes, but if wo assume for a moment that the Athenian 
Stranger 16 a philosopher, although no one says that he is, and 
philosophy consiste essentially in going beyond the city=-would this 
not follow?.....1 mean, whether you call that beyond the city the God 
or have some other expression for it. You don't have to behave like 
Gratian, and ask, what do you understand by that? ...but if that is so, 
then you question the seriousness of the whole political life, the 
whole political apparatus, so to speak. 


Mrs. Kaplan: Yes. But how can lawmaking be nothing to take in 
seriousness? 


Mr. Strauss: Of great seriousnes: He admits that it is worthy of 
some seriousness. mean, how is it possible--well, you have in a 
Platonic dialogue where Socrates himself speaks, presents the views 

of someone else, and there the philosopher is descrited as a man who 
leads a purely theoretical life, and doesn't even know the way to the 
market-place, and doesn't even know whether his neighbor is a human 
being or some other creature. Then if you look at >ocrates, who knows, 
so to speak, all the gossip of Athens. He knows the whole genealogy 
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of these young men he meets, and so on. Socrates takes his fellow= 
citizens, and especially the wortbwhile ones among them, seriously 
enough. But only-=-what he takes seriously in them is only some 
aspect or part of them, not the other things, which he also knows, 
but which are irrelevant ultimately, and in a strict sense ridiculous. 
I mean, whether his grandmother was the daughter of Solon or not 
might be (tape changed) 


Mrs. Kaplan: ...to say here that h> is thinking about gods, and 
not thinking about truth...(inaudible) 


Mr. Strauss: Yes, but he didn't speak here of truth. We have seen 
that. The only thing he seid here is sacrificing to the God, and 

singing and dancing. Now then there follows a section which is quite 
extensive, in which the question of the common meals of women is again 
taken up» You remember that from our discussion laot tine, where this 
subject was not brought to its completion. And we got the impression 
that the rationale of the common meals of women is the restraint on sex== 
because he spoke there of three powerful needs, of which sex is the most 
powerful, the keenest and the most dangerous. That seemed to refer, in 
a way which was not explained, to the rationale for common meals, But 
hero we get a somewhat different picture in what follows-=-now let me 

see, perhaps we begin in 80lD6. 


ATH. In all these establishments there should reside teachers 
attracted by pay from abroad for each several subject, to instruct 
the pupils in all matters relating to war and to music; and no 
father shall either send his son as a pupil or keep him away 

from the training-school at his own syeet will, but every "nan= 
jack" of them all (as the saying goes) must, so far as possible 

be compelled to be educated, inasmuch as they are children of 

the state even more than children of their parents. For females 
too, my law will lay down the same regulations as for men, and 
training of an identical kind. 1 will unhesitatingly affirm 

that neither riding nor gymnastics, which are proper for men, 

are improper for women. 1 believe the old tales 1 have heard, 

and 1 know now of my own observation, that there are practically 
countless myriads of women called Sauromatides, in the district 
of Pontus, upon whom equally with men is impossd the duty of 
handling bows and other weapons, as well as horses, and who practise 
it equally, In addition to this 1 allege the following argument. 
Since this state of things can exist, 1 affirm that the practice which 
at present prevails in our districts is a most irrational one== 
namely, that men and women should not all follow the same pursuits 
with one accord and with all their wight. For thus from the same 
taxation and trouble there arises and exists half a state only 
instead of a whole. one, in nearly every instante; yet surely 

this would be a surprising blunder for a lawgiver to commit. 





So these laws are of course familiar to you from the Republic; and in 
the sequel he speaks of the example of these Ssuromatians in the North, 
where the women participate in all these warlike exersises, thus showing 
the possibility of its being done. The possibility which was left 
hanging in the case of the common mesls of women, Now there is only 

one step from here, from the military exercises of women, to the common 
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meals. This seems to be now the true rationale: the military 

activity of the women, that the whole city is able to take care of 
itself, especially ina emergency. The point which he goes on to 

make is this: what happened in such a city liko Sparta, where the 

women, in case of great danger to the city, do not fight for their 

young, as every hen would for her chicks, but they run into temples 

and pray»..so in other words the common meals would here rather serve 

as an antidote to what one could call womanish piety. And you know 

he had spoken of the weakness of women, and this kind of piety could 
very well be called weakness; and we have some examples of that from 
our own time. It seems the common meals of women has nothing to do 

with sexual.restraint. That is a paradoxical point which==and sexual 
restraint will bo taken up only in book eight, and that is a very compli- 
cated matter which 1 hope we can discuss next time. It is made clear 

by the example of incest that the legislator can impose the severest 
sexual morality, if he gives it what we now would call a religious basis=- 
just as almost all people refrain from incest because it is regarded 

as a terrible sin, in the same way they can be held back from pederasty. 
adultery, and 1 believe also ordinary fornication=-this is impressed on 
them, that it is a terrible sin. 5o it has nothing to do-=-the commoñ 
meals don't come in there. That 1 believe is one of the threads 
of these arguments. If you will read 813, toward the ond (p.87). 








ATH, Me aro establishing gymnasia and all physical exercise: 
connected with military training-=-the use of the baw and all 

kinds of miseilos, light skirmishing and heavy-armed fighting 

of every description, tactical evolutions, corpany=marshingy 
camp-formations, and all the details of cavalry training. In 

all these subjects, there should be public instructors, paid 

by the state; and their pupils should be not only the boys 

and men in the state, but also the girls and women who understand 
all these mattere--being practiced in all military drill and 
fighting while still girls and, when grown to womankood, taking 
part in evolutions and rank-forming and the piling and shouldering 
of arms=-and that, 1£ for no other reason, at least for this reason, 
that, if ever tho guards of the children ¿nd of the rest of the city 
should be obliged to leave the city and march put ¿n full force, 
these women should be able at least to take their place; while, 

if on the other hand, and this is quite a possible contingency, 

an invoding army of foreigners, fierce and strong, should force 

a battle round the city itself, then it would be a sore disgrace 

to the state if its women were so 111 brought up as not even to 

be willing to do as do the mother=birds, which fight the strongest 
beasts in defence of their broods, but, insteed of facing all risks, 
even desth itself, to run straight to the templos and crowd all 

the shrines and holy places, and drown mankind in the disgrace of 
being the most eraven of living crentures. 

CLIN, By Zeus, Stranger, if ever this took place in a city 

it would be a most unseemly thing, apart from the mischief of it. 








So this oath is the first oath since 7208, that is to say for 9h of 
the Stephanos pages. And 1 think the oath is appropriate, because in 
this context he would discourage this kind of misplaced piety. And 
then there is a passage which is very beautiful, 816 ho is still 
speaking about education, music education, and in this context he 
naturally touches upon comedy and tragedy.. 
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ATH. What concerns the actions of fair and noble souls 
in the matter of that kind of choristry which we have approved 

as right has now been fully discussed. The actions of ugly 

bodies and ugly ideas and of the men engaged in ludicrous comic- 
acting, in regard to both speech and dance, and the representations 
given by all these comedians--all this subject we must necessarily 
consider and estimate. For it is impossible to learn the serious 
without the comic, or any one of a pair of contraries without the 
other, if one is to be a wise man; but to put both into practice 
is equally impossible, if one is to share in even a small measure 
of virtue; in fact, it is precisely for this reason that one 
should learn them=--in order to avoid ever doing or saying anything 
ludicrous, through ignorance, when one ought not; we will impose 
such mimicry on slaves and foreign hirelings, and no serious atten= 
tion shall ever be paid to it, nor shall any free man or free 
Woman be seen learning it, and there must always be some novol 
feature in their mimic shows. Let such, then, be the regulations 
for all those laughable amusements which we all call "comedy," 

as laid down both by law and by argument. 











What is the crucial part of the law? Is comedy simply forbidden? 
Mr. Gary: No, it's just not given permanent form. 


Mr. Strauss: Of course, no self-respecting man will be a comic actor; 
that is to be done by slaves and resident aliens. But comedies are of 
course necessary, so that people see what is ludicrous and what they 
must not do. 





Mr. Gary: the music of the flute and poetry 
and dance are all consecrated in certain forms, and this is specifically 
said to be always different. 





Mr. Strauss: That belongs, because it is such a low thing that in 
these matters the poets and the producers may follow their natural 

bent. I can give you a better reason. Did you ever hear the expression 
"stalo joke?" ("Yes."") So if the same joke is repeated always , it is 
no longer a joke, we don't laugh at it any more. But if it is a grave 
thing which is presented, say Hamlet, it can be always the came, 

That has to do with the good-fcr-nothingnees of coredy, that changes 
are here permitted. That has two sides, but we limit ourselves to that, 
Now we come to tragedy. Yes? 





ATH. Now as to what are called our 'serious' poets, the 
tragedians--suppose that some of them were to approach us 

and put some such question as this--"0 Strangers, are we, 

or are we not, to pay wisits to your city and country, and 

traffic in poetry? Or what have you decided to do about this?" 
What would be the right answer to make to these inspired persons 
regarding the matter? In my judgement, this should be the answer== 
"Most excellent of Strangers, we ourselves, tn the best of our 
ability, are the authors of a tragedy at once superlatively fair 
and good; at least, all our polity is frened as a representation 
of the 1 rest and best life, which is in reality, as we assert 
the truest tragedy. 


It is an imitation of the most beautiful and best life. 
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ATH. Thus we are composers of the same things as yourselves, 
rivals of yours as artists and actors of tie fairest drama, 
which, as our hope is, true law, and it aloneyis by nature 
competent to complete. Do not imagine, then, that we will 
ever thus lightly allow you, to set up your stage besido us 

in tho market-place, and give permission to those imported 
actors of yours with their dulcet tones and their voices 
louder than ours, to harangue women and clildren and the whole 
populace, and to say not the same thing as we say about the 
same institutions, but, on the contrary, things that are, for 
the most part, just the opposite. In truth, both we ourselves 
and the whole stato would be absolutely med, w»re it to allow 
you to do as 1 have said, before the ¿nwistratos had decidod 
Whether or not your compositions are deserving of utterance 
and suitable for publication. So now, ye cnildren and offspring 
of the Muses mild== 


"Of soft muses." As distinguishcd from the vevere muse, philosophy. 


ATH,--do ye first display your chents sida by side with ours 
before the rulers; and if your utterances seem to be the same 
as ours or better, then wo will grant you a chorus, but if not, 
my friends, we can never do so." 


Yes, so that de the point. What is tho law regrrding trasody==1s it 
permitted? — ("On approval.") Yes, very qualifisd, But the primary 
decision of the legislator is against tragey, Tn aliition, you have 
seon these tragio poets, very respectable, aro called Strangers. The 
citinens cannot be troric poets; they are stranrers. Then perhaps i£ 
the magistrates feel after propor examination, what tbe tragic poet says 
does no harm to the citizons, and might even do some good, then they may 
bo admittod. But surely the decision regarding comedy is much more 
etraightforward...than the decision regarding tragedy. 





Mr. Gary: I have a simple question about this, ("Yos?") What's 
indicated here is that the extra tragedians are superfluous, because 
the lawgivers are in a certain sense, the tragedians. 


Mr. Strauss: Yes, suro. Wa are the best tragedy. Wo, the makers of 
the city, in a way, the city. And why is the whole polity, why are we, 

the poetes and mekers, the most beautiful and best tragedians, why is 

that so? One must bewsre of any modern sentimentaliems, of course 

Tragedy is imitation of the noble «nd good life, as distinguished from 

» low-colass and ludicrous life imitated by come“y. Now what does the 
legislator do? He imitates the best life, the life of the divinity, say, on 
the political plane. So he does the same as what the trogic poet does 

and he claims, of course, to do 1t much better--1f he is a good legis= 
lator. 








Mr. Gary: Can the same poet write tregedy end comedy? 
Mr. Strauss: Nothing is said about this here. But we cannot forget that 


Hr. Gary: Well, if the extra tragedians are suporfluous to the city 
why are the comedians not superfluous? 
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Mr. Strauss: You have been told, These are such high and 
respectable gentlemen, that they would never know the improper 
and ludicrous, if it were not pointed out to them, 


Mr. Gary: So then we are told definitely, that the same poet cannot 
write both tragedy and comedy. 


Mr, Strauss: That is not said. We can infer thi”; well, one could 
answer you on a few levels, that this is not Socrates, for example, 

but the Athenian Stranger, and that he is not talking at a banquet in 
Athens, but a purely vicarious banquet=-you know, in the first two 

books, when they talk about wine without drinking it, with tun old 

Dorians. In this perspective the whole question of tragedy and comedy 
looks different than when Socrates, in a very advanced stage of debauchery, 
says this to a tragic and comic poet, 





Mr. Gary: lon't he right then and wrong now? 
Mr. Strauss: That I wouldn't say! 


Another student, to Mr. Gary: Who is he? 


Mr. Strauss: (laughing) Yes, he identifies the two That is I think 
a venial sin. 





Mr. Gary: They're both philosophere. Now wouldn't we say that 
Socrates the philosopher then is right, and the Stranger the philosopher 
here is wrong? 


Mr. Strauss: Yes, but we would first have to understand what Socrates 
moant in the Banquet. The mere proposition, impressive as it 
is, does not give us a reason why that is necessarily so. 


Mr. Gary: Because a man knows about life, and so he=- 


Mr. Strauss: Look what terrible things wola follow, 1f you take 
the fact to which he alludes hore, that even the finest end most 
respectable members of the community, law-guardians, that they would 
also be, from a certain perspective, absolutely ludicrous+.. 


Mp, Gary: No, that they would know about that==not that they would be it, 
but that they would know it, what's funny and what's absurd».. 


Mr, Strauss: Yes, that is what is said here, but thon there can be a 
strict separation. There can be presentation of the ludicrous, and 
if we can help it, no presentation of the solemn--berause we are the 
most solemn thing in the world, our regime. 


Mr, Gary: Yes, but the lawgivers should be joke-writers, so that they 
can not have foreign tragedians, and not have foreisn comedians-- 
they will provide the people with tragedy==- 


Mr. Strauss: Oh, no! These are only strangers. No self-respecting man 
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and least of all, the high officiale, will be tragedians. 


but he could be the writer. 





Mr. Gary: He doesn't have to be on stage 
He should know enough to be the writer 


Ur. Strauss: For a man like Sophocles, who was a general and at the 
same time a tragic poet, there is no place here. Well, he may also 
have thought of the fact that Crete is not Athens. 





Ur. Gary: I'm thinking now, what happens if we have one of the lawgivers, 
who could write like Aristophanes, but rather than say the same things, 
vould say things that were better for the people, mors educational, 

Maybe there is as much force in comedy for the lawgivers as in tragedy... 





Mr. Strauss: Yes, he admits that. In the presentation, say, of drunken 
slaves ...or of a miser who is trying to marry a rich girl. ltis 
desirable that there be such comedies. 


And it's not dishonorable for even a lawgiver to write such 
maybe to act in them, yes. 





Mr. Strauss; Well, one can y that, but is is also important that the 
Athenian Stranger does not go into that, who writes the comedies, Thet 
would be impractical, to have the grave statesmen write comedies. 





Mr. Klein: Apart from that, we are sure they would have no time to do it. 


Mr. Strauss: You must not forget, you must be a stateeman like Mochia- 
velli to write at the same time, comedy--yes? And you see what kind of 
a statesman he was, and what politics he taught, So a really hundred 
per-cent respectable statesman would not write a comedy. Although he 
would tolerate a mild sort of comedy. 





Mr. Gary: Wouldn't he censor the comedies just as he censored the 
tragedies? I have a feeling that although he regards them as perfectly 
ridículous, not everyone do; Most people can't tell the difference 
between a comedy and a tragedy, and something that means to be funny... 





Mr. Strauss: Well, 1 believe that today it is probably hard to distinguieh, 
(Laughter.) Is  (unmcicar) comical or tragic? 
But in former times one could distinguish them quite clearly. 
Is it not very amusing, without going into any details, that in this 
book so much characterized by gravity, comedy is permitted and tragedy 
is almost forbidden? That shows the cloven hoof of the same man who 
wrote the other books. 


Mrs. Kaplan: Comedy leads to peace and tragedy leads to war 
People are much better disposed when laughing together== 


Mr. Strauss: Yes, but how strictly does he disapprove of lavghter 
especially excessive laughter! He also disapproves of excessive 
vweeping, to be sure. But it is a very characteristic passage here. 
Now we cannot read any further, therefore 1 must only say this: There 
is a long discussion of schooling, especially in erithmetic, geometry 
and astronomy, and these are higher than gymnastic and music of course, 
and then the last subject discussed, which in the Republic you remember 
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is dialectic, is here hunting. Obvious quid pro quo: dialectics 
being the hunting par excellence. And there are detailed discussions 
of which kind of hunting are permitted and wbich kind forbidden. Only 
those: which keep you on your toes all the time and are dangerous. 
Impossible is such a thing as fishing, because that can go with absolute 
laziness; you don't do anything and then wait until he gets the bait. 
And then there is an earlier one which 1 found wonderful, and reminded 
me of the good old times, about slesp in general. Slesp ls absolutely 
to be kept to the minimum, and the difference between the mistress and 
the maids is that the mistress has to be up first, and has to wake the 
maids, and not the other way around. And that leads naturally to the 
interesting question having to do with the limits of legislation: How 
can this be enforced? Becuuse neither the maids nor the mistress would 
denounce each other to the authorities 1f they would stay in bed indefi= 
nitely. (Laughter.) And so one has to leave it at exhortation 

No, that is a very beautiful passage about sleeping. And in 
glaring contrast to what socrates says in the Arol0zy, that 1f life 
--1f death, were a sleepless dream-- 


Mr. Klein: Dreamless sleep. 
Mr. Strauss: Dreamless sleep, than nothing would be preferable== 


death would be infinitely preferable to life. Ani here we hear the 
true voice of Plato, which we hear also elsewhere. 


25.1 
Plato's Laws 


Mr. Strauss: 1 an sorry that Mr. Bloóm can't be here today. After 
his very profound and meaty lecture last Thursday, the question which 
I raised last time becomes only more urgent for me. This fact, of 
which we have spoken last time, that ideas, the species, are not eternal, 
would render questionable the whole edifice as it was presented by 
Mr. Bloóm And this would follow, that one wust address to Plato 
questions which Plato did not raise. Now which question? 

How could he disregard, one could say to begin with, the 
possibility of the non-eternity of the species? Especially since 
that possibility was discussed by other thinkers, and in fact by Plato 
himself, as we will see later on in the Laws. Now of course he did 
consider it. Or did he know that his whole adifice was questionable? 
And this is a point where Mr. Klein as'well as I would agree, and that 
is indicated by the word skepticism--namely, that Plato's successors 
became skeptics, which is an extremely crude version of what Plato himself 
did. 





Now ¿f the whole edifice is questionable, what tnen/Y38 IBEgulbifBnavle 
for Plato? We must here make of course a distinction: the things which 
were not questionable to him, and the thines which were reasonably not 
questionable to him--and which are as evident to uc than they were to 
Plato, To begin with, it could look as if this distinction is the sene 
as that betueen Plato's moral-political teaching and his cosmological 
or metaphysical teaching» 1 think we must keep this in mind. But let 
us not, unless you havs a very urgent desire to discuss it--1 would say 
we should turn to the elghth book. We have only two more meetinge, and 
in some way we must go through the Lava, however difficult ¿t may bo. 
Yes? 


Mr. Gonda: Just one point. The way that you sort of...mnnounced the 
position last week.. led you to suggest that the distinction between 

the cosmological teaching and the moral-political teaching could not 
finally be mado--if one considers that the complete account of the moral= 
political teaching means to understand the relationship between philosophy 
and politics. Philosophy as Plato understands it requires some kind of 
cosmological thinking... 








Mr. Strauss: Well, let me put it this way»... 1t mekes sense to say 
the polis is a cave, and everything that entails. And philosophy is 
the attempt to raise from the cave to the light of the sun. Now what 
we find in leaving the cave--there may be great variety of possibilites, 
which are not settled by the fact that one must leavo the cave. 
Do you see that point? 

There are certain views about the whole which are incompatible 
with the moral life of zan--say, unqualified hedonism, the denial 
of a distinction between the noble and the pocasant. And some others, 
But generally speaking, it seems even necessary to make such a distinction. 
But one can of course say, and 1 believe 1 said this last time, that 
if one follows the modern view, and not merely as stated by Darwin 
or so, then one may indeed be compelled to abandon the notion of philo- 
sophy as leaving the cave. 1f philosophy is according to may people 
a part of culture, and the culture of course belongs essentially to 
the polis, then it is impossible to leave the cave. and then one-- 
what becomes of truth, and what becomes of philosophy? That is a 
great question. And I think that Nietszche, in the first place, and 
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others, have been wrestling with this question; How to find an 
intelligible substitute for Plato's wiew, while abandoning the ideas? 
I think we have to leave it at that now. 

Now book seven dealt with education, and book eight turns to 
festivals, quite naturally, and festivals are inseparable from sacr 
fices, And there are a few passages which we should read, beginning in 
8280. (p.125, Loeb) 





ATH, Further, they must determine, in conformity with the law 
the rites proper to the nether gods, and k>w many of the celestial 
gods should be invoked=- 


That is, the heavenly gods. Now whether the heavenly gods are the 
Olympian gods, or the cosmic gods, sun moon and stars, is not able to 
be decided on the basis of this passage alone. 





ATH. --and how many of the heavenly gods should be invoked, 

and what of the rites connected with them shovld not be mingled 
but kept apart, and put them in the twelfth month, which is sacred 
to Pluto; and this god should not be disliked by men who are 
warriors, but honored as one who is always most good to the human 
race; for, as 1 would assert in all seriousness, union is in no 
way better for soul and body than dissolution. 


Pluto is of course Hades; and that would seem to mean that life is by 
no means better than death, and that death is not to be feared-=-and from 
that courage would follow. But how Plato means it is hard to say. 


ATH, Moreover, if they are to arrange these matters adequately 
these persons must believe that no other state existe which can 
compare with ours in respect of the degree to which it possesses 
leisure and control over the necessities of life; and believe also 
that it, like an individual, ought to lead a good life. But for 

a good and blessed life, the first requisite is neither to do 

wrong oneself nor to suffer wrong from others. Of these, the 
former is not very hard, but it is very hard to secure immunity 
from suffering wrong; indeed, it is impossible to gain this 
perfoctly, except by becoming good perfectly. So likewise a 

state may obtain a life of peace 1f it becomes good, but if bad, 

a life of war both abroad and at home. This being so, all men 
must train for war... 





And so on. Now the perfectly good man suffers no injustice=-that is 
a remarkable statement. Most other statements of this sort say, 

of course he will suffer injustice, but he will never inflict injustice, 
and that will not deter him from following the course of justice. 

It is in conformity with an earlier statement, according to which he 
who has the divine goods will necessarily have the human goods as well== 
that in in 6318. The divine goods means the virtues, and the human 
goods being health, wealth, and beauty, and so on. That is not pursued 
here any further, but 1 suppose there is a connection--although 

what he says does not suffice to make it clear--between the statement 
about the perfectly good man, that he suffers no injustice, and the 
assertion that life is not preferable to death, This is said 

at the beginning of this book... And then he pursues the subject of 
festivals; war, preparation for war, festivals, sacrifices; ¿n the 

first place, gymnastics, and very briefly here touches on music. 





And there we have to consider a few passages, 835c (p.147, Loeb) 


ATH. But the things whicháo make no small difference, 

and of which it is hard to persuade men--these form a task 
especially for God (were it possible that orders should come 
from him): as it is, they are likely to require a bold man 
who, valuing candor above all else, will declare what he 

deems best for city and citizens, and in the midst of corrupted 
souls will enjoin what is fitting and in keeping with all the 
constitution== 


One moment. In other words, maybe God cannot give commands. 

At the end of Aristotle's Fudemian Ethics, 1t is said, God does 

not rule epitaktikos (émtrykT/Kos ) by commands. Aristotle means, He 
rules by being what He is, and by being the center of attraction 

for everything else. . lato seems also here to exclude the possi- 
bility of divine commands, properly understood. 








ATH.--in the midst of corrupted souls will enjoin what is 
fitting and in keeping with all the constitution, and gainsay 
the mightiest luste, acting alone by himself with no man to 
help him save, as his solitary leader, Reason. 


We cannot rely on divine commands, so we have to rely on what we 

hear from the right kind of human beings. And they require an unusual 
prrósia, willingness to say everything, frankness. Clinias doesn't 
quite understand, yes? 


LIN, What is it we are reasoning about now, Stranger? 

For we are still in the dark. 

ATH. Naturally; but I will try to explain myself more 

clearly. hen in my discourse I came to the subject of education, 
I saw young men and maidens ars well-nourished but exempt from 
those severe and menial labors which are the surest means of 
quenching wantonness, and where the chief occupation of everyone 
throughout life consists in sacrifices, feasts and dances. In 

a state such as this, how will the young abstain from those desires 
which frequently plunge many into ruin--all those desires from which 
reason, in its endeavor to be law, enjoins abstinence? 


Literally, reason, logos, trying, or attempting, to become law. 

You remember this complex relation between logos and nomos, upon 

which we have come more then once. That is stated here in a new way, 

that the logos has in itself the tendency it wishes to become law. 

Which means of course that most of the time it will not achieve it; 
therefore the law ordinarily is not the logos: the subject at hand 

is clear, education, and more particularly how to counteract sexual desire. 


ATH. That the laws previously ordained serve to repress the 
majority of desires is not surprising; thus, for example, 

the proscription of excessive wealth is of no small benefit 

for promoting temperance, and the whole of our education-system 
contains laws useful for this same purpose; in addition to this, 
there is the watchful eye of the magistrate, trained to fix 

its gaze always on this point and to keep constant watch on 

the young people. These means, then, are sufficient (so far 
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as any human means suffices) to deal with the other desires. 
But uhen we come to the amorous passions of children of both 
sexes and of men for women and women for men--rassions which 
have been the cause of countless woes both to individuals and 
to whole states--how is one to guard against these, or what 
remedy can one apply so as to find a way of escape in all 
such cases from a danger such as this? It is extremely difficult, 
Clinias, for whereas in regards to other matters not a few 
Crete generally and Lacedaemon furnish us (and rightly) with 
no little assistance in the framing of laws which differ from 
those in common use--in regard to the passions of sex (for we 
are alone by ourselves) they contradict us absolutely. 


He had referred to that--isn't that clear? ("No, I can't understand 
it at all.) In many other respects the laws of Crete and Sparta 

are models, but in this crucial point they fail us. We can speak 
about it quite frankly, for we are alone, among ourselves, You know 
he had spoken before of homosexuality in Crete, and supported by 

the myth of Ganymede, in the first book he spoke of that. He had also 
referred to this when speaking of Sparta, And now the time for excuses 
and politeness has gone, he can speak with perfect frankness about the 
defects of the Dorian laws, 


Mr. Gonda: Is this exemple the parrisia? 


No, 1 don't think so. At least, 1 don't see the connection--muybe you 
are right, but I don't see the connection, 


ATH. If we were to follow in nature's steps and enact that law 
which held good before the days of Laius=- 


The father of Oedipus, and he was supposed to have originated pedorasty. 


ATH.-"declaring that it is right to refrain from indulging 

in the samo kind of intercourse with men nd boys as with 

women, and adducíng as evidence thereof the nature of wild 

beasts, and pointing out how male does not touch male for 

this purpose, since it is unnetural--in all this we would 
probably be using an argument neither convincing nor consonant 

án any way with your stat ("Namely; with Sparta and Crete.") 
Moreover, that object, which, as we have affirmed, the lawgiver 
ought always to have in view does not agree with these practices, 
For the enquiry we always make is this--which of the proposed 

laus tends toward virtue and which not. Come, then, suppose we 
grant that this practice is now legalized, and that it is noble 
and in no way ignoble, how far would it promote virtue? Will 

it engender in the soul of him who is seduced a courageous 
character, or in the soul of the seducer the quality of temperance? 
Nobody would ever believe this; on the contrery, as all men 

will blame the cowardice of the man who always yields to pleasures 
and is never able to hold out against them, will they not likewise 
reproach that man who plays the woman's part with the resemblance 
he bears to his model? Is there any man, then, who will ordain 
by law a practice like that? Not one, 1 should say, 1f he has 

a notion of what true law is. 
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"If he has in his intellect the true law," nomos al8thes. 


ATH. hat then do we declare to be the truth about this 
matter? It is necessary to discern the real nature of 
friendship and desire and love (so-called) if we are to 
determine them rightly; for what causes the utmost confusion 
and obscurity is the fact that this single tern embrace: 
these two things, and also a third kind compounded of them 
both. 

CLIN, How so? 


This is clear: pederasty is both against nature and it is not conducive 
to virtue, but rather the opposite. There are two different considerations 
here. By the way--you are a specialist in biology (to Dr. Kass), what 
about the statement about the other animals? ...l have only an 

extremely limited observation regarding dogs, and that is not entirely 

in agreement with what Plato says. 


Mr. Kass: 1 really don't know; I was just thinking about that in 
other species. 


Mr. Strauss: You have no knowledge. 





Mr. Kase: May I ask two questions on this passage? ("Yes, sure."") 
When he says, "against nature," is that to be distinguished from the 
argument that conduces to vice and not to virtue? 








Mr. Strauss: Well, 1 believe the distinction is this: the physical 
consideration refers to all animals, That regarding virtue and vice 
refers to man only, That does not contradict the fact that there ie 

not a nature of man; but the first consideration is based on the nature 
of all animals, and the second of man in particular. And here where these 
very striking romarks come--how would you imagine the virtue of a seduced 
boy to be increased, 1f he were made the witness of the lack of self= 
control of someone who allegedly loves him? 


Mr. Kase: It seems to me that the discussion ought to be whether 
homosexuality might be encouraged by law, rather than whether it 
ought to be prohibited. That is, it seems not to be=-1t seems that 
the discussion is about whether they should ordain these practices 
now in practice, and the answer is no--but it doesn't deal with the 
question of whether the law should take a more permissive attitude, 
and tolerate, but not encourage,+... 





Mr. Strauss: 1 believe it is clear--it should be forbidden, against 
the precedent of these otherwise wonderful cities Crete and Sparta, 
But he will--here is not completed the discussion, because he will 
speak first of the ambiguity of friendship or love. To this he comes 
now, s0 perhaps we should read that first. 








ATH. Friendship is the name we give to the affection of like 
for like, in point df goodness, and of equal for equal; and 
also to that of the needy for the rich, which is of the opposite 
kind; and when either of these feelings is intense we call it 
"love." 

CLIN, True. 
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ATE. The friendship which occurs between opposites is 
terrible and fierce and seldon reciprocal amongst men, 

while that based on similarity is gentle and reciprocal 
throughout life. The kind which arises from a blend of 

these presents difficulties--first, to discover what the man 
affected by this third kind of love really desires to obtain, 
and, in the next place, because the man himself is at a loss, 
being dragged in opposite directions by the two tendencies-= 
of which the one bids him to enjoy the bloom of his beloved, 
while the other forbids him. For he that is in love with 

the body and hungering after its bloom, as it were that of 

a ripening peach, urges himself on to take his fill of it, 
paying no respect to the disposition of the beloved; whereas 
he that counts bodily desire as but secondary, and puts longing 
looks in place of love, with soul lusting really for soul, 
regards the bodily satisfaction of the body as an outrage, 
and, reverently worshipping temperance, courage, nobility and 
will desire to live always chastely in company with 
te object of his love. But the love which is blended 
of these two kinds is that which we have described just now 
as third. Since, then, love has so many varieties, ought the 
law to prohibit them all and prevent them from existing in our 
midst, or shall we not plainly wish that the kind of love 
which belongs to virtue and desires the young to be as good as 
possible should exist within our state, while we shall prohibit 
if possible, the other two kinde? Or what is our view, my 
dear Megillus? 

MEG. Your description of the subject, Stranger, is perfectly 
correct. 

ATH. It seems that, as I expected, I have gained your assent; 
so there is no need for me to investigate your law, and ¿ts 

















attitude towards such matters, but simply to accept your agreement 


to my statement, Later on 1 will try to charn Clinias also into 
agreeing with me on this subject. 


In other words, there is a difference between Megillus and Clinias 
on this point. 


ATH. So let your joint admission stand at that, and let us 
by all means proceed with our laws. 
MEG. Quite right. 


Megillus is satisfied with his argument, and Clinias still needs some 
further prodding: 'ecause, 1 suppo: this unnatural custom has much 
deeper roots in Crete than in Sparta. 





Mr. Gary: This passage is talking much more generally--its talking 
about bodily love as opposed to the love that belongs to virtue. 


Mr. Strauss: Well. think of Socrates himself. He obviously was 
attracted by beautiful youth, so that he regarded this ¿ros as all 
right--but not when it led to homosexual deeds, yes? He makes here 
a distinction between seeing and enjoying.= 1 mean he would regard 
tne desire for the body, looking, seeing, rather than 
desiring. Looking at the beautiful individual, and not desiring 

to have in any way intercourse. 
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Mr. Gary: Like a sculptor would look? 


Mr. Strauss: Sculpture is not living. But perhaps, perhaps. 

At any rate there is a mixture which makes it complicated. 

The mixture, the attractiveness of beautiful and gifted young men, 
that is in between, that kind of love for the body doesn't enter at 
all; and on the other hand, there is only loveless sex at the other 
pole. ; That complicates matters. 





Mr. Gary: So the middle type is more like Socrates and Alcibiades, 


Mr. Strauss: You can say that. 
Mr. Gary: That would be one of the types outlawed, 
Mr. Strauss: Not quite. 


Mr. Gary: He said that they would throw away two of them and 
would only keep the one... 


Mr, Strauss: Yes, the ultimate result is that. 
Mr. Gary; So they would outlaw the love between Socrates and Alcibíades. 


Mr. Strauss: This ís a book of legislators. 1 always found that Plato 
as a legislator doesn't speak differently about this kind of abomination 
than Mose: But Plato does makes a distinction between the legislator 
and the non-legislator, which Moses does not make. Ánd therefore he 
could write the Banquet. 











Mr. Gary: So perhaps even if Socrates hadn't been tried for his impiety, 
he woulda't last very long in this state, because he would be tried for 
his relationship with Alcibiades. 





Mr. Strauss: Well, you mustn't forget the Socrates here is a very old 
man now and will not live very long, and his relations will be limited 
to the most venerable old men with whom he will help in elaborating the 
laws. Let us go on, we must read this section. 


ATH. 1 know'of a device== 
The word which he uses is techn8, an art. 


ATH. 1 know of an art at present for enacting this law, 

vbich is in one way easy, but in another quite the hardest possible. 
MEG. Explain your meaning. 

ATE. Even at present, as we are aware, most men, however 

lawless they are, are effectively and strictly precluded 

from sexual commerce with beautiful persons--and that not 

against their will, but with their own most willing consent. 

MEG. On what occasions do you mean? 

ATH. Whenever any man has a brother or sister who is beautiful. 

So too in the case of a son or daughter, the same unsritten law 

is most effective in guarding men from sleeping with them, either 
openly or secretly, or wishing to have any connection with them-- 
nay, most men, never so much as feel any desire for such connection. 
MEG. That is true. 


What does this mean in the argument? While pedarasty is against nature, 
and against the nomos alSthes, this is very insufficient. We need in 
addition an art, a techns. And now he will speak of that techn8. 
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He will make that clear by speaking of incest, the case where sexual 
restraint is successful. 


ATH. Is it not, then, by a brief sentence that all such pleasures 
are quenched? 


By a word, a little word. 


MEG. What sentence do you mean? 
ATH. The sentence that these acte are by no means holy, but hated 
of God, and most shamefully shameful. And does not the reason lie in 
this, that nobody speaks of them otherwise, but every one of us, 

from the day of his birth, hears this opinion expressed always and 
everywhere, not only in comic speech, but often also in serious 
tragedy--as when there is brought on to the stage a Thyestes or 

an Oedipus, or a Macareus having secret intercourse with a sister, 
and all these are seen inflicting death upon themselves willingly 

as a punishment for their sins? 

MEG. Thus much at least you are suite right in soying--that 

public opinion has a surprising influence, when there is no 

attempt by anybody ever to breathe a word that contradicts the law. 


Public opinion is bad--phón3, that means rumored tradition, a tradition 
claiming sacred origin» That is very important, because 1f there 
is criticism of that, then ¡te force is weakened, naturally, 


ATA, Then is it not true, as 1 said just now, that when a 
lawgiver wishes to subdue one of those lusts which especially 
subdue men, it is easy for him at least to learn the method of 
mastering them--that it is by consecrating this public opinion 

in the eyes of all alike==-bond and free, women and children, 

and the whole state-=-that he will effect the firmest security 

for this law. 

MEG. Certainly; but how will 1t ever be possible for him to 
bring it about that all are willing to say such a thing== 

ATH. A very proper observation. That was precisely the reason 
why I stated that in reference to this law 1 know of a device 

for making a natural use of reproductive intercourse--on the 

one hand, by abstaining from the male and not slaying of set 
purpose the human stock, nor sowing seed on rocks and stones 
where it can never take root and have fruitful increasej and 

on the other hand, by abstaining from every female field in 

which you would not desire the seed to spring up. This law 

when it has become permanent and provails--1f it has rightly 
become dominant in the other cases, just as it prevails now 
regarding intercourse with parents--is the cause of countless 
blessings. Fog in the first place, it follows the dictates 

of nature, and it serves to kevp men from sexual rage and 

frenay and all kinds of fornication, and from all excess in meats 
in drinks, and it ensures in husbands fondness for their own wives 
other blessings also would ensue in infinite number, if one could 
make sure of this law. 


So that prohibition of incest shows-through an unwritten law--shows 
how sexual desire could be restrained. There is nothing said of 

incest being against nature. Pederasty of course, but never incest. 
And that is in agreement with the Republic--there you have in fact, 
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incest between brothers and sisters permitted. People don't know 

who their brothers and sisters are--and intercourse is permitted 
between men and women, under strict governmental superitision, between 
members of the same age group. But if you figure that oub a little 

bit more precisely, you see that this makes possible even intercourse 
between parents and children. Let us assume the age group is between 
fifteen and thirty, and then the next from thirty to fifty--you know, 

if a woman is twenty-nine and, or twenty-five, and a man is forty-five, 
they may be father and daughter--it can happen, But the clearest 
example of which I know of such a discussion, prior to the Laws, occurs 
in Aristophanes' Assembly of Women, because there is laid down a law, 
community of wives and children, so no one knows his parents and the 
parents don't know their children. Secondly, no one is permitted to 
cohabit with someone of his age. If he has not cohsbited earlier with 
an older man or an older woman. That means that since no one knows his 
parents, incest is even conmanded by the law. At any rate, the Republic 
is of course milder, but 15 very far from agreeing with Plato, What 
Plato wants is a very severesexual morality that you can see, and not 
even what the moral theologians call "simple fornication'" should be 
permitted, and should be considered as heinous a crime as incest. 

Ñow whether there is any such sacred addition which can bring that about 
as it brings about restraints on incest, that is a long question. There 
are some remarks to that effect in the sequel, namely that this is not 
altogetheroasy to achieve. 





Ur, Gary: It seems that here in his speech the Athenian proposes two 
parts to a law: One, not killing the children when they are born== 





No, no, he means simply not sowing into the proper land, that is to say, 
having intercourse not with a womans 


Mr. Gary: By abstaining from the male and not slaying of set purpose 
the human stock== 


Mr. Strauss: Yes--that is the sin of Onan in the Bible. 
Mr. Gary: But ho said that men should only-= 


Mr. Strauss: Yes, should only have intercourse with women, that is clear 
And in addition, with women who are not his near relativos. And in addition, 
they must be women from whom he wants to havo a child--that is to say 

not just a elave-girl who attracts hím. 


Mr. Gary: Well, that is a kind of birth-control, thens 


Mr. Straues:: Well, birth-control you can call it, but strict control 
of manners. What he would like to have is a society in which there is 
only intercourse between married couples. Which was, after all, until 
a short while ago, regarded as the proper thing by most people. 1 do 
not know whether in fact--then you would have to ask a sociologist. 
But surelyáccording to what was said to be. 


Mr. Gary: The pope still feels that way. 


Mr. Strauss: I think not only the pope; I think other people also. 
Yes--the main point, if 1 may come back to this, the restraint of 
sexual desire is fundamentally brought about through piety--that is 
a thought which has been stated later, much later, by a very unlikely 
man. By Rousseau. In Rousseau's Emile, Emile was brought up by 

his tutor in strict ignorance of God, h: has to become instructed in 
natural theology the moment he reaches puberty. That is to say when 
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he ás confronted with the kind of difficulty with which the 
former, natural reason, is itself unable to cope. Regarding food 
ard drink, he has learned that if he overeats, it is impractical, and 
if he gets drunk, it is impractical--but this, in this respect this 
wise rule is not strong enough, and therefore he needs the profession 
of faith of the Savoyard Vicar. As Mr. Bloom pointed out in his 
lecture, Rousseau follows Plato in very important points, and this 
de surely one of them. Now let us turn to book nine. In 857Ck. 
(p» 211, Loeb) 


ATH, Well said, Clinias! You have collided with me when 1 

was going, as it were, full steam ahead, and so have woken me up. 
You have reminded me of a previous reflection of mine, how that 
none of the attempts hitherto made at logislation have ever 

been carried out rightly, as in fact we may refer from the instance 
before us. What do I mean to imply by this remark? It was no 
bad comparison we made when we compared all existing legislation 
to the doctoring of slaves by slaves.* For one should carefully 
notice this, that if any of the doctors who practice medicine 

by purely empirical methods, devoid of theory, were to come upon 
a free-born doctor conversing with a free-born patient, and using 
argumenta, much as a philosopher would, dealing with the course 
of the ailment and its origin and surveying the natural consti- 
tution of the human body--he would at once break into a roar of 
laughter, and the language he would use would be nono other than== 














--and so on. That is the first time that the word philosophy occurs 
in the Laws, and it may be the only time. It is used in connection 
with the subject of the whole physis of bodies, Of course 1t would also 
an the whole phusis of souls. 

There is one difficulty to which he comes soon, and that ¿e 
it is generally admitted that the just things are noble; and if this 
isso, he concludes, then just, degrading punishment, is noble. But 
this is not demanded by the many. Because they would say degrading 
punishment for a man who deserves it, is just, but 1t is not noble, 
Nothing to be proud of, nothing to admire, It may be noble to punish. 
but the receiving of punishment, that cannot be noble. That is the 
common view, and 1t is also stated by Aristotle, I believe in his 
Bhetoris. Now this leads to a broader discussion, in 8600. 
Tp. 223, top) 














ATH. Then let us look again at our own view, and see how 
far it is consistent in this respect. 

CLIN, What kind of consistency, and in respect of what 

do you mean? 

ATH. 1 believe that 1 expressly stated in our previous 
discourse=-or, if 1 did not do 1t before, please assume that 
1 now assert== 





*You remember that comparison? The two ingredients of law: the one 
the slave doctors' treatment of slaves, and the other the free men's 
treatment by free doctors. 
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CLIN. What? 

ATH. That all bad men are in all respects unwillingly bad; 

and, this being so, our next statement must agree therewith. 

CLIN. What statement do you mean? 

ATH. This--that the unjust man is, indeed, bad, but the 

bad man is unwillingly bad. But it is illogical to suppose 

that a willing deed is done unwillingly; therefore he that 
commits an unjust act does so unwillingly in the opinion of 

him who assumes that injustice is involuntary--a conclusion 

which 1 also must now allow--for 1 agree that all men do unjust 
acts unwillingly; so, since 1 hold this view, and do not share 
the opinion of those who, through contentiousness or arrogance, 
assert that, while there are some who are unjust against their 
will, yet there are also many who are unjust willingly--how am 

I to prove  consistent with my own statements? Suppose you 

two, Megillus and Clinias, put this question to me--"If this 

is the state of the case, Stranger, what counsel do you give us in 
regard to legislating for the Maguesian State? Shall we legislate 
or shall we not? 


Magnótes is the name of the place where the colonists will found the city. 


ATH. "Legislate by all means," I shall roply. "ill you make 
a distinction, then, between voluntary and involuntary wrong-doings 
and are we to enact heavier ponalties for the crimes and wrongdoings 
that are voluntary, and lighter penalties for the others? Or 

shall we enact equal penalties for all, on the view that there 18 
no such thing as a voluntary act of injustice?" 

CLIN. What you say, Stranger, is quite right: so what use are 

we to make of our present arguments? 

ATH. A vory proper question! The use we shall make of them, 

to begin with, de this== 

CLIN, What? 

ATH, Let us recall how, a moment ago, we rightly stated that 

in regard to justice, we are suffering from the greatest confusion 
and inconsistency. Grasping this fact, let us again question our= 
selves=="As to our perplexity about these matters, since we have 
neither got it clear nor defined the point of difference between 
those two kinds of wrongdoing, voluntary and involuntary, which are 
treated as legally distinct in every state by every legislator 

who has ever yet appeared--as to this, is the statement we recently 
made to stand, like a divine oracle, as a mere ex cathedra statement, 
unsupported by any proof, and to serve as a kind of master-enact= 
ment?" That is impossible; and before we legislate we are bound 
first to make it clear somehow that these wrongdoings are two= 
fold, and wherein their difference lies, in order that when we 
inpose the penalty on either kind, everyone may follow our rules, 
and be able to form some judgement regarding the suitability or 
otherwise of our enactments. 

CLIN, What you say, Stranger, appears to us to be excellent; 

ve ought to do one of two tnings--either not assert that all 

unjust acts are involuntary, or else make our distinctions first, 
and then prove the correctness of that assertion. 
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ATH. Of these alternatives the first is to me quite intolerable, 
namely, not to assert what 1 hold to be the truth--for that would 
be neither a lawful thing to do nor a pious. But as to the 
question how such acts are two-fold--if the difference does not 
lie in that between the voluntary and the involuntary, then we 
must try to explain it by means of some other distinction. 

CLIN. Well, certainly, Stranger, about this matter there is 

no other plan we can possibly adopt. 





Now let us think for a moment what this means. How can the Athenian 
say that all unjust actions, ell injustice, all vice, is involuñtary? 
+... .Now if he holds with Socrates that virtue is knowledge, then all 
vice is ignorance. And what you do from ignorance you do involuntarily, 
ultinately. Therefore that follows. But on the other hand, it is clear 
even if this argument is correct, ir one way we have to make a distinction 
between voluntary crime and involuntary crime--say, between voluntary 
homicide and involuntary homicide. And as for this point, that it would 
be neither lawful nor pious for him not to say the truth which he know 
this leads to the question: does not the Athenian Stranger, does not 
Socrates from time to time, say things which he does not believe? 

ls there not such a thing a s a noble lie? And is there not even a 
discussion of this question, what is worse, the involuntary or the 
voluntary liar? That is ín one of the dialogues Hippias discussed== 
and the answer given is, that the voluntary liar, the man who knows 
that he lios, is better than the involuntary liar. Just as the man 

who voluntarily makes mistakes in writing is a better writer, a better 
knower of letters, than the man who makes involuntary mistakes, skips, 
in writing. So that is only an indication that the problem remains on 
the Socratic basis here. How does he get out of this difficulty? 

Very simple. All unjust actions are a kind of damage done to others. 
But not all damages done to others are unjust acts. For example, 

(tape is reversed)....but the just character of either doing harm 

or doing good. At any rate, damage as such is not punishable, it must 
have the peculiar character which is hard to define. 

Now we turn to 863 A. (p. 231) 

















CLIN. What you have said seems very reasonable; but we 
should be glad to hear a still clearer statement respecting 

the difference between injury and injustico, and how the distinc= 
tion between the voluntary and the involuntary applies in these 
cases. 

ATH. I must endeavor to do as you bid me, and explain the matter. 
No doubt in conversing with one another you say and hear said at 
leaat thus much about the soul, that one element in its nature 
(be it affection or part) is "passion," which is an inbred 
quality== 


Bvpié; + you know that from the Republic. 
ATH.--of a contentious and pugnacious kind, and one that 
overturns many things by its irrational force. 
CLIN. Of course. 
ATE. Moreover, we distinguish "pleasure" from passion, and 
we assert that its mastering power is of an opposite kind, 
since it effects all that its intention desires by a mixture 
of persuasion and deceit. 
CLIN, Exactly. 
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ATH, Nor would it be untrue to say that the third cal 
of sins is ignorance. This cause, however, the lawgiver would 
do well to subdivide into two, counting ignorance in its simple 
form to be the cause of minor sins, and in its double form=- 
where the folly is due to the man being gripped by not ignorance 
only, but also by a conceit of wisdom, as though he had full 
knowledge of things he knows nothing at all about--counting this 
to be the cause of great and brutal sins when it is joined with 
Strength and might, but the cause of childish and senile sins 
when it is joined with weakne! and these last he will count 
as sine and he will ordain laws, as for sinners, but laws that 
will be, above all others, of the most mild and merciful kind. 
CLIN. Hat is reasonabli 
ATH, And pretty well everyone speaks of one man being "superior," 
and another "inferior" to ignorance. 

CLIN, Quite true. 

ATH. And we assert that all thege things urge each man often 

to go counter to the actual bent of his own inclination. 

CLIN, Very frequently. 

ATH. 1 will define for you, clearly and without complication, 

my notion of justico and injustice. The domination of thumos —' 
and foar and pleasure and pain and envies and desires in the soul, 
whether they do any injury or not, 1 term generally "injustice 





















"Whether they inflict damage or not." --So that we have the distinction 
made now: the tyramny of passions--that is injustice. And this tyranny, 
in what sense is this? it is not the same as ignorance, but it is 
something involuntary. You remember the comparison of most men most 

of the time to puppets, to playthings of the gods, That is to say, 

they are dragged and pulled in certain directions, and they cannot be 
held responsible to that extent. But of course tiblaw, simply by 

boing there, and by being enforced, acts also as such a dragging or 
pulling agency. And therofore there is no difficulty regarding the law. 

















ATH. --but the belief in the highest good== 
"The opinion of the best." 


ATH.—-in whatsoever way either states or individuals think 

they can attain to it, 1f this prevails in their souls and 
regulates every man, even if some damage be done, we must 

assert that everything thus done is just, and that in each man 

the part subject to this governance ls also just, and best for 

the whole life of mankind, although most men suppose that such 
damage is an involuntary injustice. But we are not now concerned 
with a verbal dispute. Since, however, it has been shown that 
there are three kinds of sinning, we must first of all recall these 
still more clearly to mind. 








So let us top here. If a man is guided by opinion of the best, and 

yet makes a mistake, makes a false judgement,. this is not, as the 

many say, an involuntary act. An involuntary injustice--but it is 

just. But one wonders, is this not a clear case of ignorance of the 

true logos, if he makes a mistake? That is dark. Now we do not have 

to read the sequel. The point which he makes later on is a distinction 
very common up to the present day--that crimes committed through anger 
are involuntary and crimes committed through desire or lust are voluntary. 
The simple example is this: if a man has killed another man, and then if 
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he pleads, "I did it in anger," and perhaps he can even show it=- 
then this is an extenuating circumstance. But if someone rapes a 
woman and says, "I did it from lust,"--that is not an extenuating 
cireunstance. This is the view which Plato and of course also 
Aristotle maintain. 

You see how little one gets out of this book except a general 
edification, if one does not read it more carefully than we can do 1t 
now. I would like to say a few words about the tenth book, which we 
have to read much more closely next time, at least a few passages. 

He had spoken at the beginning of book nine--the first word of book 

nán: Dikai (Aíxkoc ), which means lawsuits, trials, punishments. 
The beginning of book nine is the only beginning which is ingful== 
by which I mean, not such expressions as "thereafter," or "after having 
said this". The firet book is the only other book which has a neanimgful 
beginning, the word God. There is a connection between God, or gods, 
and punishments of crimes. 

So he speaks first of crimes consisting in actions, book nine, 
and then he turns to verbal injuries, book ten. In this connection 
he comes quite naturally to blasphemy--and more particularly, to people 
ho say there are no gods--or if there are gods, they don't care for 
human beings,--or if they care for human beings, they can be easily 
persuaded or bribed. And this is the chief content of book ten. It is 
the first extensive demonstration of the existence of God which has come 
down to us. Xenophon's Memorabilia of course has also, two chapters 
dealing with that, but they are much briefer than the statement here 

Now which are a few passages we could at least read today. 
Of course Clinias and Megillus never knew that there are such terrible 
people who say these kind of things==because such people do not exiat 
in Órete and Sparta. But tho Athenian knows them all too well. So 
let us turn to 888 D7.. (p. 311) 


ATH. Very true, O Megillus and Clinias; but we have 

plunged unawares into a wondrous argument, 

CLIN, What is ¿t you mean? 

ATH. That which most people account to be the most scientific 
of all arguments. 


Yes, not most people--the many. And, the wisest of all speeches. 


CLIN. Explain more clearly. 

ATH. It ás stated by some that all things which are coming 
into existence, or have or will come into existence, do so 
partly by nature, partly by art, and partly owing to chance. 
CLIN. Is it not a right statement? 

ATH. It is likely to be sure that what wise men say is true. 
Let us follow then up, and consider what it is that the people 
in their camp really intend. 

CLIN. By all emans let us do so, 

ATH. It is evident, they assert, that the greatest and most 
beautiful things are the work of nature and of chance, and the 
lesser things that of art--for art receives from nature the 
great and primary products as existing, and itself moulds and 
Shapes all the smaller ones, which we commonly call "artificial." 
CLIN. How do you mean? 

ATH. 1 will explain it more clearly. Fire and water and earth 
and air, they say, all exist by nature and chance, and none of 
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them by art; and by means of these, which are whooly 

inanimate, the bodies which come next, those, namely of 

the earth, sun, moon, and stars--have been brought into 
existence. It is by chance that all these elements move, 

by the interplay of their respective forces, and according 

as they meet together and combine fittingly-=-hot with cold, dry + ii 
with moist, soft with hard, and all such necessary mixtures 

as result from the chance combination of thess opposites-- 

in this way and by these means they have brought into existence 
the whole Heaven and all that is in the Heaven-= and all animals 
too, and plants--after this all the seasons had arisen from 

these elements; and all this, as they assert, not owing to 
reason, nor to any god or art, but owing, as we have said, 

to nature and chance. 











“Not wwing to intellect." Chance means here that there 18 no intention 
involved; chance is not used in contradistinction to necessity, as 
you may have seen--necessity is working in these elements together. 





ATH. As a later product of these, art comes later; and it, 
being mortal itself and of mortal birth, begets later playthings 
which share but little in truth, being images of a sort akin to 
the arts themselves--images such as painting begots, and music, 
and the arte which accompany these. Those arts which really 
produce something serious are such as share their effect with 
nature--like medicine, agriculture, and gymnastic. Politics, 
too, as they say, shares to a small extent in nature, but mostly 
in art; and in like manner all legislation which is based on 
untrue aseumptions is due, not to nature, but to art. 


You seo all these arts have to do with the body--like medicine, obviously, 
and agriculture--simply follows the directions of nature, depending on 
fain, and so forth--and gymnastics, also the bodyo 





CLIN, What do you mean? 

ATH. The first statement, ny dear sire, which these people 
make about the gods is that they exist by art and not by nature== 
by certain legal conventions which differ from place to place, 
according as each tribe agreed when forming their laws. They 
assert, moreover, that there is one class of things beautiful 
by nature, and another class beautiful by convention; while, 
as to things just, they do not exist at all by nature, but men 
are constantly in dispute about them and continually altering 
them, and whatever alteration they make at any time is at that 
time authoritative, though i% owes its existence to art and the 
laws, and not in any way to nature. All these, my friends, 

are views which young people imbibe from emn of science, both 
prose-writers and poets, who maintain that the height of justice is 
to succeed by force; whence it comes that the young peoplgáre 
afflicted with a plegue of impiety, as though the gods were not 
such as the law commands us to conceive them; and, because of 
this, factions also arise, when these teachers attract them 
towards the life that is right "according to nature," which 
consists in being master over the rest in reality, instead of 
being a slave to others according to legal convention. 
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That is a sketch of the anti-Socratic view. The first things are 
the lifeless bodies, out of which living bodies somehow come into 
being--and then human beings and the products of human beings, the 
arts and the conventions. The arts as arts have a higher status than 
the conventions--angóne convention is particularly important, these 
_Are the gods. They have no status whatever, they are merely by convention. 
And as for human life, we might distinguish the life corrected according 
to nature, and that is to be superior to others by successfully asserting 
this. superiority, in contradistinction to being a slave to orders:i»:: 
according to law. That is the conventional view, that one should be 
a slave to others, that one should serve others. That is a clear 
opposition, and it is of course interesting to note that the Cretan 
at least and the Spartan too, spoke very highly of being superior to 
others in battle--you remember that, being superior in war as a chief 
content of virtue. Naturally they do not have these theoretical premi 
but that is their business, how they can get to their law-abiding view 
from their pr The Athenian must now prove the existence of gods; 
that is his first task. . 

We can perhaps read Clinias' speech in 890D; because the Athenian 
needs encouragement all the time to engage in his task. 


















CLIN. Certainly not, Stranger; on the contrary, if persuasion 
can be applied in such matters in even the smallest degree, no 
lawgiver who is of the slightest account must ever grow weary, 
but must (as they say) "leave no stone unturned" to reinforce 
the ancient saying that gods exist-== 








No. Must become an assistant to the ancient law. That is of some 
difficulty, but that is what we read here. Coue to the assistance 
of the old law by the ch that there are gods, Yes? 


CLIN.--and all else that yóu recóunted just now; and the law 
átself he must also defend and:art, as things which exist by 
mature.or by a cal 10t inferior. to nature, since according 

to right reason they:are the offspting of mind, even'as you 

are now, as 1 think, erting; and 1 agree with you. 

ATH. : What now, my most ardent Clinias? Are not statements 
mado to the masses difficult for us to keep up with in argument, 
and do they not also involve us in arguments portentously long? 


Let us soe. In 891 B, let us read the beginning. 














ATH. Most certainly it is, Megillus; and we must do as he says. 
For if the assertions mentioned had not been sown broadcast well= 
nigh over the whole world of men, there would have been non need 
of counter-arguments to defend the existence of the gods; but 
as it is, they are necessary. For when the greatest laws are 
being destroyed by wicked men, who is more bound to come to their 
rescue than the lawgiver? 

MEG. No one. 

ATH. Come now, Clinias, do you also answer me again, for you too 
must take a hand in the argument; it appears that the person who 
makes these statements holds fire, water, earth and air to be the 
first of all things, and that it is precisely to these things 
that he gives the name of '"nature,"while "soul" he asserts to 

be a later product therefrom. Probably, indeed, he does not 
merely appear to do this, but actually makes it clear to us in 
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his account. 

CLIN. Certainly. 

ATH. Can it be, then, in Heaven's name, that now we have 
discovered as it were, a very fountain-head of irrational 
opinion in all the men who have ever yet handled physical 
investigations? 








That is a very strong statement, yes? That all people who have 
touched investigations regarding nature held this view, that there 
are no gods. That is contrary to the wording of many traditions 
regarding the so-called pre-Socratics. But this is the way in which 
the Athenian presents it here. 





ATH. Consider, and examine each statement. Foritis a 
matter of no small importance 1f it can be shown that those 

who handle impious arguments, and lead others after them, 

employ their arguments not only 311, but erroneously. Ánd 

this seems to me to be the state of affairs. 

CLIN, Well said; but try to explain wherein the error lies 

ATH. We shall probably have to handle rather an unusual argument, 





Now we must stop he: the argument which the Athenian uses, is to 
show of course, as was suggested by Clinias, that the soul is prior 
to the body. And this primacy of the soul, is shown especially with 
regard to the heavenly bodies, sun, moon and stars, these beings 
which....what is characteristic of the soul is self-motion. And 
when you look at the heavenly bodies, you don't see anyone or anything 
pushing or pulling them; they move on their own, they are living beings, 
they are gods. By the way, the same view is underlying, of course 
and contradicted there, in the story of Creation in the firet chap 
of Genesis. When you see the order of created things, the living beings. 
which we wlso would regard as líving beings, come after the sun, moon, 
and stars» And why?--because the living beings--even the smallest louse== 
is superior in dignity to sun, moon, and stars, which are lifeless 
bodies. So Plato naturally takes up this argument. But in th 
context of the argument, ho doesn't prove of course that there are 
gods of the polis--Zeus, Athena, Hera, and so on,--but the cosmic 
gods. 

But even this is cimplicated by the fact that he asserts== 
ve will see thís next time, if we can do that--that there must be 
tuo souls, two kinds of souls: good ones, responsible for order, 
and bad ones, responsible for disorder. Because there is also 
disorder in the world. The primacy of the soul is endangered by the 
bad souls. Or rather, there right be a way in which the non-soul is 
coeval with the soul, and brings in the x responsible for disorder. 
Well, we must read that next time. 
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Plato's Law: 
Lecture 


This time we will read a few passages, what at first appear to be 
the most important passages, in books ten and twelve. So that we 
complete, in a way, the reading of the Laws. Now book ten is surely 
a high point of the work; and this for two reasons. The first word 
of the Laws is God; and book ten contains a demonstration of' the "existence 
of gods; something has hitherto been presupposed is now in a way demonstrated. 
And the second reason why book ten is so especially important is this. 
The character in the Laws is the Athenian Stranger, taking the place of 
Socrates. Now book ten deals with the subject of God or gods, in the 
context of punishment for impipty,and Socrates was condemned to death 
on the ground of impiety. So thé whole question of Socrates' guilt or 
inndcence comes up in the mind of the reader and surely in the mind of 
the writer, in book ten. We will read a few passages- from book ten about 
that» 

Now there are three impious ascertions which are discussed: the first, 
that there are no gods at all; the second, that there are gods, but 
they don't care for human beings; and tho third, that there are gods 
and they care for human beings, but they aro not just, they can be 
bribed by prayers or sacrifices, to reward the unjust and to punish 
the just. Of these three impious assertions, the first is obvicusly 
the most important, the proof of the existence of gods altogether 

Naturally we must know án a way what a god is, otherwise 1t 
is hard to prove the existence; but we leave it at saying--the question 
is not explicitly raised here-=-that by a god is understood a living 
being, and more specifically, a deathless being. Now as for the proof 
which appears in the form of a refutation of the atheisto, they say 
the primary things are bodies--lifeless bodies, and that by chance or 
necessity, which two words have here the same meaning, heaven and earth 
come into being, and so also, animals and plants, Still more derivative 
than animals and plants, much more derivative, are the arts, human 
inventions. Éven more derivative, even weakor, are laws. Now the gods, 
who are not, are in a manner, by virtue of laws, by virtue of agreements 
or conventions, And these laws or conventions differ from tribe to 
tribe. But everywhere there is a convention to the effect that they 
are gods. But the conventions differ as to the qualities and attríbutes 
of the gods. Now this much 1 think we have even read last time; and 
now let us turn to the sequel==that is 891 Bl, (p=321) 

















ATH. Most certainly it is, Megillus; and we must do as he says. 
For if the assertions mentioned had not been sown broadcast over 
the whole world of men, there would have been no need of counter= 
arguments to defend the existence of the gods; but as it 18, they 
are necessary. For when the greatest laws are being destroyed 
by wicked men, who is more bound to come to their rescue than 
the lawgiver? 
So you see here obviously a difference: the lawgiver comes to the 
defense of the greatest laws. These greatest laws antedate the ations 
of the laugiver. These greatest laws are the laws implying that the 
gods exist. 


MEG. No one. 
ATH. Come now, Clinias, do you also answer me again, 
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ATH. for you too must take a hand in the argument: 

it appears that the person who makes these statements holds 

fire, water, earth, and air to be the first of all things, and 
that it is precisely to these things that he gives the name of 
"natur: while soul he asserts to be a later product therefrom. 
Probably, indeed, he does not merely "appear" to do this, but actually 
makes it clear to us in his account, 

CLIN. Certainly» 

ATH. Can it be then, by Zeus, that now we have discovered , 

as it were, a very fountain-head of irrational opinion in all 

the men who have ever yet handled physical investigations? 


You see, that is a very important statement: all men who have hitherto 
made inquiries regarding nature, have held this most impious view. 

In the language of today, all pre-Socratic philosophers were atheists. 
Of course, that is what the Athenian Stranger says to the Cretan and 
Spartan, and to what extent Plato himself would say that is another 
question. Yes? 




















ATH. Consider and examine each statement. For it is a matter 

of no small importance if ít can be shown that those who handle 
omploy their 

to 





impious arguments, and lead others after th 
arguments, not only 111, but erroneously, And this 
me to be the state of affairs. 

CLIN. Well said; but try to explain wherein the error 14. 
ATH. We shall probably have to handle rather an unusual argument. 
CLIN. We must not shrink, Stranger. You think, 1 perceive, that 
wo shall be traversing alien ground, outside legislation, if we 
handle such arguments, But if there is no other way in which 

it is possible for us to speak in concert with the truth, as now 
legally declared, except this way, then in this way, my good sir, 
ve must speak. 

ATH. It appears the that 1 may at once proceed with an argument 
that is somewhat unusual; it is this. That which is the first 
cause of becoming and perishing in all things, this is declared 
by the arguments which have produced the soul of the impious to 
be not first, but generated later, and that which is the later 

to be the earlier; and because of this they have fallen into 
epror regarding the real nature of divine existence. 




















That is clear yes? If bodies are simply first then the gods are very 
In the best casé they could be products say 
ements, of course then also perishable naturally. 





CLIN, I do not yet understand, 

ATH. As regards the soul, my comrade, nearly all men appear 

to be ignorant of ite real nature and its potency, and ignorant 
not only of other facts about it, but of its origin especially-- 
how that it is one of the first existences, and prior to all 
bodies, and that it more than anything else is what governs 

all the changes and modifications of bodies. And if this is really 
the state of the case, must not things which are akin to soul 

be necessarily prior in origin to things which belong to body, 
seeing that soul is older than body? 
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In other words he wishes to turn around the argument ¡against these 
atheists--the primary is not body, but soul. And that is fundamentally 
the demonstration of the existence of gods. What further premises 

are implied by this, we shall see soon. 





CLIN, Necessarily. 

ATH. Then opinion and reflection and thought and art 

and law will be prior to things hard and soft and heavy and 
light; and further, the works and actions that are great 
and primary will be those of art, while those that are 
natural, and nature itself--which they wrongly call by 

this name--will bessecondary, and will derive their origin 
from art and reasons 

CLIN. How are they wrong? 

ATH. By "nature" they intend to indicate production of things 
primary=- 





No, the genesis, the coming-into-being connected with the first things, 
I believe he means. Going on in connection with the first things. 


ATH. --but if soul shall be shown to have been produced first 
(not fire or air), but soul first and foremost-=1t would most 
truly be described as a superlatively "natural" existence. 
Such is the state of the case, provided that one can prove that 
soul is older than body, but not otherwise. 








Mr. Klein: The translation says, "produced first" but that is not 
what the text says. 


ATH, --1f soul shall be shown to have come into being first. 








Namely because what is primary is superlatively natural; and then the 
soul rather than elements or bodies would be natural. 


CLIN, Most true. 

ATH, Shall we then, in the next place, address ourselves 

to the task of proving this? 

CLIN, Certainly. 

ATH, Let us guard against a wholly deceitful argument, lest 
haply 1t seduce us who are old with its specious youthfulness, 
and then elude us and make us a lmughing-stock, and so we get 
the reputation of missing even little things while aiming at 

big things. Consider then. Suppose that we three had to cross 
a river that was in violent flood, and that 1, being the youngest 
of the party and having often,had experience of currents, were to 
suggest that the proper coursé/for me to make an attempt first by 
myself--leaving you two in safety--to see whether it ís possible 
for you older men also to cross, or how the matter stands, and 
then, 1f the river proved to be clearly fordable, 1 were to call 
you, and, by my experience, help you across, while if it proved 
imprésable for such as you, in that case the risk should be 
wholly mine--such a suggestion on my part would have sounded 
reasonable. So too in the present instance; the argument 

now in front of us is too violent, and probably impassable, 

for such strength as you possess; so, lest it make you faint 

and dizzy as it rushes past and poses you with questions you 

are unused to answering, and thus causes an unpleasing lack 

of shapeliness and seemliness, 1 think that I ought now to act 
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in the way described--question myself first, while you 
remain listening in safety, and then return answer to 
myself, and in this way proceed through the wible argument 
untill it has discussed in full the subject of soul, and 
demonstrated that soul is prior to body. 

CLIN. Your suggestion, Stranger, we think excellent; 
5o do as you suggest. 


What we will hear now is a dialogue, but a dialogue between the Athenian 
and an absent atheist--not with Clinias or Megillus, of course. And 

ín this dialogue he proves the primacy of the soul by an argument along 
these lines: soul is the principle of life, and is self-moving. 

Bodily motions are as such caused by others. Now the self-moving 18 
prior to the other kinds of motions, and in this sense the soul is 
primary. The soul is, as it is put, the arch3, the initiating beginning, 
of every motion; and it is the most ven: le, the oldest, and best, 

of all changes. Soul is the first coming-to-being and motion of everything 
that is, that has been, and that will be. And the conclusion from all 
this is, the soul has come into being prior to the body--that we find 

in 895C...áf thie is correct,..no, 1'm very sorry, 896 C. Pebhaps if 
you read this speech of the Áthenian which begins before that. 














ATH. Truly and finally, then, it would be a most veracious 
and complete statement to say that we find soul to be prior 
to body, and body secondary and posterior, soul governing and 
body being governed according to the ordinance of nature. 





According to the ordinance of nature, meaning--át may very well happen 
against nature, say in a human being that the body rules the soul, but 
that is an unnatural, a violent conditiom. And let us the sequel, 
which is of great importance for the argument as a whole, also for the 
later argument in book ten. 





CLIN. Yes, most veracious. 

ATH. We recollect, of course, that we previously agreed 

that 1f soul could be shown to be older than body, then 

the things of soul also will be older than those of body. 
CLIN. Certainly we do. 

ATH. Moods and dispositions and wishes and calculations 

and true opinions and considerations and memories will be 
prior to bodily length, breadth, depth, and strength, if 

soul is prior to body. 

CLIN. Necessarily. 

ATH. Must we then necessarily agree, in the next place, that 
soul is the cause of all things good and bad, fair and foul, 
just and unjust, and all the opposites, if we are to assume 
it to be the cause of all things? 

CLIN. Of course we muste 

ATH. And as soul thus controls and indwells in all things 
everywhere that are moved, must we not necessarily affirm that 
it controls Heaven also? 

CLIN. Yes. 

AZH. One soul is it, or several? I will answer for you--several. 


Anyhow, let us assume not less than two--the beneficent soul 
and that which is capable of effecting results of the opposite kind. 
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Namely, a non=beneficent soul. 
Mr. Gary: No, a maleficent soul. 


CLIN. You are perfectly right. 


Yes. Now let us stop here for a moment. That ig a passage which is 
very famous, and has been brought together with 
and other such things. Perhaps it has something to do with that, 
because Xenophon in his Education of Cyrus mentions such a doctrine of 
dolo) vales a Evo ima a iDalTaoaio TRES ranaagbeis Ipleya in iperisctiys) 
But the main point is it occurs nowhere else in this form in Plato. 
But Plato cannot have written it for nothing, there must be a reason. 
Now 1f the soul is the cause of everything, there must be two souls, 
a good one and a bad one. The conclusion, this conclusion, is tacitly 
dropped in the sequel, And that means perhaps also that the premise is 
dropped, namely, that the soul is the cause of everything. There must 
be two causes of everything, the soul and X. hat that X is is not 
determined he, This is discussed in the Platonic works elsewhere 
but not in the Laws. But why does he make this discussion here? 

Now 1 believe we have to consider the following disjunction: 
if the soul is the cause of everything, there is a bad soul, there 
are bad souls--and there may therefo: 
possibility. The alternative is, the soul is not the cause of all 
things. There is also a non-divine cause of disorder of various 
kinds, of which human injustice is one and perhaps the most important 
part. But then if thero is such another cause, then the gods surely 
lack omnipotence; they cannot control these other causes. The argument 
regarding providence which follows this book, book ten, is based on 
this argument: that the gods are good, and omnipotent. And this argument 
I believe is called into question by this brief discussion, or allusion to, 
the bad soul. 

In 899 B, at the beginning (p. 349) 























ATH. Concerning all the stars and the moon, and concerning 

the years and months and all seasons, what other account shall 

we give than this very same--nemely, that, inasmuch as it has 

been shown that they are all caused by one or more souls, which 
are good also with all goodness, we shall declare these souls to 
be gods, whether it be that they order the whole heaven by residing 
in bodies, as living creatures, or whatever the mode and method? 
Is there any man that agrees with this view who will stand hearing 
it denied that "all things are full of gods" ? 











So in other words, gods, whose existence has been proven in one way or 
another are cosmic gods, not the gods of Olympus, the gods worshipped 
by the city. That is of course of crucial importance for what the 
laws prescribes. 1f someóne would question the existence of Zeus or 
Hera, this is not forbidden by this law, the implied law, because what 
we have proven is only the existance of the cosmic gods. Accordingly, 
Socrates, 1f he had not believed in Zeus or Hera, would hot be guilty 
of the crime of impiety. Yes? 


Mr. Gonda: If the disjunction you stated between the two kinds of 
soul, soul as a motor principle has to do with (unclear)...doesn't 
that affect the possibility of punitive justice? 
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Mr. Strauss: l-see. What was the second point? 
l understood the first. 


Mr. Gonda: Does it do away with the possibility of punitive justice== 
that is, the possibility of punishing men for wrong and voluntary 
actions? 


Mr. Strauss: Well, retributive justice is a part of divine providence; 
if divine providence becomes questionable, then all justice would be, 
perhaps--unless retributive justice is, so to speak, automatic. Meaning 
that evil deedas, what they do to the doer, will have their consequences 
on the doer="in infinitum. That of course is not excluded., 


Mrs. Kaplan: He talks here of cosmic gods-=-and the Olympian gods are 
also cosmic. 


Mr. Strauss: That is implied, but not said. 
Mrs. Kaplan: But what about the so=-called domestic gods..(unclear)? 


Mr. Strauss: What do you mean, private shrines, or this kind of thing? 
Mrs. Kaplan: Yes, they were in the houses... 


Mr. Strauss: No, that will be mado clear; that ís forbidden, there 
will be no private sectarianism, so to speak. There will be only the 
vorship sanctioned by the city. Surely the city will not explicitly 
say, only the cosmic gods can be worshipped, and the traditional 
Olympían gods may not be=-4t will not say that, but for criminal 
prosecution, which lies in the hands not of the indiscriminate dámos, 
but of the cream of the population, they will of course consider that, 
Wo must for this purpose read the law regarding impiety which comes 
Very 500. 

Mr. Berns: 1 was wondering what you make of the slight inconsistency 
between having the younger man speak to the older men about these things. 
It's clear that the proof depends on the principle that tho older is mo 
venerable. 





Mr. Strauss: Yes, the word older occurs quite frequently in this section. 
The soul is older than the body; but this older is obviously somewhat 
different than that Megillus and Clinias are older than the Athenian. 

It underlines this, you know; that old age as such has here no parti 
cular privilege. 


Mr. Berns: It seems somehow that the less venerable becomes the leader. 


Mr. Strauss; Yes, but in another: sense, of course he 15 
the more venerable because he is the wiser, There are other things here; 
but surely it is striking what you all accept at once, that the dialogue 
is conducted in the presence of Clinias and Megillus, but not with th 
because they would be wholly unable to be part of it. Therefore what 
kind of knowledge of the gods they have or acquire, that you can easily 
see. 





Mr. Berns: Yes..and what is that dangerous stream they are crossing? 
Mr. Strauss: Unbelief. 
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Mr. Berns: Unmbelief? 
Mr. Strauss: It would be the simplest explanation. 


Mn Berns: Well, 1'm not sure. You mean that the Athenian Stranger 
is more inmune to unbelief than Megillus and Clinias? 


Mr. Strauss: Yes. Clinias and Megillus believe in gods, just as 

their fathers and grandfathers and so on before them may have believed 
thats . And they have never seriously thought about that. And now 
outside of Crete and Sparta, in such places as Athens, there were people, 
like Anaxagoras, and so on, who questioned théir beliefs, And therefo; 
the Athenian is familiar with that, he has given thougit to these difficulties, 
and his belief can be more rational, that the belief of Clinias and Megillus, 
And he, as 1t were, carries them on his back, you know, into the higher 
regions of rational bdie. Whether that is possible, to carry people in 

this way, that is a question, which 1s perhaps not even a question, 

Now let us consider the law, which throws light on the whole thing== 

that comes later, in 907D bh.  (p.379) 








ATH. After the prelude 


The prelude is the whole argument proving the existence of the gods== 
the preludo to the law regarding impiety. 





ATH. After the prelude it will be proper for us to have a 
statement of a kind suitable to serve as the laws' interpreter, 
forevarning all the impious to quit their ways for those of piety. 
For those who disobey, this shall be the law concerning impiety: 
If anyone commits impiety eithor by word or deed, he that meets 
vith him shall defend the law by informing the magistrates, 
and the first magistrates who hear of 1t shall bring t: tte 
before the court appointed to decide such cases as the laws direct; 
and if any magistrate on hearing of the matter fail to do this, he 
himself shall be liable to a charge of impiety at the hands of him 
who wishes to punish him on behalf of the laws. And if-a man be 
convicted, the court shall ss one penelty for each separate 

act of impiety. Imprisonment shall be imposed in every case; 

and since there are three prisons in the state (namely, one public 
prison near the market for most cases, to secure the persons of 

the average criminals; a second, situated near the assembly- 

room of the officials who hold nightly assemblies, and named the 
'reformatory,*; and a third, situated in the middle of the country, 
in the wildest and loneliest spot possible, “and named after 
*retribution')»- 


The second is the nocturnal council, the highest magistracy in the city, 
whose function is desctibed in more detail later on. 














ATH.-=and since men are involved in impiety from the three 
causes which we have described, and from each such cause 

two forms of impiety result--consequently those who sin in 
respect of religion fall into six classes which require to be 
distinguished, as needing penalties that are neither equal nor 
similar. 
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The three causes: namely, atheism, denisl of providence, demial of 
the gods being just in retributing justice and injustice. 


ATH. For while those.who«while they utterly disbelieve in 
the existence of the gods, possess by nature a just character, 

both hate the evil, and, because of their dislike of injustice, 

are incapable of being induced to commit unjust actions, and 

flee from unjust men and love the just, on the other hand, those 
who, besides holding that the world is empty of gods, are afflicted 
by incontinenc respect of pleasures and pains and possess also 
powerful memories and shapp wits--though both these classes share 
alike in the disease of atheism, yet in respect of the amount 

of ruin they bring on other people, the latter class would work 

more and the former less of evil. For whereas the one class will 

be quite frank in its language about the gods and about sacrifices== 








One moment. One kind is the atheiste who are nevertheless just men. 
This you understand could also apply, the same distinction, to the other 
two heretics--those who deny providence, but are honest men, and those 
who deny divine justice, but are hon . Yes? 








ATH. — For whereas the one class will be quite frank in its 
language about tho gods and about sacrifices and oaths, and 
by ridiculing other people will probably convert others to its 
views, unless it meets with punishment, the other class, while 
holding tho opinions as the former, yet being 
"gifted by nature" and beíng full of craft and guil 
class out of which are manufactured many diviners and experts 
ín all manner of juggleryj and from 1t, too, there spring 

sometimes tyrants and demagogues and generals, and those who 

plot by means of peculiar mystic rites of their own, and the 

devices of those who are called "sophists." Of these there may be 
many kinds; but those which call for legislation are two, of which 
the "ironic" kind commits sins that deserve not one death only or 
two, while the other kind requires both admonition and imprisonment. 
Likowise also the belief that the gods are neglectful breeds two 
other kinds of impiety; and the belief in their being open to 
bribos, other two. Theso kinds being thus distinguished, those 
criminales who suffer from folly, being devoid of evil disposition 
and character, shall he placed by the judge according to law in 

the reformatory for a period of not less than five years, during 
which time no other of the citizens shall hold intercourse with 
them, save only those who take part in the nocturnal assembly, 

and they shall company with them to minister to their souls 
salvation by admonition; and when the period of their incarceration 
has expired, if any of them seems to be reformed, he shall dwell 
with those who are reformed, but if not, and if he be convicted 
again on a like charge, he shall be punished by death. But as to 
those who have become like ravening beasts, and who, Besides 
holding tha tthe gods are negligent or open to bribes, despise 

men; charming the souls of many of the living, and claiming that 
they charm the souls of the dead, and promising to persuade the 

gods by bewitching them, as it were, with sacrifices, prayers, 

and incantations, and who try thus to wreck utterly not only 
individuals, but whole families and states for the sake of money, 
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-=-1f any of these men be pronounced guilty, the court 

shall order him to be imprisoned in the mid-country gaol 
according to law, and shall order that no free man shall 
approach such criminales at any time, and that they shall 
receive from the servants a ration of food as fixed by the 
Lau-vardens. And he that dies shall be cast outside the 
borders without burial; and if any free man assist in 
burying him, he shall be liable to a charge of impiety at 
the hands of anyone who chooses to prosecute. And if the 
dead man leaves children fit for citizenship, the guardians 
of orphans shall take them also under their charge from the 
day of their father's conviction, just as much as any other 
orphans. 





Let us stop here. That is the law regarding impiety. Now under which 
category could Socrates possibly fall? There is--he of course would 
belong in the first case, to the just people, that is clear. The second, 
vould he be full of parrisia, the willingness to say everything, and 
ridicule other people who sacrifice and swpar oaths? This is one 
group, that is full of such frankness, and ridicules people who sacrifice 
and pray. We have an example of that in Xenophon's Memorabilia, 
Aristodemus, in book one, chapter four. He was a pupil of Socrates, 
and he did not sacrifice and pray, and riticuled people who did, and 
Socrates tried to change him. You may remember that. That is one clas 
And the othersclass are those gift and sophis 
and demagogues, and so on. Socrates surely didn't belong to the second 
class. But would he belong to the first clase? to those who ridicule 
other people for their piety? 1 think one can say no. 

Then he later makes this distinction: one class is ironical, 
and they deserve not only one and not only two deatha=-it is not 
furthered developed=-meaning, infinitely many deaths. And the others 
deserve admonition and prison. Now to which class would Socrates belong, 
aseuning that he did not believe in the gods? It is very hard to say. 
The áronic man would be the man who dissembles; and the dissembler would 
precisely not ridicule other people, and therefore make them unvilling to 
continue with the ritual. 





















Mr. Gondi As the law begins (884E) it ís not concerning the 
dissembler, (unclear)o.. 








Mr. Strauss: Yes, but still that is a difficulty in all penal law, 
law which the legislator can never state--if he would state. he 

who steals must pay ten times the amount of the worth of the stolen 
thing--uill pay that, then he has said an untruth. He would have to'add 
if he is caught; which the legislator cannot do for sheer shame. 

«+«But perhaps this is meant when he speaks of the ironical type, which 
is worthy of not one, and not two, deaths, but will not be executed, 
because of lack of evidence. 

So at any rate the law is there much milder, even in the worst 
case he would get five years' prison, and not death. Say a lamyer who 
accepts cases, the defense of people whom he knows to be criminals, he 
will be punished much more severely in the Cretan city, than the just 
atheist. That is amazing. A remarkable statement. People called this 
tinquisition,” but it is very different from inquisition. And-the 
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conversation with the nocturnal council, that would be friendly 
conversations in thie "sophronisterion," it is called, the place 
for making people more moderate, more reasonable, more sensible, 
(laughing) You can say it is a reformatory, if you do not think 
of the actual reformatories, but of what a reformatory could or 
should be. And that would be not the worst that could happen to 
a man. 





Mr. G6ldwi: 


Mr. Strau But theology is an ambiguous term. Does it mean rational 
or revealed theology? 


Mr. Goldwin: Here 1t would be rational. 


: It sounds like a compulsory graduate school of theology. 








Mr. Strauss: Revealed theology is by definition not rational, 
«..Why don't you call 1t then philosophy? 


Mr. Goldwin: Because 1 don't want to be impious. (laughter) 
Mr. Strau 


philosophy occurs as far as 1 can 
work, and surely not in book ten. 





Well, you have a better reason, because the term 
only twice in this very lengthy 





Student: What is divine providence-=-or what would it mean to talk about 
a man who believed in the gods but did not believe in divine providence? 


Mr. Strauss: The Epicureans are a famous example. You know, the gods 
live in sone places in between the worlds, intermundia, they live in 
perfect blisa, and don't care for men. Ín a certain way, like the 
Olympían godi Yos, Dr. Kass? 





Mr. Kass: Couldn't one say that the distinction has to do not with 
piety at all but with other virtues...the more soverely punished are 

in a way tho unjust. In fact in the very first class, the man who is 
just but impious, the connection alluded to between the gods and certain 
virtues doesn't obtain. 





Mr. Straues: In other words, impiety would seem to mean primarily 
eriminality,-in every respect. And that is tacitly questioned here 

Of course, in that modern movement, in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
century, morality was regarded as the highest tribunal, before which 

even religion would have to justify itself. Something of this is already 
here, something like this. Well, the classic example in modern times 

vas Spinoza, you know, who was regarded as an absolutely terrible unbeliever, 
but at the sane time a virtuous man--didn't steal silver spoems, paid his 
taxes, and whatevor else. +...Lf you have done any reading in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth century, you must have come across this 

thing, 1 believe. 













Mr. Kaplen: Nietszohe says that when one abandons the gods, one 
breathes morality. 


Mr. Strauss: Yes, that is a long question. And one could, just for 
the eake of argument, say that Nietszche himself refutes this thesis, 
that he asserts God is dead, and for this reason morality is dead. 
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That is a long question. ...To come back to the Athenian Stranger, 

I think it is clear how amazingly liberal he 18. The ambiguity here 18 
that on the one hand we have here the mocker, in the sense of ti 
second psala--is mocking the term used in the English translation? 

1 don't know== $ of the scornful,* Ps. I:1, but retribution 
for scorn the subject of second psalm] --at any rate, the mockers, 
and on the other hand, the ironic man, who in the original of 
ironical, who of course would not mock, but a dissembler. This 
ambiguity here is 1 think a key for the whole thing. But we have to 
consider one more passage in book twelve, in the last book; and 
beginning in 963 at the very beginning. Here the Athenian Stranger 
leads up to the demand for a firm anchor for the whole edifice, and 














still, but of the gr 
'e calls the nocturnal council, to which he had already 
referred in book ten, in the passage which wo have read. 

Now what are these men of tire nocturnal council supposed to do, 
apart from their praetioal, judicial and legislativo functiona? 
(p.547, Loeb) 

CLIN, Then, Stranger, was not the view we stated long ago 

the right one? We said that all our laws must always aim at 

one single object, which, as we agreed, is quite rightly 

named "yirtue." 

ADE. Y 

CLIN. And we stated that virtue consiste of four things, 

ATH, Certainly. 

CLIN, And that the chief of all the four is reason, at which 

the other three, as well as everything else, should aim. 

ATH. You follow us admirably, Clinias; and now follow us in 

what comes next. In the case of the pilot, the doctor, and the 

general, reason is directed, as we said, towards the one object 

of aim which ús proper in each case; and now we are at the point 

of examining reason in the case of a statesman; and addressing 1t 

as a man, we shall question it thus;--"0 admirable sir, what í8 
your ain? Medical reason is able to state clearly the one single 
object at which it aimsj so will you be unable to state your one 
object, you who are superior, as perhaps you will say,to all the 

wise?" Can you two, Megillus and Clinias, define that object 

on his behalf, and tell me what you say 1t is, just as I, 

on behalf of many others, defined their objects for you? 

CLIN, We are totally unable to do so 

ATH. Well, then, can you declare that we need zeal ín discerning 

both the object itself as a whole, and the forms it assumes? 

CLIN, Illustrate what you mean by "the forms" you speak of. 

ATH. For example, when we said that there are four forms of 

virtue, obviously, since there are four, we must assert that 

each one is a separate one. 

CLIN. Certaimly. 

ATH. And yet we call them all by one name: we assert that courage 

is virtue, and wisdom virtue, and the other two likewise, as though 

they were really not a plurality, but solely this one thing--virtue, 

CLIN. Very true. 

ATH. Now it is not hard to explain wherein these two (and the rest. 

differ from one another, and how they have got two names; but to 

explain why we have given the one name "virtue" to both of them 

(and to the rest) is no longer an easy matter. 
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CLIN. How do you mean? 

ATE. It is not hard to make clear my meaning. Let one of us 

adopt the role of questioner, the other of answerer. 

CLIN. In what way? 

ATH. Do you ask me this question--why, when calling both the 

two by the single name of "virtue," did we again speak of them as 
two--courage and wisdom? Then 1 shall tell you the reason- 

which is, that the one of them has to do with fear, namely courage, 
in which beasts also share, and the characters of very young children, 
for a courageous soul comes into existence naturally and without 
reasoning, but without reasoning there never yet came into exis- 
tence, and there does not nor ever will exist, a soul that is wise 
and rational, it being a distinct kind. 

CLIN. That ís true. 

ATH, Wherein they differ and are too you have now learnt from my 
reply. So do you, in turn, inform me how it is that they are one 
and identical, Imagine you mre also going to tell me how it ás 
that, though four, they are yet one; and then, after you have 
shown me how they are one, do you again ask me how they are four. 
And after that, let us enquire regarding the person who has full 
knowledge of any objects which possess both a name and a definition, 
whether he ought to know the name only, and not know the definition, 
or whether it is not a shameful thing for a man worth anything to be 
ignorant of all these points in regard to matters of surpassing 
beauty and importance. 

CLIN, It would certainly seem to be so, 

ATH. For the lawgiver and the Law-warden, and for him who thinks he 
surpasses all men in virtue and who has won prizes for just such 
qualities, is there anything more important than these very qualities 
with which we are now dealing--courage, temperance, justice, and 
viádom? 

CLIN. Impossible. 

ATH. In regard to these matters, is it not right that the interpreters. 
the teachers, the lawgivers, as the wardens of the rest, in dealing 
vith hin that requiros knowledge and information, or with him that 
requires punishment and reproof for his sin, should excel all others 
in the art of instructing him in the quality of vice and virtue and 
exhibiting it fully? Or 1s some poet who comes into the state, or 
one who calls himself a trainer of youth, to be accounted evidently 
superior to him that has won prizes for all the vírtues? Ina 
state like that, where there are no wardens who are competent both 
in word and deed, and possessed of a competent knowledge of virtue-== 
ds it surprising, l ask, if such a state, all unwarded as it is, 
suffers the same fate as do many of the states which exist today? 
CLIN, Not at all, 1 should say» 

ATH. Well, then, must we do what we now propose, or what? 

Must we contrive how our wardens shall have a more accurate grasp 
of virtue, both in word and deed, than the majority of men? 

For otherwise, how shall our state resemble a wise man's head 

and senses, on the ground that it possesses within itself a similar 
kind of wardenship? 

CLIN. What is this resemblance we speak of, and wherein does it 
consist? 

ATH, Evidently we are comparing the state itself to the skull; 

and, of the wardens, the younger ones, who are selected as the most 
intelligent and nimble in every part of their souls, are set, 
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as it were, like the eyes, in the top of the head, and 
survey the state all around; and as they watch, they pass 
on their perceptions to the organs of memory--that is, they 
report to the elder wardens all that goes on in the state== 
while the old men, who are likened to the reason because of 
their eminent wisdom in many matters of importance, act as 
counselors, and make use of the young men, as ministers and 
colleagu also in their counsels, so th both th class: 
by their Sooperation, really effect the salvation of the whole 
state. Is this the way, or ought we to contrive some other? 
Should the state, do you think, have all its members qqual, 
instead of having some more highly trained and educated? 

CLIN, Nay, my good sir, that were impossible. 

ATE. We must proceed, then, to expound a type of education that 
is higher than the one previously described» 

CLIN, 1 suppose 80. 











Here philosophy raises its ugly head, in a slightly disguised way. 
This question, which is so familiar to you from the Protagoras, and 
other dialogues, the question of the oneness and the manyness of the 
virtues. This is now entrusted to the highest magistracies in the 

city, the nocturnal council; and a much higher education than was 
hitherto explicitly discussed is needed in order to save the city. 

Now the way in which the manyness of the virtues is discussed here is 
somewhat different., from what id in the other dialogues.+.insofar 
as courage is taken here simply as a wholly nonrational--as something 
vhich also beasta can have, contrary to what has been said by Socrates 
so often. Therefore the problem of virtue becomes very striking, that 
it consists of so radically different thinge--the intellect on the one 
hand, and "irrational', quote, courage on the otl And one would have 
to consider why the Athenian Stranger uses this extremo formulation which 
de not elsewhere used by Plato, 

This is the first great subject with which the nocturnal council 
must concern itself, Virtue with a view to the fact that 1t is one and 
many. And then there is another subject which cones up a little bit 
later, 9660 (p.559) 




















ATH, And is not one of the fairest things the doctrine about the 
gods, which we expounded earnestly--to know both that they exist, 
añd what power they manifestly possess, so far as a man is capable 
of learning these matters; so that while one should pardon the 
mass of the citizens if they merely follow the letter of the law, 
one must exclude from office those who are eligible for wardenship, 
unless they labour to grasp all the proofs there are about the 
existence of gods? Such exclusion from office consists in refusing 
ever to choose as a Law-warden, or to number among those approved 
for excellence, a man who is not divine himself, nor has spent 

any labour over things divine. 

CLÍN, It ds certainly just, as you say, that the man who is idle 

or incapable in respect of this subject should be strictly debarred 
from the ranks of the noble. 

ATH. Are we asgured, then, that there are two causes, amongst 
those we previously discussed; which lead to faith in the gods? 
CLIN. What two? 

ATH. One is our dogma about the soul--that it is the most ancient 
and divine of all things whose motion, when developed into 
becoming, provides an ever-flowing fount of being; and the 
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the ordering of 

other is our dogma concerning/the motion of the stars and 
all the other bodies under the control of reason, which has 
made a cosmos of the all. For no man who views these objects 
in no care! or amateurish way has ever proved so godless 
as not to be affected by them in a way just the opposite of 
that which most people expect. 





Most people expect that the study of astronomy would lead to atheias 
but just the opposite is true, as he will explain in the sequel, 
But let us for one moment consider the two subjects in connection: 
the virtues, one and many; the gods, which ans the primacy of 
the soul compared to the body; and secondly, that the heavenly bodiel 
are living beíngo, and therefore gods, guided by Yoús. What is the 
connection between these two subject matters, these highest subjeot= 
matters, according to the Laws? 














Mr. Kaplan: The manyness, there are many gods and many virtues. (unclear) 


Mr. Strauss: That one can say. But would not the question of the 
virtues, as stated before, lead to what is generally known as the 
doctrine of ideas? The word eids occurs, but not necessarily in the 
precise sense, in the technical sense;_ but the virtues are either 
directed to, or culminating in, the Yoús, the intellect. And therefore 
the highest theme ahould not be the virtues, but the intellect; and 
that means the theology of the Laws. That I believe is the connection; 
so theology would be the highest subject intimated here. What do you 
say about that? 











Mr. Klein: 1 am really not clear about that. Now 1 think that, 





6 you said before. this is the first tine that — philosophy 
raises its head. And I think it does point to the problem ñ 
of one and many among the ideas. But 1 don't quite directly 





the relation to virtue. 


Mr. Strauss: The relation to virtue of what? 
Mr. Klein: Of this reflection, of this philosophical reflection. 


Mr. Strauss: Well, starting very simply, we must know the 
the skopos, with a view to which the statesman has to order the City. 
And this ls indicated with the word virtue, human excellence, that 

is the thing. And now here we are confronted with a difficulty. 

Because virtue on reflection proves to consist of heterogeneous and 
perhaps even incompatible parts. And so this is a tremendous difficulty. 
Of virtue we hear only in this context that the highest of the virtues 
or the leader of the virtues, is Yoús. And so 1t is necessary to 
consider not only the virtues, but also Yous. 











Mr. Klein: Nodg appears here in two ways. In one way it appears 
as a virtue. And ín a second way it appears as the ruler of the 
cosmic order. 


Mr. Strauss: Yes, sure but let us assume for one moment that there is 
Yoúg as the cosmic ruler. Would this not throw light on the human YoU6? 
Vould this not be very important for the human Yous? 
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Mr. Klein: or the human Yoús, y 





Mr, Straues: Good. So what is here assumed is that there is a cosmic 
yo%ús. And therefore the argument seems to run thus: that we are 
being led from reflection on the virtues to the YoUg, in the cosmic 
sense. And this is not possible to do clearly or rationally without 
reflecting on the soul, 1.e., its primacy compared to the body, and 
b) on the rationality of the heavenly motions, and the mous guiding 
them. 


Mr, Klei Yes. 


Mr. Stra But the overall result, as it si to me, is that 

in the context of the the XoUs, and therefore the gods, are the 
highest. (Mr. Klein: Yes.) 1 think that is one great difference 
between the Laws and the Republic, where one could say that the theology 
is there, but that is superseded somehow by 

six and seven, about the ideas. So there is 

a movement from the gods to the ideas, and here just the opposite. 
(Yes») Which would make perfect sense in tho different contextes of 

the two dialogues, and would leave entirely open the question as to 
what Plato himself thought. 















Mr. Klein: It would leave open the question mbout You6+ 


Mr. Strauss: Yes, that ís the question of what Plato himself thought 


about that. 





Mr. Berns: In what sense can we say that herg is a movement from ideas 
to the gode? 


Mr. Stra: Well, that needs a justification, you're quite right. 
But let us say, the virtues, the virtues. Ánd when analyzing the 
virtues here, we find, not only that they are many, but that they 
culminate in, are guided by, the Ys. And therefore the highest 
consideration, higher than that of the virtues in general, ie that 
of the YXoús. And this is practically identical with the theology, 
in the sense in which there is a theology in the tenth book of the Laws. 





Mrs. Kaplan: In this theology the Yoús would be the highest god. 





Mr. Strauss: Yos, but then the question comes up on the basis not 
of the Lays, but of Plato's work in general, what is the relation of 
the Yodg to the ideas? 


Mrs. Kaplan: (unclear),.I don't say it is the only inmortal thing, 
but 4t is always, according to-this, 


Mr. Strauss: Yes, that is all right, but the question is, nevertheless 
since the Laws are only one work of Plato, among many, ono would be 
compelled to raise the question, since ít is not discussed in the Laya, 
what is the relation of the Yoús and the ideas? And the solution 

that the Yoús ia the place of the ideas, that is the Aristotelian 
solution, that one cannot ascribe to Plato without a long argument. 

1 don't know 


Mr. Klein: By. the way, it is interesting that when he enumerates 
the four virtues, he doesn't use the word sophia, but phronesif 
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Mr. Strauss: Yes, sure. But formerly he had used yoúg. 


Mr. Klein: So that there is a deliberate, (oncarrying?) 
relation to YoBS. A 


Mr. Strause: But l believe it would make sense if in the Laws 

the supremacy of the Yoig, as distinguished from the ideas, were observed. 
The ideas are somehow there, as the very questions regarding the virtues 
show-=but they are not the theme in any way. That would be most unsuitable. 


Mrs. Kaplan: From the beginning with statutes and not mentioning 
philosophy until the very end, the book is finished By politing to the 
most philosophical considerations. Not a philosophical book, 1t just 
starts by being rational. 


Mr, Strauss; Yes, well that would not be too surprising in the case 
of Plato, who does all kinds Of... 


Mra. Kaplan: 1 meant to say that when we started, there was nothing 
about philosophy. And the questions were drinking, and war, and so 
forth...until finally, they turn to questions of philosophy» +. 


Mr. Strause: Yes, well, they are not called philosophic, here of course. The 
word philosópbizing occurs just twice in the whole Laws. 1 think the 

first place we discussed 14 was somewhere in the ninth book, where he 

speaks only of what one would call a philosophizing physician, as dis- 
tinguished from the merely empírical, who would consider the whole nature 

of the body. And it is clear that the philosopher would consider the 

whole nature not only of the body but also of the soul. That is implied, 

but the conclusion is not explicitly drawn. Yes? 


Mr. Gonda; It's hard,to seo what principle guides that lack of 
explicitness. It can't be something that demands a political 
situation as the foundations, because then one could say why is 
piety not among the virtues. 


Mr. Strauss: Pioty? Yes, but piety io--consists in knowing that the 

gods are, that they are just, and acting accordingly. .».You mean 

because he mentions four virtues and there are five? That is true, 

and especially here in this work where so much had been said about 

piety, you are quite right. But I think Plato is speaking seriously 

Piety would be identical with philosophy, just as for Aristotle. 

And the other things which belong to piety, sacrificing and prayers, 

“that belonge to the polis. And therefore elgéPera is not a virtue 

in Aristotle's Ethics, as you know» Piety Is knowledge of God, and 

knowledge of God is the highest knowledge, What that means is 

a long question. But this is at leest.a formally sufficient question. 
There ls one passage which we might perhaps read, it has something 

to do with what you say, in 967D. 


ATH. 1% ds impossible for any mortal man to become 
permanently god-fearing 1f he does not grasp the two 
truths now stated,--namely, how that the soul is the 
oldest of all things that partako of generation, and 

is immortal, and rules over all bodies,--and in addition 
to this, as we have often affirmed, he must also grasp 
that reason which controls what exists among the stars, 
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together with the necessary preliminary sciences;=- 





Mr. Strauss: "Of all things which partake of generation" 
that could be thought to mean, there are things which do 
of generation, and the soul is younger than they. 


partake 





ATH.**and he must observe also the connection therewith of 
musical theory, and apply it harmoniously to the institutions 
and rules of ethics ("0f characters.) and he must be able 
to gl: a rational explanation of all that admite of tional 
explanation. He that is unable to master these sciences, in 
addition to the popular virtues, will never make a competent 
magistrate of the whole state, but only a minister to other 
magistrates. 











Let us stop here. These vulgar virtues he must also pos: but 
the core of hás being are these other virtues which consist primarily 
in knowledge, which repeats ín a way what he had said about the soul 
and tho heavenly bodies before. Is there any other point you would 
like to raise? Dr, Kass? 








Mr, Kass: With respect to the argument before: 1 don't see how 
the YoUs is here the highest. It seems that unless one identifies 
it sonehow with god or the divine, that the discussion points 
ultimately to gods out there. Even in the passage here (967D) 
YoÚUg la talked about as that which rules the motions of the heavenl; 
bodies and on the other hand, points toward the soul and the virtues. 
1 guess 1 don't see the identificaticn of XoUg with the divino. 





Mr. Strauss: Yes, but that was meant to be the demonstration of the 
existence of gods: A, the primacy of the soul compared with the body, 
and B, the order of the heavenly bodi. And of course, in addition 
to their being animated. And their being animated is 1 think evident, 
because without being pushed or pulled, they move. Hence they must 
have the principle of motion in themselves; hence, they are living 
beings. 1 think 1 mentioned, the argument which is tacitly used and 
tacitly rejected in the first chapter of Genesis. The heavenly body 
is lower in rank than any louse, which is so contrary to what the 
Greeks thought about that. 

Well, then 1 wish you a happy summer. 





